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** I have gathered me a posie of other men's flowers, and nothing but the 
thread that binds them is mine own.'’—Montaigne. 
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For more than a century that 
ancient and honorable patriotic 
order, Tammany Hall, has made 
the Fourth: glorious by the flow of wit, elo- 
quence, and sparkling champagne with which 
it has celebrated the natal day of the Repub- 
lic. Its observance this year was graced by 
the return to the public platform of Tam- 
many’s most eloquent sachem, Bourke Cock- 
ran, who delivered the long talk in the main 
hall of the wigwam. Of ten other eminent 
speakers who had been invited to contribute 
of their eloquence in honor of the occasion, 
eight declined, and one, their whilom chieftain, 
who sent a letter, was vigorously hissed. From 
the empty halls, the plethoric stables, and the 
green fields of Wantage there came no sound, 
not even the click of a ticker broke its funer- 
eal silence There may have been something 
depressing in all these mischances, or it may 
have been that. retirement has soured the 
disposition of the distinguished champion 
of Aguinaldo and the gold standard, but 
certain it is that the long talk was stupid 
in pessimism and weighed on the spirits of his 
audience. It was a sad country whose natal 
day was thus to be celebrated in sorrow and 
anguish of spirit, and Tammany’s pure pa- 
triots were moved to lament the day that gave 
it birth. 

Quite otherwise was the spirit with which 
President Roosevelt greeted the day at Pitts- 
burg. With faith and optimism and high 
resolve, and yet not with unalloyed cheerful- 
ness, he faced his countrymen and told them of 
the tasks that had been accomplished in the 
last four years and of those tasks that yet 
remained to be performed: 

I regret that a measure of reciprocity with Cuba 
is not already embodied in statute or in treaty, but 
it will be, just as sure as fate. We have great prob- 
lems at home to face. The tremendous rush of our 
industrial department, which has brought in its 
train so much that is good and also of necessity 
brought somewhat that is evil, the very intensity of 
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the progress that has been made, has meant that 





new and indefinitely difficult problems have arisen 
which we must strive to solve as best we may. 

And in earnest of future performance he re- 
ferred to the things that had been done by 
Attorney-General Knox. The challenge he 
thus threw down to certain monied interests 
strong in the cfunsels of his own party smacked 
surely of patriotism, though it may lack the 
full fruition of successful performance. 

A notable feature of recent celebrations is 
the growing importance of our Independence 
Day to other races and in other quarters of 
the globe. In London the day was clouded 
by anxiety for the health of the King; but it 
brought a tribute at least from Sir Francis 
Grenfell to our President and to the men of 
the American Army. The banquet in Paris 
was attended by members of the French cabi- 
net, and the speech of General André was es- 
pecially complimentary and fraternal: ‘‘The 
phrase, ‘blood is thicker than water’ has been 
quoted ”’ he said, ‘‘but the blood to be re- 
membered was the blood of our fathers and 
brothers which was shed together on the soil 
of your liberty.’”” He referred to the cordial 
welcome given the Rochambeau mission, and 
thanked America for taking up the French 
project of a canal at Panama, which he said 
would result in a closer friendship between 
France and the United States. While he 
spoke the flag of the United States was. float- 
ing side by side with Colombian flags on the 
Isthmus of Panama, and celebrations of unus- 
ual interest were taking place at Colon and 
Panama, due to local enthusiasm over canal 
prospects. 

It was at Manila, however, that the cele- 
bration of the day had most unusual signifi- 
cance. The reading of President Roosevelt’s 
amnesty proclamation and the announce- 
ment of the complete establishment of civil 
government throughout the civilized portions 
of the islands, were steps_at least towards the 
fulfillment of the Filipino’s desire for na- 
tional independence. When the day of com- 
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plete independence for the Islands will come 
no one may yet predict, but in the growth of 
public enlightenment and in the shifting of polit- 
ical parties here in America the Tagals and 
Visayans are not unlikely soon to find them- 
selves at least as favorably situated as the 
Cubans whose political independence arrives 
and with it an industrial ball and chain. 





Trade rivatry has inspired much 

THE FUTURE OF of the European comment on 

SOUTH AFRICA the conclusion of peace in South 
Africa, the German press having been espec- 
ially bitter towards their successful English 
rivals. It becomes evident that much of the 
pro-Boer sympathy of the war period was in- 
spired by the same feeling that gave rise to 
sc much foreign sympathy with the South 
during our own Civil War—the hope of seeing 
a trade rival crippled. It is recognized, on 
the other hand, that the successful issue of 
the war has greatly strengthened the British 
Empire. Says the Independent: 

Now there will be one great Dominion of South 
Africa, as there is one Dominion of Canada and 
another of Australia. It will extend north beyond 
the Zambesi to Lake Tanganyika. It will embrace 
pretty nearly all of Africa in which white people 
can comfortably dwell. Before long it will annex 
the Portuguese colonies on the east and west and will 
look longingly across to Madagascar, which will re- 
main French until some great European war shall 
again disturb the balance of power. It will abut 
on the German colonies on both oceans, and on the 
Congo Free State, loosely held and badly governed 
by Belgium. Ina few years the railroad will follow 
the telegraph from Cairo to the Cape, and while 
France rules Algeria and Sahara, Great Britain 
will be the predominant partner in the rule of Africa. 

But of South Africa itself—the political and 
industrial future of the vast territory most in- 
timately affected by the terms of peace—but 
little has been written. The ‘Rhodesian 
agitation’’ for the suppression of the constitu- 
tion in Cape Colony has received its quietus; 
and it is quite certain that Lord Milner will 
have a Dutch parliament ‘‘on his hands’’ be- 
fore long. Says the London Star: 

But it is well to remember that the Dutch in 
Cape Colony before the war were as loyal as the 
Londoners in London. Lord Milner himself paid a 
tribute to their loyalty in 1897 in connection with 
the Diamond Jubilee. Lord Goschen uttered a 
glowing panegyric with regard to their free and 
spontaneous vote of the money for a battleship, an 
expression of loyalty which has not yet been imitated 
by any other colony. 

Yet we may fairly assume that Dutch ideals 
and policies will prevail in such a parliament 
in the future as in the past, and that English 
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rule will be effective only so far as it conforms 
to Dutch traditions. 

The industrial future of the colonies is full 

of interesting promise; 17,000 Boers have laid 
down their arms, and a steady stream of re- 
patriated burghers have recently been return- 
ing home, the Government assisting those not 
possessing horses and carts of their own. A 
local commission in each district is distribut- 
ing relief and aid to those most in need, and the 
Government is promoting various land settle- 
ment schemes. Much will depend upon the 
character and disposition of future immi- 
grants, whether these can be directed into 
agricultural pursuits, or whether, as in former 
times, they flock to the mines to the neglect 
of productive industry. John Hays Ham- 
mond, writing in the Engineering Magazine 
for July, estimates the future gold production 
of the Witwatersrand at from 20,000,000 
to 25,000,000 pounds yearly for some years 
to come, but reckons the duration of profitable 
operations ‘‘at less, rather than more, than 
twenty-five years.”” He says: 
_ The future looks from all points of view encourag- 
ing. We may reasonably anticipate important im- 
provements in economic conditionsas the result of the 
establishment of a better government. I believe 
that, as the result of economic reforms, there will be 
an ultimate saving of 6s. a ton of ore treated, as 
oe with the conditions under which mining 
has been carried on underthe government of thelate 
South African Republic. This refers to all savings, 
both direct and indirect, and especially to economy 
resulting from increased efficiency of labor due to the 
betterment of living conditions. Positions formerly 
commanding a salary of $15,000 a year will be satis- 
factorily filled for $10,000. For the tonnage of ore 
crushed in.1898, this would result in an increase of 
annual dividends of £2,199,405. 

Says a recent report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics; 

The total recorded imports into Africa, aggregat- 
ing in the latest available year $429,461,000, were 
distributed as follows: Into British territory, $157,- 
575,000; French territory, $92,004,000; Turkish ter- 
ritory, $77,787,000; Portuguese territory, $20,795,- 
ooo; German territory, $8,336,000; and into the 
Congo Free State $4,722,000. Of this importation of 
$429,461,000, about 5 per cent. was furnished by the 
United States, the total for 1901 being $25,542,618. 
Our total exports to Africa have grown from 
$6,377,842 in 1895 to $18,594,424 in 1899, and $25,- 
542,618 in 1901. This rapid increase is largely due 
to the fact that orders sent to the United States for 
mining machinery and other supplies so much in 
demand in South Africa are promptly filled with 
goods of the latest pattern and most acceptable 
character. 

Railroad development in Africa has pro- 
ceeded at a rapid rate. In Cape Colony there 
are already 3,000 miles of railroad; in Portu- 
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guese East Africa and the Transvaal another 
thousand. Of the ‘‘Cape to Cairo” route 
about 2,700 miles have been completed, 1,500 
running northward from the Cape, and 1,200 
-southward from Cairo, leaving about 3,000 
miles to be completed. With the filling of 
this gap the federated colonies of South Africa 
will become an important factor in the com- 
merce and politics of the world. Whether the 
English race will then be strong enough to 
absorb the Dutch, or whether the Dutch race 
will then predominate, is a question of minor 
importance, for it is probable that the two will 
have settled their differences and united in 
the upbuilding of a great commercial common- 
wealth. 





rransvaaL While the cost of the Boer war to 
versus) England has been excessive, no war 
a being worth the sacrifice of lives 
which this one entailed, it is now a fact which 
takes its place in history, and the supposedly 
unconquerable Boers are returning from their 
exile to settle down under definite British rule. 
England meanwhile may strike her balance 
sheet at her leisure. When she does so this 
is about the sum of what she has added to her 
vast empire, as compiled by the Baltimore 
Sun; as compared with what America has 
added in an equally long and less fruitful cam- 
paicn in the Philippines: 


By the conquest of the Boer republics Great - 


Britain adds to her empire 167,000 square miles of 


territory—48,ooo square miles in the former Orange - 


Free State and 119,000 square miles in the Trans- 
vaal. The territory thus acquired is equal in area 
to all of the New England States and New York and 
Pennsylvania. The Orange Free State had been an 
independent republic for forty-six years when, in 
1899, it allied itself with the Transvaal and engaged 
in war with Great Britain. It has rich coal mines, 
fine agricultural and grazing lands and diamond 
mines. Its people were prosperous and progressive. 
The total white population in 1890 was 77,716. The 
white population of the Transvaal in 1896 was 245,- 
coo, including the outlanders (foreigners and British 


subjects). The gold fields of the Transvaal are 
probatily the richest in the world, the ee in 
ued at 


1898, the year before the war began, being va 
There are large areas adapted to 
In 1896 the number of farms in the 
There were almost as many 
in the Orange Free State. Great Britain has suc- 
ceeded in establishing her sovereignty over a people 
possessing the finest qualities of the human race. 
The United States, which is now engaged in a war 
of conquest in the Philippines, is dealing with a 
people who have few of the characteristics of the 
Boers. The Briton may be able to assimilate the 
Boer—at any rate he has added to his empire a 


$80,000,000. 
agriculture. 
Transvaal was 12,245. 


white race which possesses as many admirable quali- 
ties as the British. 


If the Boer is willing to remain 
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a British subject in the future, he will be a valuable 
addition to the Empire. If the United States holds 
on to the Philippines, it will have to deal with a race 
which has nothing in common with Americans, 
which can never be assimilated, which will always be 
Asiatic, although it may be veneered with American 
civilization. The Boer republics which the British 
Empire has annexed are contiguous territory in the 
sense that they touch the frontiers of several British 
colonies on the African continent. The Philippine 
archipelago comprises a great number of islands, 
inhabited by tribes which have little in common— 
many of them semi-barbarous. Britain’s war 
against the South African republics was unjustifi- 
able, but in forcing the Boers to submit to British 
sovereignty England was at least giving the King 
subjects of whom he can be proud. Will the 
United States ever have cause to feel pride or con- 
fidence in the 10,000,000 Asiatics upon whom it is 
forcing American sovereignty? 





The world admires the forti- 
Keg Soeeee B® tude with which King Edward 

and his people have accepted 
the postponement of the coronation—a cere- 
mony which was to have celebrated a united 
and peaceful empire-as well as an interesting 
personal event. The coronation, when it does 
take place, will of necessity be more of a per- 
sonal and less of a national féte because of the 
untoward event which we all regret, and we 
shall probably be spared a repetition of those 
“‘middle class orgies” which gave the Satur- 
day Review such a fit of the shudders at the 
time of the “Pax Pandemonium.” The per- 
son of King Edward will doubtless be en- 
deared to his people by his suffering, and the 
monarchic tradition will possibly be strength- 
ened among those absurdly loyal British cousins 
of ours, who love to bend the knee in mock 
submission to a crown against whose smallest 
assumption of regal authority they would 
stiffen their necks with republican obstinacy. 
That the monarchy should be taken so seri- 
ously in England is a source of endless wonder 
and amusement to Americans, to whom the 
forms of democracy seem so much more rea- 
sonable than the tradition of royalty presiding 
over a ‘veiled republic.”” But our British 
cousins smile at us in their turn and point to 
the sceptre of real power which we leave in 
the hands of an uncrowned autocrat of the 
financial world—who may be hobnobbing at 
the moment with an emperor on the deck of 
a royal yacht. It is money, they say, that 
rules the world, and it is the purse-strings in 
the hands of Parliament that limit King Ed- 
ward’s activities to such simple functions as 
the creation of orders of merit and the be- 
stowal of titles. The power of the crown was 
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once practically unlimited in England. Theo- 
retically it is the same to-day; but the long 
contest of King and Parliament still lives in 
the memories of the royal family, as in that of 
the people, and the safeguard of popular rights 
is embodied in the same tradition that com- 
mands the honor and loyalty of the British 
nation to the person of its sovereign. 

We listen and smile and shake our heads— 
our own traditions are so much simpler and 
easier to comprehend. The liberty and equal- 
ity of all before the law which we profess— 
and trample on—form a more rational theory 
of government, however far our practice may 
depart from our theory; and some day—there 
is always that beautiful ‘‘some day’’—we shall 
return to our principles—and then! But 
meanwhile the English will go on crowning 
their kings and reverencing their princelings, 
living their lives of individual liberty, and pay- 
ing national homage to a sovereign who repre- 
sents in his person both the dignity of office 
and strict limitations of power: Are they the 
poorer for their traditions, or we the richer for 
ours, as the world goes? Only the future can 
tell, = 


- 


Mr. Morgan’s last theatrical 
business venture, the formation 
of a great shipping combination, 
still causes intense excitement among the 
English. Forty years ago, during the Civil 
War, England took advantage of the occasion 
to possess herself of the bulk of the American 
carrying trade. This she has held steadily 
ever since, and it has contributed in no small 
degree to her eminence as a maritime nation. 
To-day the United States own some 3,286 
vessels, with a total tonnage of 3,077,344. The 
British, up to the present time, have been the 
possessors of 10,869 ships with a tonnage of 
14,708,206. This is one-third the number of 
vessels afloat, and one-half of the total ton- 
nage of the world. By the last ‘“‘coup”’ of 
American - financiers this eminence is greatly 
jeopardized, and while the United States will 
add nothing immediately to the number of 
vessels floating the stars and stripes, American 
capital is again back of an industry in which 
Americans were once pre-eminent. The ‘‘Ship- 
ping Trust”’ as it has been called, has virtually 
absorbed all the great English carrying liners 
except the Cunard. The Atlantic Transport, 
the American, the Dominion, Leyland, Red 
Star, and the White Star lines are all in the 
new enterprise. Outside of the combination 
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are the Cunard (the only one of the first ranlz), 
the Allen, Beaver, Anchor, Wilson and a few 
smaller ones. The Trust owns nearly all the 
lines with monster modern freight carrying 
vessels, and has further strengthened itself 
by friendly arrangements with the two German 
lines which handle American business. The 
registry of the Trust’s vessels is to remain 
British, and the British admiralty will be able 
to call upon the vessels of this navy in case of 
need. The control, however, passes into the 
hands of Americans, and with this control a 
vast amount of repair and other business 
which has heretofore been done in England. 
This will prove a stimulus to our ship-building 
industry, and may reasonably be viewed with 
some alarm by our English cousins, but as a 
writer says in the Monthly Review, in a com- 
paratively temperate article, it was inevitable 
that.America should demand her share of the 
ocean-carrying trade the moment she could 
reasonably do so. This moment came when 
the vast steel corporation was formed and 
the power of control over an enormous businéss 
was placed in the hands of a man who already 
controlled tremendous railway interests. It 
put him in a position where he could starve 
competing vessels into submission. ‘‘ With 
this hammer behind their back they (the 
Americans) came to British shipowners and 
offered them partnership” and the British ship- 
owners were forced to see their advantage in 
accepting the terms offered. 


The interest of both press and 
people in the doings of Congress 
was somewhat jaded, when, 
in its closing hours, Senator Bailey of Texas 
gave to the public the second exhibition of 
the session of that fine spirit of chivalry that 
animates southern gentlemen of the new school 
in Congressional debate. When the lie was 
passed between Senators Tillman and McLau- 
rin a few months earlier the provocation for 
personal attack under the Southern Code was 
instantly recognized the country over, and it 
was only regretted that the rules of the Senate 
did not permit such a fight to the finish as 
would permanently disable both gentlemen 
from re-entering public life. The discovery 
by the Democratic leader that his “‘honor”’ 
was affronted, when he was charged with mak- 
ing an ‘“‘unwarranted attack” upon an officer 
of the government, is a new development of 
the code, however, and the country lost itself 
in admiration of the Chesterfieldian sensitive- 
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ness on the point of honor which it is believed 
that the Senator has entertained since he first 
declined an invitation to a President’s recep- 
tion because of his aversion to evening dress. 
It must be confessed the Northern mind has 
been somewhat muddled as to the finer im- 
plications of this new point of honor. The 
Boston Advertiser attributed it even to politi- 
cal rancor, and was almost betrayed into di- 
vulging secret sources of information on which 
its opinion was based: 

The Democratic Congressmen feel so rancorously 
bitter because, as they understand the case from 
information that cannot be made public, the whole 
Administration is using its influence to shield 
American Officials in the colonies who have been 
guilty of acts that call for their disgrace. Senator 
Bailey made a huge mistake in working off on Secre- 
tary Root’s spokesman, Senator Beveridge, the 
fury which the Texas Senator was just then feeling 
against the War Department for its persistent sup- 
pression of certain facts which Bailey could not get 
permission to use . The other Democratic 
Senators knew it, but they would have fought any 
attempt to discipline Bailey in the Senate. The 
Republicans were afraid to go on with the matter, 
so the whole thing was dropped. 

The New York Times, however, punctured 
this bubble of secret information with hard- 


hearted logic: . 

As the tale is told the reader is put on his guard 
at once. Will any sensible person believe that 
Bailey of Texas could go about with these high ex- 

losives in his possession and not touch them off? 
ould he waste his time and fury on Beveridge 
when he might blow the Administration sky high? 

But the dear public takes a more serious 
view of the case. It knows that whatever 
political bearings the incident may have, and 
however chivalrous the Senator’s motives, 
even his rare sensitiveness on the point of 
honor will not excuse his manifest breach of 
those inspired rules which all lovers of good 
sport hold in reverence. Concerning this tragic 
side of the affair we must quote the weighty 
testimony of the New York Evening Post: 

Lovers of fair fighting cannot but deplore Senator 
Bailey’s failure yesterday to observe the Marquis of 
Queensberry rules. No member of the United 
States Senate, which is now evo so many 
eminent pugilists, has the slightest excuse for 
not knowing that striking in a clinch is not allowed, 
except on the break-away, and that hackling is abso- 
lutely never allowed. vidence is conflicting as to 
whether Bailey actually struck in the clinch, and the 
public will probably remain in ignorance on this 

oint until the sporting editor of the Congressional 
ecord reviews the facts. But all witnesses agree 
that Bruiser Bailey choked Bully Beveridge and 
was thus clearly guilty of hackling. Unquestionably, 


then, the referee must decide that Bailey lost the 
battle on a foul. We shall look for better work in 
the future. The Senate can easily be filled with 
first-rate fighters, if the people will rise to their duty. 
Only last night Dodge of Harvard, Wenck of Yale, 
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and Cates of the University of Kansas acquitted 
themselves with credit in the boxing matches in 
the National Sporting Club of London. With 
Dodge, Wenck, and Cates in place of Hoar, Hawley, 
and Burton, the Senate may yet regain the prestige 
it has lost through men who are as clumsy with 
their fists as Tillman and Bailey. 


When the expedition of the 
asbeere af'Sue National Geographical Society 
RECENT ERUPTIONS set out for the scene of the late 
disasters in the West Indies, we 
were assured by scientists, who remained at 
home, that, geologically considered, the erup- 
tions were of secondary importance, and that 
we might not expect any significant additions 
to our knowledge of seismic disturbances as a 
result of the expedition’s researches. We are 
at last in possession of Professor Robert T. 
Hill’s preliminary report, published in the 
National Geographic Magazine for July, which 
contains an exhaustive analysis and sifting 
of the evidence relating to Mount Pelée and 
its destructive work. While the new facts 
accumulated are not numerous or of sensational 
importance, it is noteworthy that the Govern- 
ment geologist does not at present accept the’ 
most generally received theory of volcanic 
action as sufficient to explain all the phe- 
nomena observed. He says: 

The synchronism of this eruption with that of St. 
Vincent, a hundred miles distant, and volcanoes of 
similar explosive audesitic character in Central 
America, to say nothing of disturbances reported in 
voleanic area throughout the world, is strangely, 
almost positively, suggestive that the cause of the 
eruption of Pelée was not the development of a local 
fissure suddenly letting the water of the sea down 
to the depths of the hot magma, but upon the con- 
trary, resulted from a widely occurring disturbance 
within the interior of the earth’s magma which ° 
caused it to rise to meet the upper wet zone rather 
than the water of the latter to descend to it, and 
which is as yet inexplicable. 

Two theories might be advanced to explain such 
a widespread disturbance, the one, tidal—in support 
of which the curious coincidence of the time of the 
most destructive eruption of Mount Pelée with the 
hour of new moon might be cited; and the other 
magnetic—based on some unknown relation between 
sun-spots and seismic disturbance. In support of 
this may be named the conspicuous electric and 
magnetic phenomena now first brought to our atten- 
tion, which ‘‘ may lead to important deductions upon 
the origin of magnetic storms and the nature of the 
earth’s interior.” 

Of the nature of the recent catastrophe, 
Professor Hill concludes, after sifting all the 
evidence, that: 

The 30,000 people of St. Pierre were exterminated 
within a few minutes and the town set on fire by the 
sudden eruption of a volcanic cloud. The fatal 
cloud came from the lower vent two miles north of 
the city. The vapors coming from the volcano were 
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and are, sulphurous. There was force accompanying 
the eruption of the morning of May 8 of great de- 
structive nature, which left much evidence that the 
gases within the cloud exploded after having 
reached the air. The summit eruptions were, and 
are, accompanied by tremendous electric (light- 
ning-like) phenomena. A great magnetic storm 
accompanied the eruption of May 8, which was 


recorded at remote points, and which indicates a 


connection between them and the volcanic erup- 
tions. 
Of the possible causes of the immense 


destructiveness of the chief eruption he con-. 


siders that the heat-blast theory, which as- 
sumes that superheated lapilli, gases, and 
steam inflamed the city and destroyed it, does 
not account for the forces excited radially 
nor horizontally nor for the flames. The 
aérial explosion theory accounts for all the 
phenomena observed. 

The University of London talks 
of the establishment of a new 
university degree — that of 
Bachelor: of Commerce. Such a degree has, 
it is said, already been established at Leipzig, 
Germany, in the technical schools there, but in 
England the proposition has only been dis- 
cussed by various educational bodies. The 
idea is that commercial matters have of late 
assumed such a prominent part in all the great 
accomplishments of the past decade, that 
young men should be especially educated to 
take their places by the side of the great ‘‘ Cap- 
tains of Industry.” The candidate for such a 
degree would give especial attention to eco- 
nomics, to banking, exchanges, insurance and 
the general machinery of business, to com- 
mercial, industrial and international law, to 
transport and communications, to trusts, 
trades unions, commercial and social ethics, 
and so on. There would naturally be in his 
course of study a larger share of modern lan- 
guages, since they are the instruments of in- 
ternational trade; while mathematics and 
science would also be very essential to the 
completion of such a course. In these days 
when practical matters are of so much more 
moment than theoretical, the suggestion of a 
degree of commerce is not surprising. Com- 
merce interests fully nine-tenths of all the male 
population of a civilized country, and the 
policy of preparing young men for life by hold- 
ing from them any but the meagerest details of 
commercial matters seems a little like a farce. 
It may be open to question whether a degree 
of Bachelor of Commerce is desirable, but 
there can be little doubt of one thing, that the 
ordinary college or university course would 


BACHELORS OF 
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be broader and better if a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of business matters were crowded into it. 





So little that is new is contrib- 
uted to the question of bird 
flight and its mysteries that the 
recent discoveries of Mr. J. Lancaster, in a 
letter to the London Engineer, are interesting. 
It is hardly necessary to rehearse the fact that 
scientists have been unable to account for the 
soaring flight of birds like the condor and 
the frigate bird, which remain suspended in 
the air for hours and days, carrying their prey 
and without a single motion of the wings and 
against every known law of nature. Mr. Lan- 
caster advances a new theory regarding it as 
follows: 


I have been trying to discover the exact structure 
of a bird’s surfaces which enables it to get the soar- 
ing force from the air-pressure under its wings for 
the past fifteen years. The task seemed hopeless 
until accident settled the case. I had located in the 
foot-hills of the Flat Top Mountains of Colorado, in 
the dry air of that region, to prosecute my task, 
where the yellow-tailed hawks that were admirable 
soaring birds were abundant. A precipitous cliff 
one thousand feet high was near, from which I float- 
ed all sorts of surfaces, and year after year the quest 
wenton. A furious forest fire had filled the air with 
smoke and ashes, and the odor of burning wood was 
in evidence for months. I had killed a large hawk, 
ar.1 was examining its feathers when a stain was 
detected on the sides of the quill, between the 
spicules, that was not before seen. A small mag- 
nifier gave it the appearance of discolorations about 
the throat of a dust-exhaust in a planing mill. 
A microscope was at once procured, with an outfit 
of objectivesfrom sixty to six hundred diameters, 
and in an hour’s time I knew more about bird-flight 
than twenty-five years of study had given to me. 
The discoloration extended along each spicule be- 
tween the plates. The downy filaments filling the 
double wall structure of the wings were stained in the 
same unusual manner. This stain, when scraped 
off and examined, resembled soot from a stove-pipe 
showing that the air had been going through the 
wing in an incessant stream, carrying the smoke 
and carbon particles of the fire with it. I had been 
the slave of preconceived ideas. And this brings me 
to the device that soars the bird. What is a 
feather? It is an air-engine, and the bird surfaces 
are made of them. They have been looked on as a 
light, flexible material for making an extended sur- 
face impervious to air, that would readily fold upon 
itself, and their exquisite mechanical structure has 
been overlooked. They consist of a quill and two 
vanes, made of spicules, between which are the 
plates. The plates cross a channel about one- 
fortieth of an inch wide, made by the spicules. 
There are about one thousand of them to the inch, 
being practically innumerable, and they are located 
at the outer surface, filling about one-fifth part of the 
depth of the channel. They are about the twenty- 
thousandth part of an inch thick, as nearly as an 
amateur with the microsope could determine, so that 
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nineteen-twentieths of the space of the channels 
is open to the passage of air. They are beautifully 
curved at their outer edges. The mechanical service 
of the plates is obvious. The curve impinges 
against the air-current through the feathers, and 
drives the bird to the front. Pressure produced 
by the normal factor of weight is thus made to 
serve as the motive-power of flight. 





In his address before the Royal 
UNIVERSITY Society of Canada, Professor 
James London of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, emphasized the importance 
of scientific research as an adjunct of the 
university. After showing that the German 
gymnasium performed practically all the 
functions of the undergraduate departments 
of English and American universities, he laid 
stress on the fact that the twenty-one univer- 
sities of Germany with their twelve thousand 
or more students, were all engaged exclusively 
in research work. Since the foundation of 
Johns Hopkins the number of students pur- 
suing post-graduate studies in the United 
States had increased from a few hundred to 
about six thousand, although a large number 
of these were not engaged in proper research. 
In England and Canada other ideals had been 
maintained, and thoughtful educators were just 
waking to the fact that higher education, in 
its university sense, languished in both coun- 
tries. The attitude of English and Canadian 
universities toward research may be char- 
acterized in the remark of an English professor 
—himself a classical scholar—on an occasion 
so comparatively recent as the establishment 
of the physical laboratory in the University 
of Toronto, ‘‘Why go to the expense,” said 
he, ‘‘of purchasing this elaborate equipment 
until the physicists have made an end of mak- 
ing discoveries?’”’ The naiveté of this ques- 
tion is characteristic of the English point of 
view, and may be contrasted with President 
Butler’s broad division of university work as 
expressed in his inaugural address at Columbia: 
The university’s scholars have unconsciously di- 
vided themselves into three types or classes: those 
who investigate and break new ground; those who 
explain, apply, and make understandable the fruits 
of new investigation; and those philosophically- 
minded teachers who relate the new to the old, 
and, without dogma or intolerance, point to the 
lessons learned by the developing human spirit 
from its first blind gropings toward the light on the 
uplands of Asia, or by the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, through the insights of the world’s great 
poets, artists, scientists, philosophers, statesmen, 
and priests to its highly organized institutional and 
intellectual life of to-day, 
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But President Butler laid his chief emphasis 
on the service of the university to the State 
and the city: 


Every city. which because of its size or wealth or 
position aims to be a center of enlightenment 
and a true world capital, must be the home 
of a great university. ‘ Scholarship and 
service are the true university’s ideal. The 
university of to-day is not the home of “‘lost 
causes and forsaken beliefs and unpopular names 
and impossible loyalties.”” It keeps step with 
the march of progress, widens its sympathies with 
giving knowledge, and among a democratic people 
seeks only to instruct, to uplift, and to serve, in 
order that the cause of religion and learning, and 
of human freedom and opportunity may be continu- 
ally advanced from century to century and from 
age to age. 

It is interesting to compare this view of 
the ideal university with that of the new 
President of Princeton, Woodrow Wilson, re- 
printed in the Popular Science Monthly from 
a recent address: 


I have had sight of the perfect place of learning 
in my thought, a free place and-a various, where 
no man could be and not know with how greata 
destiny knowledge had come into the world—itself 
a little world; but not perplexed, living with a 
singleness of aim not known without; the home of 
sagacious men, hard-headed and with a will to 
know, debaters of the world’s questions every day, 
and used to the rough ways of democracy; and yet a 
place removed—calm science seated there, recluse, 


- ascetic, like a man, not knowing that the world 


asses, not caring, if the truth but come in answer to 
er prayer; and literature, walking within her open 
doors, in quiet chambers, with men of olden time, 
stoned walls about her and calm voices infinitely 
sweet; here magic ‘“‘casements, opening on the foam 
of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn,” to which you 
may withdraw and use your youth of pleasure; there 
windows open straight upon the street, where many 
stand and talk intent upon the world of men and 
business. A place where ideals are kept in heart 
in an air they can breathe; but no fool’s paradise. 
A place where to hear the truth about the past and 
hold debate about the affairs of the present, with 
knowledge and without passion; like the world in 
having all men’s life at heart, a place for men and 
all that concerns them; but unlike the world in its 
self-possession, its thorough way of talk, its care 
to know more than the moment brings to light; 
slow to take excitement, its air pure and wholesome 
with a breath of faith; every eye within it bright in 
the clear day and quick to look toward heaven for 
the confirmation of its hope. Who shall show us the 
way to this place? 


It is for President Wilson now to point the 
way, if his ideal is fashioned of firmer sub- 
stance than a dream. : 





THE EVOLUTION The two gentlemen who. organ- 
ized and opened in the summer 

ee inf 1874 an out-of-door school 
for bible study probably had little conception 
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of the extended educational movement that 
was to grow from their small foundation. 
They merely tossed a pebble into Chautau- 
qua Lake whose ripple went on expanding and 
enlarging until it became a wave that swept 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, starting sim- 
ilar schools here and there, and affecting pro- 
foundly many of the oldest and most conserva- 
tive educational institutions in the country. 
The genesis of this remarkable movement was 
in that most improbable center of educational 
influence, a Methodist camp-meeting. Messrs. 
Lewis Miller of Akron, Ohio, and John H. 
Vincent of New York were in attendance upon 
the Chautauqua Lake Camp-meeting some 
thirty years ago when the idea occurred to 
one of them that a Sunday-school assembly 
for bible study would be a useful adjunct of 
the Association. They were sufficiently broad- 
minded to make the Assembly undenomina- 
tional, and sufficiently progressive to include 
in its work what were then considered ad- 
vanced scientific methods of bible study. 
The opening of a wholesome summer resort 
for Christian people, with entertainment and 
recreation appropriate to out-of-door life, did 
the rest. The summer school was a success 
from the outset and its work was copied by 
other camp-meeting associations in different 
parts of the country. A few secular features, 
including scientific lectures, were added to 
the course in 1876, and two years later the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle was 
formed, and lectures on English history, as- 
tronomy, physical science and philosophy were 
added to the curriculum. The association 
now conducts fifteen summer schools, an ex- 
tensive correspondence school of home read- 
ing courses, and several monthly publications; 
it is continually putting forth educational 
books adapted to the mind of the various “‘cir- 
cles,’’ and has begun a series of Chautauqua 
extension lectures in harmony with the allied 
movements for university extension of the 
Chicago University and the University of 
Pennsylvania. In the July number of the 
Chautauquan, its editor celebrates the praises 
of the ‘Institution’ as the “largest institu- 
tion for higher education in the world,” and 
devotes much space to details of the work. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature that he 
brings out is the kind of people reached by the 
Literary and Scientific Circle: ‘Out of a 
class of 25,000 members enrolled, 17,750 were 
women; 7,250 were men.” 
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The enthusiasm which its students some- 
times display for that ‘“‘dangerous thing,”’ a 
little learning, is often pathetic. Those nine- 
teen pupils enrolled between the ages of sev- 
enty and eighty recall the remark of a pro- 
fessor of German, who on enrolling a student 
past three score years and ten exclaimed! ‘‘ Ach! 
he wishes to learn the language of heaven.”’ 
The work of the “Institution” is, of course, 
largely elementary and popular, but it gives 
its pupils an impetus towards self-improve- 
ment, an inspiration for the things of the in- 
tellect that is wholesome and is not to be dis- 
pised as an educational influence. The effect 
of its example upon older institutions of learn- 
ing has been most salutary. The summer 
courses at Columbia, Cornell, Chicago, and 
numberless other colleges and universities 
throughout the country all owe their inspira- 
tion to Chautauqua; and the benefits that 
many busy people have derived, and are still 
receiving from these worthy extensions of uni- 
versity effort may hardly be recounted. 
The tendency nowadays is not 
to increase the number of de- 
grees which a university gives, 
but to reduce and simplify them. It is even 
contended that the modern university should 
give but one degree, that of Bachelor of Arts, 
thus doing away with all other degrees. To 
bring this about it would be necessary to have 
the Arts and Science courses approach each 
other more closely. The scientific student 
would be obliged to take more of the rudimen- 
tary studies of the arts department, and the 
arts department could be made a little less 
rigidly classical. In this way the Bachelor of 
Science could be gradually transformed, and 
by taking his science in the form of electives 
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could be graduated upon an equality with 
those who have heretofore been in the arts 
department. The distinction between the two 
schools no longer means what it used to mean, 
and might readily be abolished. Before the 
introduction of elective courses the classical 
department represented a liberal education, 
but with the broadening of an university cur- 
riculum, the student has a choice of many 
studies, proficiency in which will earn him his 
degree, even though they are studies destined 
to fit him more for his subsequent professional 
life than for general culture. From an ideal 
viewpoint, as President Schurman, of Cornell, 
said recently before the University meeting at 
Albany, it should be the aim of a college 
course to train the student so that he shall 
leave the university a liberally cultured man. 
Mental discipline is insisted upon in the studies 
of the two earlier years, when Greek and Latin 
are generally required. It is a question, how- 
ever, whether one of these might not reasonably 
be omitted in favor of more extended study of 
our native tongue, or of contemporary litera- 
ture. In the college expansion which has 
lately taken place, the faculties have slowly 
done away with so much of the rigorous, old 
classical requirements, and with such success 
that the present effort to bring the scientific 
schools and arts departments into closer touch 
seems a wise and a progressive step. 


Mr. John Corbin, writing in the 

THE AMERICAN Forum on the ever interesting 
” subject of The American Drama, 
presents some current phases of the problem 


and the art in terse and readable fashion. He - 


divides modern critics into three classes: 1— 
“‘Veterans who chant the praises of the epoch 
that is closed—prophets of despair;’’ 2—‘‘ de- 
votees of the modern literary dramatists— 
prophets of hope;’’ 3—‘‘the great theatre-go- 
ing public.” In the view of the last named 
class ‘‘ Shakespeare spells ruin and Ibsen spells 
rot.” It loves the “hysterical Zaza’’ and the 
“salacious Sapho”’ and also the “dear, famil- 
iar Rip Van Winkle;’’ and it is thoroughly sat- 
isfied with its own judgments. In the opinion 
of the Shakespeare veteran the public is sordid 
and degenerate; in the opinion of the Ibsen de- 
votee it is sordid and unregenerate; but it is 
enough for the theatre manager to know that 
it holds the purse strings, and he gives the pub- 
lic what he believes it wants. The develop- 
ment of the ‘‘syndicate,’’ which now controls 
all the best American theatres, makes engage- 
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ments for, and dictates the réles of, all the best 
dramatic artists, American and foreign, that 
play in this country, has greatly improved the 
business of purveying drama; but it has fixed 
the character of the plays presented and of the 
artistic performance at, or a little below, the 
level of public appreciation: 

The drama is in precisely the condition in which 


‘ literature would be if the ss public were 
n 


limited to the ten-cent magazines. the world of 
letters, however, there are magazines that still print 
the best literature, even when it is above the heads 
of the many; and there are still publishers who put 
forth books of high quality, both foreign and native, 
even when there is only a slight profit in them, or 
none at all. The great authors of all time are still 
reprinted in the cheapest as well as the best apparel, 
and are within reach of every one who cares for 
them. There is no doubt that the ten-cent maga- 
zines do food in informing the many, and there is 
also no doubt that the syndicate does good work 
in giving the play-going public what it wants. The 


’ drama has become democratic as no art has ever 


been democratic in the history of the world. But 
it will never have any real existence as a high art 
until it is so organized that the best plays of to-day 
and of all time find their way to the attention of the 
most cultivated minds. 7 When there is a 
strong and vital upward tendency the final tri- 
umph of good sense is only a matter of time; and 
nothing could so greatly facilitate the regeneration 
of the drama as an intelligent study of the means 
by which France and Germany have so far out- 
stripped English-speaking countries. 

It is hardly to be supposed that the syndi- 
cate, which finds its profits in purveying to a 
debased public taste, will undertake this study; ° 
the day of the independent stock company is 
past, and the hope of an endowed theatre seems 
immeasurably deferred by the growing power 
of the syndicate. Is there a ray of hope in the 
renewed interest which our universities are tak- 
ing in the study of ancient and modern drama, 
as art? Would it, for instance, be wholly out- 
side the province of a university, situated as 
Columbia is at the centre of dramatic influence, 
to add to its professional schools one in the art 
of acting, to equip the school with all the appli- 
ances of a modern theatre, and to give public 
performances of the best and worthiest plays of 
all countries and all times? The income from 
such performances would help to defray the ex- 
penses of the undertaking, while the public ser- 
vice which the university would thus be ren- 
dering might not be unworthy of President 
Butler’s lofty ideal. 





If the world grows more and 

PAGEANTS. more practical every day, why is 

it that it shows a growing fond- 

ness for pomp and pageantry? There is noth- 
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ing we love better to-day than a successful imi- 
tation of old time gorgeousness. From all ac- 
counts our staid English cousins had prepared 
to outdo all previous pageants in the coronation 
of the formerly very democratic Edward VII. 
No world’s exposition has been so successful in 
people’s minds as that at Chicago, which was a 
thoroughly successful revival of old time ar- 
chitectural forms. In Greece they have rebuilt 
the old stadium and repeopled it as it was in the 
days of real gladiators. At the Paris exposi- 
tion of two years ago one of the most interesting 
of all displays was the rebuilding and repeop- 
ling of old Parisian streets. Again in Rome 
this year the natal day of the city was marked 
by arevival of ancient Rome, a procession tak- 
ing place in the Palatine which imitated as 
closely as could be the old costumes worn in the 
time of Rome’s greatest splendor. All over the 
world this fondness for pageantry is manifest. 
On the stage it takes the form of plays like Ben 
Hur or of Passion plays like that of Oberammer- 
gau; in books interest centres in historical 
novels. We are living in a time of revival. Year 
by year the costumes of the present grow more 
staid and monotonous, and year by year the 
fondness for revivals grows more strong. It is 
curious that with the millions of dollars spent 
in these ways little or nothing of permanent 
value comes of them. If we love these things 
why do we build fanciful cities in which to lodge 
our expositions and consign them after six 
months to the ash heap? Why, on the other 
hand, do we construct cities as outrageously 
ugly as Atlantic City, when they might be made 
like Venice? There is something in the gayety 
of old time color and form which thrills our 
modern puritans. We seem to have moved a 
tremendous distance in the past few hundred 
years. A writer in the San Francisco Argonaut 
puts this graphically in the following series of 
questions: 

Do you remember that only a couple of centuries 
ago, our race in England flayed, tortured, and disem- 
boweled political adversaries? Do you know that 
they chopped traitors into four quarters, and hung 
up their remains in public places, like butchers’ meat? 
Do you know that it is less than two centuries since 
rebels’ heads ornamented Temple Bar, in London 
town? Do you know that it is less than that since 
our American ancestors drowned witches and bored 
red-hot irons through Quakers’ tongues? 


These olden times were picturesque indeed, 
and on the whole we miss the color of it but 
may be thankful that the spirit is dead and 


gone. 
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An article in the Criterion upon 
Yellow Journalism by an ‘“‘ Ex- 
yellow journalist” analyses the 
peculiar features of a literary creation which 
is supposed to be essentially modérn, but which 
the writer points out has been in existence for 
many years. He cites the New York Herald, 
the old Cincinnati Enquirer and various other 
newspapers in support of his assertion. Inci- 
dentally the writer says that the enormous 
circulations gained by these newspapers have 
in no way interfered with the prosperity of the 
more staid and respectable newspapers. On 
the contrary, the yellow journals have, by 
their picturesque methods, created armies of 
new readers, the overflow from which natu- 
rally drifts toward the more sober and reliable 
journals of the day, so that, in the capacity 
of bush beaters, the yellow journals are slowly 
contributing to the growth of their more reput- 
able brothers. The article goes on to inquire 
into the peculiarities of these journals and the 
causes of their undoubted success, for which 
the reader may be referred to the article itself. 
The conclusion which he draws is that there is 
merit in the yellow journal scheme, and he 
seeks to find a means of applying it to a more 
reputable use, without adopting its glaring 
faults. Of this he says, in conclusion: 


I believe that such a thing is possible, but not on 
the lines which the respectable thinkers have gener- 
ally been inclined to follow. You cannot print a 
paper with small headlines and no pictures, have 
it speak respectfully of the Northern Securities 
merger and severely of the arrogance of labor 
unions, and exnect to circulate it largely on the 
East Side because it sells fora cent. Your respect- 
able paper, it it is to reach the masses, must be 
yellow in so far as yellowness is not disreputable. 
It must not be afraid of big headlines or pictures, 
although both might advantageously be toned 
down somewhat, as even the original yellow papers 
are discovering. You must not lay too much stress 
on delicate taste. You must not be afraid to shout 
instead of speaking in gentlemanly undertones. 
You must not hesitate to criticise corporations and 
millionaires when they do things opposed to’ the 
public interests. When there is a strike, you must 
not instantly assume that the strikers are wrong and 
summon the Governor to call out the militia. hat 
you may do in the way of improvement is to refrain 
from printing a story until you know it is true, to 
make accuracy instead of record-breaking celerity 
the supreme requirement in your news-room, to 
give somewhat less prominence to the darker and 
more to the brighter side of life, and to refrain from 
dragging family skeletons into light unless there is 
some public reason for the exposure. These things 
will not impair the popularity of your paper, and if, 
with them all, you could convince the masses that 
you were honestly concerned about their interests, 

ou might manage to make the reformed yellow 
journal pay its way—the only test of genuine success. 


YELLOW 
RESPECTABILITY 
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Tracey, the outlaw, is a pic- 
THE STRENVOUS turesque character if a dangerous 

one. The list of casualties brought 
about since he escaped on June g from the 
Cook County penitentiary, in the State of 
Washington, up to the middle of July, includes 
seven guards and deputy sheriffs killed, others 
wounded, and a list of thefts and hold-ups 
which would occupy a page of print. At 
various times he has been in the very hands of 
his pursuers, only to escape by some clever 
ruse, or by the use of fire-arms. He has been 
hunted by posses of citizens, by bloodhounds, 
by officers of the law, and by regiments, has 
shown the utmost disdain for his pursuers, and 
on the rsth of July, though supposed to be 
wounded, was still leading the authorities a 
lively dance. As the days have passed on the 
original reward offered for his capture has 
grown steadily until it has put the Western coast 
in a condition to think of nothing else but the 
capture of this modern Robin Hood. The 
New York Times seems to consider the whole 
affair but a sort of clever hoax got up by an 
enterprising newspaper reporter. The events 
have been crowding one another so swiftly, 
and the interest has been so well sustained, 
that people are beginning to look upon the 
thrilling telegrams from Seattle and its neigh- 
borhood as continued installments in a thor- 
oughly up-to-date romance. Jesse James was 
something of a character, but could hardly be 
compared with Tracey, who has crowded all 
the events that have made him famous into the 
short space of thirty days. It seems so 
thoroughly unnecessary for a man of such in- 
genuity and skill to have been a simple crook, 
when strenuousness is at the height of its popu- 
larity. 
While Parisians are joyously 
celebrating the fall of the old 
Bastile, Italians have been shed- 
ding tears over the crumbling of the famous 
Campanile that stood in the Piagga di San 
Marco at Venice. It was one of the stones of 
Venice—one of its old and revered monuments. 
No one who has ever seen Venice has not car- 
ried away with him a vivid impression of the 
lofty bell-tower. It rose some 325 feet in air 
above the ground, a square shaft of brick, 
surmounted by the statue of an angel. Built 
in 888, the tower has stood a thousand years. 
People have gone up and down its dizzy heights 
in scores, and the tower was only recently pro- 
nounced to be absolutely safe. The curious 


THE FALLEN 
CAMPANILE 


fact about its fall was that it did little or no 
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damage to any other structure. On one side of 
it is the famous Church of St. Mark—the 
greatest treasure Venice holds, while the 
Doge’s palace is beside it also. A slight fissure 
appeared in the bricks a day or two before 
the tower fell, and people were forbidden fur- 
ther climbing of the tower. Suddenly one of the 
columns which supported the roof gave way; 
the stone top of the tower fell, and the support- 
ing brickwork crumbled almost gently to the 
ground, destroying only the Loggia near it. 
Had the whole tower been repointed it might 
have fallen as a mass and overwhelmed the 
church or Doge’s Palace. No one who has 
seen this shaft by day or night can ever forget 
it. In the sunshine it bore a pinkish tinge that 
made it a part of fairyland. At night it was 
often illumined from without with red fire 
as are other of the buildings on the Grand 
Canal. At such a time it shot into the air 
above all surroundings like a boreal shaft, while 
its reflection danced deep in the waves of the 
lagoon. There is nothing to do but to recon- 
struct the Campanile, for it has been a part of 
Venice which the world cannot afford to lose. 
With a steel core and the weather-worn bricks 
it could, and should, be made to rise and stand 
for many centuries to come, just where it stood 
before. 





“sxy-scrapers” Much has been written in recent 
‘ years about the influence of Sky- 
rr scrapers and expositions upon out- 
of-door art, and especially upon American archi- 
tecture. As one city after another has bank- 
rupted itself in the laudable effort to produce 
the ‘‘greatest show on earth,”’ the need of dis- 
covering a residuum of public benefit left from 
the millions that have been poured like water 
into expositions, to float a bubble of evan- 
escent pageantry over the depths of an un- 
known deficit, has impressed many worthy 
people, and they have laid great stress upon 
the artistic influence of the fleeting show. The 
mimic palaces of the Chicago World’s Fair, 
and of some of the later expositions, charmed 
us by the harmony of their proportions, the 
spaciousness of their lateral dimensions, and 
the significance and appropriateness of their 
sculptural decorations. Their influence upon 
the public taste would have been productive 
of greater and more permanent results but 
for the development ‘during the same period 
of the many-storied office building and apart- 
ment house that haveinvaded all our cities in 
the last dozen years, revolutionizing methods 
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of construction and altering the whole con- 
figuration of city landscape. 

Lower New York, from the harbor, pre- 
sents a huge jumble of lofty edifices, imposing 
in the mass, and offering a noble sky-line, but 
with each of its separate units constructed 
like a card house, with twenty or more tiers 
of human pigeon-holes—an architectural con- 
undrum; and these so dominate the land- 
scape that any well-proportioned building, 
or group of buildings, must of necessity be 
dwarfed and overtopped by them. . Under 
present conditions the attempt to establish 
in the heart of New York an imposing civic 
centre of municipal buildings, recalling the 
glories of the ‘‘White City,’’ at Chicago, 
would be a failure, and what is true of New 
York must, sooner or later, be true of most 
other American cities. A civic centre that is 
represented by a depression in the sky-line 
can never be very impressive. 

As expressing the dominant commercialism 
of American life, however, the twenty-storied 
building marks asignificant era in the history of 
American architecture. Inthe Forum for July, 
Mr. A. D. F. Hamlin recalls the saying 
of Prof. Otto Wagner, of Vienna: ‘‘It is, 
indeed, to be assumed as demonstrated that 
art and artists always represent their period,” 
and adds: “The extraordinary structures 
which have been reared in America in recent 
years for the purposes of business are the evi- 
dence that our American architecture is a liv- 
ing and progressive art, with her eyes fixed 
not on the past, but on the future; not de- 
crepit but young and full of life. If she has 
not yet attained to the statuesque beauty of 
perfect art, there is in her fair proportions the 
promise of a maturing splendor with which 
the years shall shortly endow her, and of which 
the mighty nation shall have no cause to be 
ashamed.” 

While we may not all share Mr. Hamlin’s 
enthusiasm for the ‘‘sky-scraper,’’» we must 
admit that for the present it has the right of 
way in American architecture; that its pres- 
ence and commanding position in our cities 
must be under the influence of the expositions 
of little avail for the reformation of municipal 
architecture, and that the conflict between the 
two influences typifies admirably the conflict 
between commercialism and the civic spirit 
in American life. 


In two of the current reviews 


THE FRENCH ’ 
REGIME IN we have been treated to glimp- 
CANADA ses of two quaint and interesting 


civic ideals that, in days of old, competed 
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with ours for supremacy on this continent. 
In the Empire Review for June, Gilbert Par- 
ker, M.P., now, by the grace of Edward VII., 
newly titled Sir Gilbert, recounts some of the 
features of Life in Canada Under the Old Ré- 
gime in language which, it is true, recalis the 
familiar pictures that Parkman painted for us 
a third of a century ago, but which loses none 
of its charm by repetition: 

The ghost of the ‘ancien régime”’ still haunts the 
dreamy fireside of Quebec. When Wolfe 
came the flight of a century and a half had trans- 
formed Champlain’s “ Abitation”’ and its clustering 
huts into the strongest and fairest city of the New 
World. Churches, convents, and schools huddled 
together, a picturesque mélange of architecture, 
upon the uneven summit of a towering rock; black 
cannon thrust their towering muzzles through the 
girdling walls of stone; and, highest of all, rose the 
bastioned citadel, commanding the river, the city, 
and the graceful country rolling inland from high Cape 
Diamond. . owards the close «f the 
French period Quebec had a population of about 
seven thousand, of whom more than half lived in the 
Lower Town. Here on the narrow strand beneath 
the cliff the tenements grouped themselves irregularly 
and narrow winding streets ran in and-out to give 
them access. . . . The Upper Town was 
chiefly occupied by public buildings, the Chateau, 
the cathedral, churches, schools and convents. 
Here also the streets followed no definite plan, but 
ambled hither and thither along the uneven summit. 
The houses, built of wood or of gray stone, were 
nearly always one story in height, and surmounted 
by a tall, steep roof, through which the tiny dormer 
windows peeped in picturesque disorder. Inside a 
slight partition divided the dwelling into two cham- 
bers. In the end of the living room stood a large 
open fire-place, equipped with an iron crane, upon 
which swung the household cooking pots. ate 
The houses of the better class . were 
usually constructed of stone, contained many 
spacious rooms, and were filled with luxurious fur- 
niture imported from France. The polished floors 
were strewn with beaver rugs or robes of bear skin 
while Parisian damask or Indian beaded work 
made artistic draperies. . . . The winter 
being the idle half of the year was the choice time of 
social visits, and in these courtesies the habitants 
were assiduous. Between Christmas and Ash 
Wednesday they strove, it would seem, to fill them- 
selves with gaiety against the gray season of Lent. 
Without invitation a procession of visitors drove to 
a selected house, and almost made bankrupt its 
larder in an effort to do full justice to the boundless 
hospitality. ’ Thus they went gaily from 
homestead to homestead during the days of snow, 
without prejudice, victimizing each other in turn 
with these ‘“‘surprise parties.” La haute noblesse 
also found the winter the liveliest social season, and 
casual entertainments lacked the studied formality 
of official functions. Their quaint carrioles sped 
jingling over the snow from one manor-house to 
another; here a dinner party, there a dance, and 
everywhere a frugal happiness. . . Behind 
all the gaiety of French Canada stood the gray 
background of the Church Militant; and even in her 
lightest moments, Quebec never strained far on her 
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sacred leash. . . Quebec was filled with the 
incense of a constant worship, and the very atmos- 
phere was heavy with piety. 

The government was of the most paternal 
character and the social life medieval. ‘From 
generation to generation the light-hearted 
habitant cheerfully paid hisdime tothe church, 
his cens et rente to the seigneur, and rendered 
his military service to the Governor.” 

There is a sympathy in this picture that is 
sometimes lacking from the pages of Park- 
man. That Puritan-descended Unitarian 
could not always conceal his innate hostility 
to the priest; but the accomplished author of 
The Right of Way, is, by virtue of his ‘magina- 
tion at least, in complete harmony with the 
subject of his sketch. In reading his pages 
we feel with him that the life he describes is 
artistically more ideal than the homespun free- 
dom or the British colonies, and are disposed 
to let our imaginations play with the attrac- 
tive possibilities of a triumphant French ré- 
gime perpetuating itself inthe Canadian forests. 


LANDMARKS OF Founded like Quebec, on beaver 
skins, the Dutch settlement of 

NETHERLANDS =ew Amsterdam was, in the 
time when Peter Stuyvesant exercised pater- 
nal sway over the trading post both in appear- 
ance and in its social life, a quaintly different 
town from its French rival. Mr. C. W. Hem- 
street gives us some glimpses of the external 
aspects of the Dutch settlement in the first of 
a series of articles on Literary Landmarks of 
New York, now running in the Critic: 

It merely tipped the triangular point of the Island 
of Manhattan. enclosed on two sides by rivers, and 
on the land side by a wall of wood and soil which 
served to keep the Indians out—a wall stretching 
straight across the island quite from river to river, 
following the line that Wall street was to take later 
whertt Indians should be no more and when the town 
itself should have burst its bounds. -The streets 
were winding ways that had their birth as Indian 
trails, passed their infancy as cow paths, and 
had so wound around marshy tracts and been 
deviated from their course that as streets they must 
of necessity be irregular and vacillating. The 
houses were low, irregular, with sloping roofs and 
gable ends to the street. They were built of wood— 
that is, all except the church, the Stadt Huys, the 
Governor’s house, and. some few dwellings of colon- 
ists who had brought much wealth with them from 
Holland. 

The inhabitants numbered about fifteen 
hundred souls, and even in this small com- 
munity— 

There were marked differences in wealth, birth, 
and reputation, which were to develop with the 
passing years into the distinctions of to-day. The 
aristocracy of these times centered about the family 
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of the Dutch Governor, Peter Stuyvesant. There 
was Oloff Van Cortlandt, a thriving merchant, and 
one of the richest men in the New Netherlands; 
there were Hendrik Kip and his three sons; there 
were Dr. La Montague and his daughters and Govert 
Lookennans and Nicasius De Sille—the last a coun- 
cillor in the provincial government, a man of wealth 
and worldly possessions, and, withal, a poet. In his 
house was much heavy plate of rich design; solid, 
carved furniture, and rare hangings; and on winter 
nights his guests sat down to a table laden with blue 
and white china, ornamented with strange Chinese 
pictures, and drank their tea from the tiniest china 
cups, and altogether were entertained with all the 

omp and circumstance he had known at The Hague. 

is wedding was an event of much importance in the 
colony; but with all his wealth and poetical accom- 
plishments, he was unable to keep the affections of 
his spouse, from whom he was soon separated by 
mutual agreement. When the English came to 
take possession of New Amsterdam, Stuyvesant 
moved out of town to alittle settlement he had built 
up and called Bouwerie Village, which was far out on 
the Bouwerie Road, and Nicasius De Sille settled 
down as a merchant, and little more was heard of 


him as a poet. 
These few glimpses of life in New Nether- 


lands may readily be eked out from the fanci- 
ful pictures of Diederich Knickerbocker, or 
the more trustworthy annals of Fisk; but the 
life of the period has passed completely from 
the earth. The descendants of the Dutch 
patroons and peasants and tradesmen are not 
to be distinguished from the English stock 
into which they have been absorbed (unless, 
as some say, our strenuous President is a re- 
incarnation of sturdy Petrus of the wooden 
leg). In this respect the fate of New Amster- 
dam is less enviable than that of Quebec, for 
the habitant of Lower Canada is still a French- 
man to the core, and preserves the traditions 
of his race. There is little to tempt the im- 
agination in the early annals of New York, 
only the flavor of quaintness that attaches to 
most provincial life. America of the present 
would not have been profoundly different if 
the Dutch had absorbed the English, instead 
of the English the Dutch; but what another 
world it would have been, to be sure, if the 
French had absorbed them both! 

In one of those genial papers 
which, in days gone by, Mr. 
Curtis contributed to Harper’s Easy Chair, 
there is recorded a lively colloquy between 
Urbs and Rus anent the respective merits of 
city and suburban life. 

““You must find it very annoying to be tied 
to exact hours of trains and boats,”’ says Urbs 
to Rus. 

“Every choice has its inconveniences, un- 
doubtedly,” responds Rus, ‘‘but I concluded 


COUNTRY LIFE 
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that I preferred fresh air for my children to 
the atmosphere of sewers and gas factories, 
and I have a prejudice for breakfasting by 
sunlight rather than by gas,’’ etc. 

The old familar arguments we have heard 
so often respecting sidewalks and mosquitoes, 
street cars and malaria, were all rehearsed and 
summed up in the reflection which the Easy 
Chair himself commended ‘‘to those intend- 
ing matrimony, and thinking of a country 
home, that there are some serious objections 
to a suburban residence.”’ 

In a recent number of The Outlook the dis- 
cussion is recalled by a paper from Dr. Amory 
H. Bradford on The Suburban Church. As 
the pastor of such a church, he has seen much 
to commend in the nearly ideal home life of 
the suburban towns and villages with which 
he is-familiar. His faith, indeed, in Ameri- 
can political and social institutions has been 
strengthened by it. Nevertheless, there are 
some disadvantages growing out of this very 
virtue, in the tendency to isolation of the 
separate homes. There is little real social 
life, except in the form of women’s clubs—of 
whose diversions the reverend doctor evi- 
dently has his own opinion; there is little 
co-operation in church work, little interest in 
local affairs, and there is a lack of harmony 
between the city people and the native resi- 
dents. But the good doctor believes that it 
is the mission of the suburban church to help 
correct these evils and to direct the energies 
of suburban residents into work helpful to 
the neighboring city. 

The conveniences of rural life and the means 
of enjoying it have multiplied since the elder 
Easy Chair passed from the scene. It is our 
misfortune that he has not survived to record 
for us his impressions of the modern country 
club. We are reminded of the rapid growth 
of this popular institution into public favor 
by Mr. Frank S. Arnett, writing in Munsey’s 
for July: 

The country club is essentially American. In 
Britain it is not needed. On the continent of Eu- 
rope it is not wanted. Even with us its evolution 


is the history of barely twenty years. It has come 
into existence only since we have learned to play. 


It was originally a protest against the old- 
time summer hotel, ‘‘probably the most 
ghastly aid tothe killing of time ever devised.” 
The true country club had its origin in Bos- 
ton; but it may be traced still further back 
to the club formed by Washington Irving that 
used to hold its meetings in the old country 
house on the Passaic river. Although older 
than the modern craze for golf, fondness for 
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this sport has been the most potent factor in 
the recent growth of the country club, and 
a well-equipped golf course is, next to the 
club-house itself, its most indispensable feat- 


ure. It is, however, the social freedom of the 
country club that recommends it especially to 
Mr. Arnett. The charm of unconventional 
companionship, even of platonic relations, 
between men, especially bachelor men, and 
the ‘‘women they meet in each other’s homes” 
is the compelling attraction for him, and it is 
evident that love of the country-side for its 
own sake, apart from sports and social amuse- 
ments, is not an important element in the 
country clubs with which he has been in touch. 

There is a still more fashionable phase of 
country life that builds itself stately man- 
sions in great forest parks, reproducing the 
life of an English nobleman, with a great 
retinue of servants and a goodly company of 
guests, who have been “invited down’’ to spend 
a fortnight in the owner’s absence, to use the 
stables, admire the hounds, and sample the 
wines—and to settle with the steward after- 
ward; but none of these phases—neither the 
country club, the suburban villa, nor the 
forest park—bring their votaries very close to 
the heart of nature. There is a country life 
that surpasses these in real enjoyment. It 
will be found here and there upon some aban- 
doted farm or village leasehold, where a family 
of intelligence and refinement have set them- 
selves to the simple task of cultivating the 
soil, not primarily for profit, although not 
neglecting either the practical rewards of 
honest industry, but for love of nature, for 
delight in seeing things grow, and more 
especially for that intelligent study of na- 
ture’s laws and processes which brings its own 
reward. We have had some delightful’ pic- 
tures in literature of such a family as this— 
none, perhaps, more widely known than that 
wholesome book, E. P. Roe’s Nature’s Serial 
Story; but it should be known in the con- 
crete to be fully appreciated. The dweller 
in the city who has such a family on his visit- 
ing list may count himself fortunate indeed. 
Yet how much richer and fuller is the life of 
your country friend! Apart from the noise 
and bustle, the wear and tear of city life, he 
busies himself with those quiet activities that 
fill a life of repose. Nature spreads each day 
a new panorama before him—an open book 
to his trained eye. Literature takes him into 
that close companionship with her choicest 
spirits for which you lack the time. Art is 


all about him in sunrise and sunset and change- 
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ful sky, in the butterfly’s wing, the hum of 
the insect and the song of the bird. Science 
is his handmaid and does him service at every 
turn. He is at once the instrument and the 
commander of natural forces, a King in his 
own domain, a man in his proper environ- 
ment. He drinks to the full of the cup of 
.life, while the dweller in towns snatches at 
its shadow and dashes its substance to the 
ground. 





We have been lately reminded 
OLD TIME sPorts by an erudite Frenchman, M. 
Jusserand, in a book on the 
Sports and Games of Ancient France, of the 
antiquity of some of the most modern fads 
in out-of-door sports. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury, laws were enacted forbidding gallants of 
the French court to play at tennis “in their 
shirts’’—evidently that modern adornment of 
athletic grace and beauty, the sweater, was 
not then in use. It was not for esthetic rea- 
sons, however, that such enactments were 
made; these Solons of the Middle Ages actu- 
ally plagiarized Kipling in their preference for 
the warlike pastimes of archery, tournaments 
and justs, In the light of M. Jusserand’s dis- 
coveries we are better able to understand the 
smart with which young Harry the Fifth re- 
ceived his present of tennis balls from the 
French Dauphin. It was a sorry jest, to be 
sure, and had rueful consequences for France, 
but it did not interrupt for long the practise 
of tennis or the lucrative trade in tennis balls 
carried on by thirteen manufacturers of Paris, 
for the French tennis balls were justly cele- 
brated. At the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury Paris alone had 250 tennis courts, and the 
popularity of the game continued until the 
time of Louis XIV., when, in common with 
other active sports it began to wane, only to 
find a new birth in the modern game of lawn 
tennis. Says a writer in Country Life: 
It is impossible to conceive any of those mag- 
nificent beaux and belles that we see in the old 
pictures rushing about in the wild disorder of lawn 


tennis. Theirs was a day of brocades, of minuets, 
and of dignity, of trim yew hedges, and of the game 


of bowls. Ours is a day of short skirts and knicker-. 


bockers, of bicycling and golf, but still we are turning 
again to an affection for the formal and the dignified 
in the fashion of our gardens, and therewith, to some 
disposition, to renew the playing of bowls, a game so 
inseparably associated with a well-kept lawn. pri 
The game of bowls which stands out most clearly 
in the. historical retrospect is that which was in 
course of playing when the news of the y ype 
Armada was brought to Plymouth Hoe. It did not 
cause Drake, gallant seaman, to leave the game un- 


' 
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finished—strong contrast to the unworthy behavior : 
of the Stuart King, who actually broke off a game of 
golf (the inference is unavoidable that he was a hole 
or two down) on hearing of the Irish Rebellion. 

The antiquity of bowls is fully established 
by M. Jusserand when he refers to a minia- 
ture in a Chantilly bible in which the disciples 
are represented as indulging in this innocent, if 
not altogether apostolic, pastime, while the 
Savior prayed. _ 

The prototype of golf we know was ‘‘jeu de 
crosse,’’ a game that was introduced in France 
by Crusaders returning from the East, where they 
had found that or a similar game, miore re- 
sembling modern polo, played on horseback by 
Circassian warriors. In Golfing Counsels of 
Perfection a writer in Outing says: ‘‘We 
may take it for certain that no game is so 
fully appreciated by those who play it badly 
as golf.’’ Like most counsellors of perfection, 
he speaks disparagirigly of those who are con- 
tent to play but moderately well; yet to’some 
of us the chief charm of golf is the fact that 
so many people of middle or uncertain age 
have renewed their youth while playing it badly. 

Cricket, which, like golf, was derived from, 
‘‘jeu de crosse,’’ was played in France as early 
as 1478, although it did not appear in England 
until 1598. Another ancient game was “‘ jeu de 
mail,” called in England “‘pale mail,” the 
original of Pall Mall where the game was 
played in the time of Pepys. It was played 
with wooden balls and mallets. Billiards and 
croquet were both derived from this game, 
the former being originally an out-of-door 
game, played on the lawn. 

Of such ancient sports as hunting, falconry, 
angling and the like, how much has: been. 
written in times of old! How much is still 
pouring from the press in prose and verse! 
Angling, of all sports, has developed the great- 
est body of quaint philosophy, and duck 
shooting the most bellicose of President’s 
messages; but (pace Kipling!) there is a 
gentler art than either of these, that of photo- 
graphing wild things—not without risks at 
times to the photographer, but bloodless— 
which deserves, and is producing, a finer 
literature and a higher art. From flowers and 
field-mice to the big game of the Rockies the 
photographer passes with ever-increasing de- 
light. If he exposes his life and his film in 
the same breathless instant, it is for worthier 
ends than bear meat or venison. His relish 
is keener and his satisfaction more permanent. 
The noblest of modern sportsmen is the 
‘camera hunter,” 
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pELIOnT The number of our nature writers 
IN NATURE and the catalogue of their works 


growapace. Audubon and Thor- 
eau, Gibson and Burroughs have multiplied 
themselves over and over in the seeing eyes, 
attentive ears, and inductive minds of their 
foster children of the pen and brush and 
camera. They have diffused themselves in a 
gentle influence of joy in animate things that 
has sweetened the lives of thousands and 
brought to them glimpses new and startling 
of the old, old ways of nature. The world 
owes a debt of gratitude to these elder seers, 
if only for the fresh spring crop of nature 
books and nature articles it garners every 
year. The poet is perennial; him .we have 
had since the first lover thrummed his lyre 
under Dulcinea’s window, how many ages ago! 
But the prophet and the priest, or priestess, 
of nature are new creations of these latter 
days of inductive science. One tells us in 
the language of the fairy books of a ‘‘ Meadow 
Orchestra’”’ of tree-toads, crickets and katy- 
dids, of grasshoppers and locusts, that scrape 
their fiddles, thrum their banjos, and play 
their pipes for our delectation in the summer 
months; and another of ‘‘ Dancing Flowers”’ 
that trip the light fantastic toe in graceful 
“‘Flower Dances’ in time with the music of 
the insect violins; a third lets his imagination 
soar with the ‘‘ Vegetable Airships’”’ that dis- 
tribute the seeds of the kingdom of plants in 
miniature rivalry with Santos-Dumont. Thev 
are tales for children, perhaps; but some of 
us were children forty years or more ago, and 
we like them better than do the children of 
to-day—those hard-headed little geologists, 
botanists, entomologists and ornithologists of 
the Froebel school. 

The discovery of a continent by a pious 
Italian, bent on a new crusade, was a marvel 
to his age. and to ours a godsend; but of 
greater significance to the human soul is this 
fresh discovery of a realm all about us, un- 
explored by our fathers, undreamed of by 
our grandfathers, but in which our children 
and children’s children shall increasingly live 
—the realm of nature and of nature’s law. 


In one of the current magazines, 

RICHES AND The New England, there is an 

illustration for a little poem 

representing a workman at his loom in the 

darkened light of a city factory, dreaming of 
the country and the sea, 
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There is pathos in the picture which ap- 
peals to every soul that has ever loved the 
country or the sea, or that has ever chafed 
under the restraints of city life in summer. 
But we know that the poet and the artist are 
both wrong. 

What the workingman really longs for, 
what he spends his hard earned savings 
to enjoy, is the hurdy-gurdy at Willow 
Grove or the mug of beer at Coney Island, 
and this is the real pinch of poverty, this 
dwarfed and misshapen craving for ignoble 
pleasures, that is part of the blighting influ- 
ence of a false environment. 

If we are to believe a recent writer in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, no one gets more pleas- 
uré out of his position in life than the man of 
taste with slender means: 

‘‘ Perhaps he loves rare books, old china, 
antique bronzes, pictures and quaint furni- 
ture. If so, every treasure must be pur- 
chased at the expense of some personal sacri- 
fice. He slaughters the idol of self to gratify 
the pleasures of a refined nature. The house 
of such a man is, above all else, a home. It 
is a place to nestle in. The fire is warm, the 
armchair tempting, and everything honest 
and comfortable. Treasures will 
stand there which represent many shabby 
suits. But they are all companions and 
friends, and not one could go astray without 
a sigh, perhaps tears.” 

Even his charity has a keener joy: ‘Most 
charity is selfish. Men enjoy the pleasure of 
giving, and the smaller the means the more 
exquisite the sensation—the hard earned 
penny honestly given has more real virtue 
than the golden coin wrung from the purse of 
affluence. because publicity demands it.” 

As compared with these pleasures of pov- 
erty, there is something pinchbeck even in 
that satisfaction to vanity, the gratified love 
of power. How delightful, we amiably im- 
agine, must be the day dreams of a millionaire! 
His is the power of capital—that modern 
Aladdin’s lamp—of social distinction—to sum- 
mon all that is celebrated of wit or learning, 
of beauty or fashion to his table—of influence 
in the world financial, industrial, or political— 
all these are his and more. It would be weari- 
some to enumerate his advantages; but, if 
with possession gained he has lost the power 
to enjoy, of what worth are they? 

Riches and poverty—are they not, after all, 
endowments of the soul? 
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Courtesy of Metropolitan Magazine. 
MARIE AMELIA, QUEEN OF PORTUGAL 


There is no more captivating 
‘queen ‘figure on the thrones of all Eu- 
rope than is Marie Amelia, 
Queen of Portugal. The Queen is the oldest 
daughter of the French pretender, the duke 
of Orleans, and was born in England in one of 
the many years when her father’s residence 
was at the country seat, Twickenham, during 
his long exile from France. In 1886, through 
the influence of that royal matchmaker, Vic- 
toria, Marie Amelia was married to Don Carlos, 
the then heir apparent to the throne of Portu- 
gal. Three years later came his accession, 
and Queen Marie Amelia entered upon a 
career which has made her the most univer- 
sally beloved character of modern times, her 
popularity being said to exceed that of even 
that much sung queen, Carmen Sylvia. 
Marie Amelia is possessed of a character 


as remarkable for its lovable positive qualities 


as that of her royal spouse is for its disagree- 
able negative traits. She is a woman of 
strong character and high intellectual power, 
generous, quick witted, far-seeing. She isa 
close student of human nature, or, rather, has 


@ 


an intuitive perception of it; she is a scientist 
of high standing, isa graduate in medicine and 
an expert upon matters of hospital nursing and 
sanitary cooking. The fact is, Queen Marie 
Amelia is a-‘most extraordinary woman. Her 
distinction of being the only royal M. D. in 
the world is but one of her many unusual at- 
tractions. Although a devotee of quiet do- 
mesticity and a model wife and mother, she 
is thoroughly modern in her beliefs, and has the 
courage necessary to reduce these beliefs to 
actions. She is an exponent of common 
sense in the matter of dress, and has succeeded 
in elevating public opinion in Portugal to that 
height where tight lacing is considered low 
taste, unfashionable and immoral. With all 
this she is artistic, and has the reputation 
of being one of the most tastefully gowned 
princesses in Europe. 


Queen Marie Amelia is generous to a fault. 
She not only refuses to accept from the Gov- 
ernment one cent of the princely allowance 
made her each year, but she spends more 
than three-fourths of her magnificent fortune 
inherited from her father and his family, in 
charities and humanities for the poor of her 
realm, which charities are as original and in- 
teresting as is their royal author. They in- 
clude among other things experimental sta- 
tions for the production of the serum of diph- 
theria, from which dread disease Portugal 
suffers more than any other country of Eu- 
rope; a model sanitary bakery for the poor; a 
hospital and free dispensary for stricken wo- 
men. The Queen, who is an authority on 
these subjects, is a personal and intimate 
friend of Florence Nightingale, to whom she 
has paid several visits, and with whose ideas 
she is in full accord. In fact, it may be partly 
due to this influence that the Queen has made 
efforts so persistent and so well directed that 
the hospitals and charitable institutions of 
otherwise decadent Portugal are in so flourish- 
ing a condition. 


Adored by her own people, beloved of 
English society, worshiped in Paris, Queen 
Marie Amelia is one of the handsomest, wisest, 
most lovable and noblest queens of Christendom. 
If a sovereign’s possession of these virtues 
may constitute the safety of a people, Portugal 
need have no fear for the present. 
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Courtesy of The Commercial Advertiser. 
HERBERT G. SQUIRES 


‘In the selection of Herbert G. 
Squires for the United States 
Minister. to Cuba President 
Roosevelt selected a man in whom nature, 
circumstance and training have combined to 
produce the-ideal diplomat. A Canadian by 


HERBERT G. 
SQUIRES 


birth, Mr. Squires became a successful busi-' 


ness man in New York City, where he entéred 
the real estate business. His first experi- 
ence in diplomatic work was in the service at 
Berlin, but his’first prominence was attained 
in the capacity ‘of ‘Secretary to. the -United 
States Legation itt China. This position he 
held during the fate’Boxer uprising, and when 


the-legation buildings in Pekin were attacked; 


Mt!:Squirek beéause: of the fact that he-had 
hu Some military:expetience, was put prat- 
tiéally' in charge of the work’ of defense. - This 
was ‘no inconsiderable matter, since the lega- 
tions ‘were cut off from communication with 
their governments and surrounded “by an 
overwhelming force. 

It was largely due to this young attaché’s; 
efforts. that the siege was withstood .as long’ 
as it -was, and that its end -did-not.:come,in a 
disastrous. manner for. the unfortunate in- 
mates, of the foreign settlement:,,.When the 
siege was raised by the , allied ,forces: iMr. 
Squires’ part in the defense was made known, 
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and he was officially complimented in the 
reports of the foreign diplomats. 

As Minister to Cuba, Mr. Squires will 
be under heavy responsibility, as his posi- 
tion will be partly that of adviser and politi- 
cal trustee, so to speak. It is a place which 
requires the exercise both of tact and firmness, 
and of those qualities he has proved himself 
the possessor by his career in China. Even 
as difficult as is his new office, Mr. Squires, 
all things considered, should prove a success. 
A true son of fortune is Sefior 
Quesada, the first Minister from 
the Republic of Cuba to the 
Republic of the United States. Reared during 
exile to this country, which he shared with 
his father, Gonzales Quesada early in life 
made the acquaintance of the Cuban patriot, 
Marti, who became attached to the lad and 
made him his protégé. Marti found young 
Quesada an apt pupil and secured for him his 
first diplomatic post, one with the Argentine 
legation, to which Marti himself was attached. 
This was the start of Sefior Quesada’s for- 
tunes, his life exemplifying the olf adage that 
one had better be born lucky than fich. Ally- 
ing himself with the Cuban junta in this 
country, Quesada became one of its leading 
members, and was most influential in bringing 
about the success of the cause it espoused. As 
a recognition of his valuable-services, he was 
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appointed commissioner for Cuba at the Paris 
Exposition in 1900, which position he held 
with so much success that Cuba, although 
just issuing from a devastating war, carried 
off forty-four first-class medals. An incident 
showing the personal bravery of the man was 
enacted in the streets.of Buenos Ayres when 
that capital of the.Argentine Republic was 
embroiled in a revolutionary war. In ac- 
knowledgment. of this service, Sefior Quesada 
was made Consul to Philadelphia. When 
the Cuban constitutional convention met two 
years ago, he sat with that body as an unani- 
mously elected delegate from Pinar del Rio, 
and was largely instrumental in bringing about 
the efficient results attained. It has always 
been a foregone conclusion that Gonzales 
Quesada would be the first Minister to, Wash- 
ington. He is more widely known and 
better liked in that city than any of his com- 
patriots. His acquaintance with men of 
affairs, his knowledge and broad estimate 
of questions of the day, his diplomatic train- 
ing, all make him eminently fitted for the post 
to which he has been appointed. Moreover, 
while stanchly patriotic, he is intensely 
American, having been educated in New York 
City, being a student of Columbia University 
and a graduate in law from the University of 
New York. 
There are many things which 
show the appointment of the 
Hon. Michael Henry Herbert, 
C. B., as Ambassador to Washington a felici- 
tous selection. Mr. Herbert has had ex- 
perience in diplomatic work that makes him 
no tyro in the service. He has served before 
in Washington as charge d’affaires from 1888 
until 1889, and as secretary to the British 
Legation from 1892 to 1893. His recent po- 
sition, while nominally that of secretary to the 
British Embassy at Paris, really . entailed 
more important duties, making him, in fact, 
minister plenipotentiary to France, and as 
such he frequently acted during the absence 
of the British Ambassador, Sir Edmund J. 
Monson. When Sir Edmund was present 
Mr. Herbert took second place. 
Although he is widely known in this country 
and exceedingly popular socially, he is bound 
by even closer ties, having married into one 
of the leading American families, -Thus, 
through his wife, who was Miss Leila Wilson 
of New York, he is a connection of the Astors, 
the Goelets, and the Vanderbilts, .all of whom 
married into the same family. In the words of 


NEW BRITISH 
AMBASSADOR 


a contemporary, it may be said ‘‘ Mr. Herbert 
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Courtesy of Harper's Weekly. 


is young, a fault that he will grow out of in 
time. He knows his Washington, official, 
diplomatic and social, which is in his favor. 
He has an American wife, which is a positive 
virtue. So there is no reason why he should 
not have a distinguished career as the suc- 
cessor to a distinguished man.”’ 

The selection of M. Combes as 
Premier of France was an act of 
wisdom in President Loubet 
second only to that displayed when he sum- 
moned M. Waldeck-Rosseau, his predecessor 
in that office: For the: policy of the present 
premier will be practically that of the former, 
and will look to the completion and further 
development of the excellent work of reform 
instituted by M. Waldeck-Rosseau during 
what was one of the most satisfactory ad- 
ministrations the French Republic has ever 
known. — Politically M. Combes is a Radical; 
he is a safe man, one who may be counted upon 
to hold the increasing Radical majority, to 
whose support M. Waldeck-Rousseau owed 
much of his success, while at. the same time he 
is sufficiently in harmony with the advanced 
Republican majority to enjoy its confidence, 
and of such authority in Parliament as to be able 
to guide it. A curious fact is the contrast 
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EMILE COMBES, THE NEW FRENCH PREMIER 


between M. Combes’s early and his present life. 
Born in the South of France, in the country of 
the Midi, he was educated for a minister, 
but never took the orders; he held a pro- 
fessorship in a clerical college, however, and, 
as a student, was an abbe. But he soon 
abandoned his study for the church and be- 
gan the study of medicine, at which profession 
he achieved much success as practitioner 
and author. Entering politics, he became 
Mayor, County Councillor, and finally, Senator. 
From this position he arose to Pretnier. 

It is not often that England 
must undergo the remarkable 
sensation of having one of her 
members of Parliament arrested and tried on 
a charge of treason. For the first time in 
nearly a century, according to Public Opinion, 
in London, this has happened in the recent 
arrest and imprisonment of Mr. Arthur Lynch, 
elected member of the House of Commons from 
Galway last November. The charges against 
Mr. Lynch are to the effect that he served in 
the Boer army, as a colonel of a regiment 
raised by him for the support of the Boer 
cause. This regiment, according to the claims 
made by the prosecution, through Sir Edward 
Carson, the solicitor-general, was in active 
opposition to the British forces in Pretoria 
under General Buller’s command. 


AN M. P. TRIED 
FOR TREASON 


Courtesy of Collier's Weekly. 
ARTHUR LYNCH, M. P. 


*‘Lynch was in Pretoria January 15, 1900,” 
the solicitor-general avers, ‘‘and wrote to the 
Transvaal authorities notifying them of his 
desire to take up arms. January 18 he signed 
a field cornet’s certificate, describing himself 
as an Irishman, a British subject, and as born 
in Australia, but declaring his willingness to 
fight for the South African republic in order 
to maintain and defend its independence. 

‘‘Lynch also took the oath of allegiance as 
a full burgher, the certificate enabling him to do 
so as well as to accept a commission from the 
Transvaal government. Lynch then raised 
the so-called Irish Brigade, joined the invading 
army in Natal, and issued an appeal signed, 
‘Arthur Lynch, colonel, Irish Brigade,’ in- 
viting Irishmen to assist the two republics.” 

One of the pieces of evidence is said 
to be the finding in the prisoner’s coat 
pocket of a card of Hamilton Holt, ‘‘intro- 
ducing Col. Lynch of the Boer army 
to three Americans, A. S. Hardy, United 
States Minister at Berne, Switzerland; 
Herbert W. Bowen, United States Minister 
to Teheran, now Minister to Venezuela, and 
Prof. Richardson of the American School at 
Athens.” Mr. Michael Davitt, the author of 
The Boer Fight for Freedom, is quoted to the 
effect that the brigade which Mr. Lynch is 
supposed to have commanded represented in 
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its members Ireland, America, Australia, the 
Transvaal, Free State, Cape Colony, France, 
Germany, Holland, Italy, Austria, Russia, 
Greece and Bulgaria, and that one of its dis- 
tinctions was that it embraced a solitary 
Englishman! 
What a career of crime, bloody 
ae. and vengeful, it is in which has 
indulged the last of Italy’s 
bandits, to: the great joy of the South Italy 
peasants and the amusement of the civilized 
nations. Born of a family more or less 
affected with brain trouble and otherwise ab- 
normal, Guiseppe Musolino, epileptic since 
childhood, started on his career of crime when, 
at the age of eleven, he inflicted a mortal 
wound upon a companion with whom he had 
quarrelled. For this act he was imprisoned 
for several years. Upon his release he was 
accused rather naturally of most of the 
crimes of any neighborhood in which he hap- 
pened to be. At the age of fifteen he threat- 
ened his father so:seriously that the protection 
of catabineers was asked. Two: years later 
he joined the local section of that infamous 
society, the ‘‘ Mafia,’’ which in the southern 
part of Italy is known as the Piccaotheria 
or ‘‘bad life.’’ Musolino. had a rival for the 
leadership of the Piccaotheria,whom he killed. 
This was October 27, 1897. This man, Zoc- 
coli, and his relatives of the same name seem to 
have been the Nemesis which drove Musolino 
on to his career of crime and brigandage. In 
his trial for the killing of Zoccoli, Musolino’s 
companions in the “ Mafia”’ did not observe the 
usual custom of secrecy, but gave witness 
against him. This was the additional bit- 
terness which made him vow to get revenge on 
any one who had been in any way connected 
with his arrest and trial. His sentence was for 
twenty-one years of hard labor, but in less than 
four months Musolino escaped and retreated 
to the forest where he started on his career of 
vendetta. He at once let his family know 
that he was free, and they and his many sym- 
pathizers supplied him with food and clothing. 
Twenty days after his escape, learning that 
one of the witnesses at his trial lived in the 
neighborhood, he made his way to his cottage. 
Upon the door being opened by the witness’s 
wife, he shot her-dead, and then killed her hus- 
band. Then he laid in wait for Zoccoli, but, in- 
stead, Zoccoli’s brother appeared, and was im- 
mediately shot. His next victim was a peas- 
ant who had assisted in his arrest. He 
warned, by shooting in the legs, various per- 
sons whom he thought. might inform against 

















Courtesy of The Independent. 
GUISEPPE MUSOLINO : 


him, and in this manner, terrorizing some, 
appealing to the prejudices-of others, and to. 
the superstition- of most, he procured. im-. 
munity from immediate arrest, it being said 
that at one time, for a period of many months, 
he could count on the aid and support of 
150,000 people, against the efforts of the 
500 police and gendarmes sent to arrest him. 
Musolino contemptuously denies that he ever. 
killed any one who had not a clear chance to 
take his own life, and ever waged war in an un- 
derhand manner. Before his arrest, which did 
not occur for another two years and eight 
months, he put to death in ali nineteen per- 
sons included in his scheme of life-long ven- 
detta. 

The curious side of his career is the fact 
that Musolino convinced the people of the. 
southern provinces, the. wealthy and enlight- 
ened as well as the poorer and mor® ignorant 
classes, that he was supernaturally aided and 
was immune from death by the authorities. 
The southern imagination at once took hold 
of his adventurous career, embellished it with 
romance and threw around it a glamor which 
makes him, even now, while in prison, serving 
the life-term fixed by his recent conviction, a 
hero, a demigod, and a martyr. 
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Courtesy of The World's Work. 
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The Preservation 
Methods and Necessity 


of Our Forests: 


of a Practical Forestry 








. . The forest and water problems are, perhaps, the most vital 
internal questions of the United States.”’"—President Roosevelt. 


In the July Current Literature there ap- 
peared an extended treatment of the subject 
of irrigation and the reclamation of our arid 
waste. Quite as vital as this question and 
in many ways closely allied to it is the con- 
sideration of the preservation and the protec- 
tion of our forests. In foreign countries, 
especially in France and Germany, the gov- 
ernment has long held a watchful eye over 
the woodland tracts. But we of America, 
seeing our great forest reaches, having our 
imaginaticn stimulated by tales of the 
California Big Trees and the giant firs and 
pines of the extreme 
northwest, are apt to sit 
down in silly self satis- 
faction, and, boasting of 
our great resources, see 
no danger in our pros- 
perity. We deliberately 
close our eyes to the 
fact that we, especially 
of all the nations of 
the earth, are in the 
midst of a great eco- 
nomic period, that the 
financial view is tending 
in almost ruthless im- 
petus to embrace every 
phase of- life, that we 
must guard the commu- 
nity: from. the  indi- 
vidual, and must pro- 
tect the zxsthetic, and indeed must watch the 
very essentials of the common welfare. And 
thus each year finds a pitiable destruction of one 
of our greatest glories, and each year urges 
more and more the necessity of its preserva- 
tion. Mr. John Muir, in his very excellent 
book*, gives a vivid yet true picture of this 
inestimable loss. 

In most mills only the best portions of the best 
trees are used, while the ruins are left on the ground 
to feed great fires, which kill much of -what is left 
of the less desirable timber, together with the seed- 


lings, on which the permanence of the forest de- 
pends. Thus every mill is a center of destruction 


Houghton, 
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*Our National Parks. John Muir. Boston: 
Mifflin & Co 





Work. 
RUINS OF A YOUNG SPRUCE FOREST 


far more severe from waste and fire than from use. 
The same thing is true of the mines, which consume 
and destroy, indirectly, immense quantities of tim- 
ber with their innumerable fires, accidental or set 
to make open ways, and often without regard to 
how far they run. The prospector deliberately sets 
fires to clear off the woods just where they are 
densest, to lay the rocks bare and make the dis- 
covery of mines easier. Sheep owners and their 
shepherds also set fires everywhere through the 


woods in the fall to facilitate the march their 
countless flocks the next summer, and oe geet 
e axe-is 


some places to improve the pasturage. 
not yet at the root of every tree, but the sheep is 
or was before the national parks were established 
and guarded by the military, the only effective and 
reliable arm of the government free from the blight 
of politics. Not only do the shepherds, at the dri- 
est time of the year, set 
fire to everything that will 
burn, but the sheep con- 
sume every green leaf, not 
sparing even the young 
conifers, when they are in 
a starving condition from 
crowding, and they rake 
and dibble the loose soil 
of the mountain sides for 
the spring floods to wash 
away, and thus at last 
leave the ground barren. 
Travelers through the 
West in summer are not 
likely to forget the fire- 
works displayed along the 
various railway tracks. 
Thoreau, when contem- 
plating the destruction 
of the forests on the east 
side of the continent, said 
that soon the country 
would be so. bald that 
every man would have to 
ow whiskers to hide its nakedness, but he thanked 
that at least the sky was safe. . Had he gone 
West he. would have found out that the sky was not 
safe; for all through the summer months, over 
most of the mountain regions, the smoke of mill anid 
forest fires is, go, thick and black that no sunbeam 
can pierce it. e whole sky, with clouds, sun 
moon, and étars, is ‘simply blotted out. There is no 
real sky ang'no scenery,; Not a mountain is left 
in the landscape. At least none is in sight from the 
lowlands, and they all might as well He on the moon, 
as far as scenery is concetned.’ Se 
Every train rolls on through dismal smoke and 
barbarous, melancholy ruins; and the companies 
might well cry in their advertisements: ‘‘Come! 
travel. our way. Ours is the blackest. It is the 
only genuine Erebus route. The sky is black, and 
the ground is black, and on either side there is a 
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continuous border of black te y and logs and 
blasted trees appealing to heaven for help as if still 
half alive, and their mute eloquence is most in- 
terestingly touching. The blackness is_ perfect. 
On account of the superior skill of our workmen, 
advantages of climate, and the kind of trees, the 
charring is generally deeper along the line, and the 
ashes are deeper, and the confusion and desolation 
displayed can never be rivaled. No other route on 
this continent so fully illustrates the abomination 
of desolation.’’ Such a claim would be reasonable 
as each seems the worst, whatever route you chance 
to take. 

Any fool can destroy trees. They cannot run 
away; and if they could, they would still be de- 
stroyed—chased and hunted down as long as fun or 
a dollar could be got out of their bark hides, branch- 
ing horns, or magnificent bole backbones. Few 
that fell trees plant them; nor would one avail 
much toward getting back anything like the noble 
primeval forests. During a man’s life only sap- 
lings can be grown, in the place of the old trees— 
tens of centuries old—that have been destroyed. 
It took more than three thousand years to make 
some of the trees in these Western woods, trees that 
are still standing in perfect strength and beauty, 
waving and singing in the mighty forests of the 
Sierra. Through all the wonderful, eventful cen- 
turies since Christ’s time—and long before that— 
God has cared for these trees, saved them from 
—. disease, avalanches, and a thousand strain- 
ing, leveling tempests and floods; but he can not 
save them oti fools—only Uncle Sam can do that. 


It is true that almost a third of our immense 
country is woodland, but it will hardly stand 
such a ravage each year. Only those who 
have lived close to the great forest fires and 
have seen them can fully appreciate the situa- 
tion. It is not for a day but for a month, and 
sometimes two and three months, that the sky 
is red with smoke and fire. What a loss this 
is on the esthetic side alone can be easily 
imagined. But the economic and humani- 


tarian loss is even greater. -Think for a mo- 
ment of the great products and industries that 
the forest feeds. The lumber industry alone 
is immense, to say nething of such products 
as woodpulp, maple sugar, resin, turpentine, 
tanning materials and a half dozen others. 
The government has already seen this impor- 
tance and set aside large reserves, at once a 
helpful and a hopeful sign. Mr. Gifford Pin- 
chot, in the World’s Work, thus summarizes 
the situation: 


It is almost impossible to bring home to the aver- 
age man the economic importance of this great 
national resource. The loss to the country by 
forest fires, largely preventable, has been estimated 
at $50,000,000 every year. In regions where wood 
and. water are abundant the tendency is to take 
them for granted and forget all about them. But 
without cheap lumber our industrial development 
would have been seriously retarded. And agricul- 
ture demands water. All through great parts of 
the West the people are coming to see that on 
forestry and irrigation together depends their future 
prosperity. 

As the tide of settlement spread westward im- 
mediately before and after the Civil War, the set- 
tlers naturally occupied first the level lands wholly 
or in part devoid of timber, and so easier to culti- 
vate. Later waves of settlement rolled higher 
around the bases of the mountains, but left even 
to our time vast stretches of mountainous forests 
“ahaa sod untouched. These are the areas which 

ave been taken for national forest preserves. It 
was seen that upon their preservation depended, 


-to a degree which we have perhaps not yet fully 


realized, the prosperity of the farming communi- 
ties lower down. This was the main incentive for 
the creation of the national forest reserves, a move- 
ment begun under President Harrison, continued 
by President Cleveland, and still in progress of de- 
velopment. 

These reserves have been made from the public 
lands still in the hands of the gcvernment. They 
number thirty-eight in all, and contain over 46,- 
000,000 acres, Or 72,000 square miles. Large as 
this total is, it is but a small part of the public do- 
main still belonging to the nation. While the most 
valuable lands in every part of the country have, 
of course, been taken up by settlers, there still re- 
mains in all the States west of the rooth meridian 
a large percentage which has not become private 
property. In Nevada this reaches 95 per cent. 
of the total area of the State. The same reasons 
which have led to the creation of the present 
reserves will naturally lead to their extension to 
other unclaimed forest lands. But the reserves 
will ultimately rather increase than diminish the 
land available for settlement, for they will make 

roductive many regions which are now worth- 
ess desert. 

The crucial problem to-day in the uses of the re- 
serves is that of sheep grazing. It forced its way 
to public attention first in the Cascade Forest Re- 
serves in Oregon, and, in later years, not only 
in Oregon, but also in Washington, California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming, 
and it is less important than the timber question 
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only in parts of Washington, Idaho, Montana, in 
the Black Hills Forest Reserve of South Dakota, 
in a single reserve in Arizona, and in Colorado, 
where the cattle question largely takes its place. 
To understand its importance it is necessary to 
remember that on the sheep industry often depends 
the prosperity of very considerable regions. The 
gross annual income from this source in eastern 
Washington amounts to $2,000,000, and about one- 
third of these sheep depend on the Ranier reserve 
for summer range. 
42,000,000 sheep in the United States in 1900, over 
19,000,000 were in the Rocky Mountain region, and 
over 5,000,000 more in the Pacific States, worth in 
all about $68,500,000. In many parts of the West 
sheep grazing is the chief industry. Herds of from 
2,000 to 3,000 head are common, and the business 


Out of the something less than: 
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serves (including all of those in California) sheep 
grazing should be prohibited altogether. Secondly, 


that in the majority of the reserves limited sheep 
grazing may, with suitable regulations, be carried 
on with entire safety to the forest. Such reserves 
are those of Arizona, New Mexico, Oregon and 
“Washington east of the summit of the Cascades. 
In such localities it is purely a question of degree. 
The finest reproduction of the western yellow pine 
I have ever seen was on a sheep range in Arizona 
which had been judiciously grazed for over twenty 
years without a break. On the other hand, as 
complete desolation as it has ever been my this- 
fortune to look upon I have seen in the same region 
on an area once famous for the stand of grass. 
Over-grazing was the sufficient cause. Unre- 
stricted sheep grazing has this single mitigating 
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A FOREST SCENE IN OREGON 


—a highly lucrative one—has a very considerable 
political importance. 

It is well known that grazing under some cir- 
cumstances results in serious injury to the forest. 
It destroys the young growth on which the renewal 
of the forest depends, sometimes packs the soil 
hard, and sometimes, on mountain slopes, cuts the 
sod and root-fibers which hold the earth in place. 
Prolonged over-grazing is fatal not merely to the 
future of the forest, but, what is of more impor- 
tance, to its value as a water conserver at the pres- 
ent time. Hence, in some parts of the West there 
has developed a sharp conflict of interest between 
the communities which depend on reserves for 
grazing land and the agricultural population of the 
valleys dependent on them for their water_supply. 

The investigations of the Division of Forestry 
establish two things: first, that in certain re- 


character—it destroys itself. The permanency of the 
grazing industry in the forest reserves depends alto- 
gether on its wise and effective regulation by the 
government. 

The most important of all the functions of the 
reserves is their yield of water. In the first place, 
the forests with which they are covered, however 
much or little they may affect the rainfall itself, 
have a most powerful influence wu the distribu- 
tion of it after it has fallen. e regulation of 
streamflow by the forest makes a double saving. 
Just as a chain is only as strong as its weakest link, 
so a stream may be valuable for water power or 
rei wee only to the extent of its lowest flow. By 
holding back the flood waters, and adding them to 
the low water discharge, the forest increases doubly 
the supply which can be depended on for economic 


purposes. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Pinchot 
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HOW A FOREST REPRODUCES ITSELF 


The tall spruce to the right is the sole survivor of an old fire. It furnished 
‘ the seeds 


for the young growth around it 


Agriculture in the Westmust be developed largel 
through a system of storage reservoirs... Such 
reservoirs fail either through the giving-way of the’ 
dams—a remediable calamity—or through the fill- 
ing up of the reservoir with silt—a misfortune of a 
totally different kind. Storage reservoirs whose. 
drainage areas are ‘not, protected by forests stand 
in jthe greatest danger from this source. Silt is, the 
chief foe to irrigation,-and the only remedy-is the. 
forest. ‘ .* : xis 

While sentiment in favor of forest protection first 
developed in the East, the West is the part of the 
country. -ndw. most awake to the importance of, 
maintaining and extending the system-of govern- 
méntal. forestry. This is because the prosperity’ 
— economic development of great: regions .aré 
bound up with the’ éamse’ of forest ‘presefivation. 
There are-in this countty-frof'seyenty to one hun- 
dred million acres of hot ‘yet under cultiva- 
tidh Which are-réclaimaple “by means of irrigation. 
This means an increase of at least twenty million 
souls, and probably more, in the possible popula- 
tion of the country. But permanently successful 
irrigation involves and demands the preservation 
of the forests. All the southern California fruit 
region depends on the water supplied by the south- 
ern California reserves. Phoenix, Arizona, the 
center of Salt River Valley, was a few years ago 
a sagebrush desert. It. has now 35,oooinhabitants, 
with an assessed property valuation of ten million 
dollars. All this is due to water, which, brought 
in canals from streams fed mainly from the San 
Francisco and other Arizona reserves, has turned 
the desert into a fertile valley covered with ranches 
and dotted with small towns. Fruit goes from this 
region to California and ripens a month earlier than 
that of the latter State. This is only a single ex- 
ye a of what irrigation may do, and of the in- 
definite possibilities of economic service in the 
government forest reserves. 
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says: ‘‘ The time for a conserva- 
tive forestry has arrived. The 
men are being trained in the 
various forest schools. It only 
needs to bring the work and 
the men together.” This is 
indeed true, and a most hopeful 
sign it is. Something of the 
work done in these schools can 
be seen in a book* by John 
Gifford, Assistant Professor of 





Forestry, New York State 
College of Forestry, Cornell 
University. In this thoroughly 


practical and praiseworthy 
work, Professor Gifford gives 
clear, concise rules pertaining 
to the subject. In his chapter 
on The Tending of Forests he 
maintains that, both by ‘‘im- 
provement cuttings’’ and “‘ pro- 
tection,’’ the forests should be 
cared for. The term ‘‘improve- 
ment cuitings’’ almost explains 
Under “ protection” he divides his sub- 
Protection against fire. Pro- 


itself. 
ject _as follows: 


‘tection against atmospheric agencies. Pro- 


tection against injurious insects. Protection 
against grazing and browsing animals. © Pro- 
tection against parasitic plants. Protection 
against weeds. Quite as important, however, 
as the protection of-our forest, is the subject 
of their regeneration and formation. Mr. Gif- 
ford’s words upon this are highly interesting 
and practical., They also stiggest rather vividly 
the work being done: 


For the sake-of cgnyenience, more than for any 


Other reason, the formation of forests may be divided 


into two categories: the first, cases in which man 
pre aves the seed-bed and sows the seed, or plants 
ittle plants; and; “second; eases in whioh ture 
sows the seed and where man simply aids her by 
preparing a seed-bed under the mother trees in such 
a way that natural regeneration follows. One is 
called artificial, and the other natural, regeneration. 
Nature does most of the work in both cases. -In 
fact, there is little that is artificial about it in the 
first place. Man aids Nature a little more in one 
case than in the other. In one instance, man sows 
the seed or plants the little plants, and in the other 
Nature does it, although in the latter man cuts in 
such a way that the mother trees will bear an abun- 
dance of seed, and wounds the soil in such a way 
that’ germination will follow when the seed falls. 

The seeds may be collected and then sown in a 
nursery where the i trees may be carefully 
tended, and when of sufficient size, planted on the 
area where they are destined to remain until the 





* Practical Forestry. By John Gifford, New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.25 net . 
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THE PRESERVATION OF OUR FORESTS 


time of reaping. This is essential in the case of 
many tender species. In other instances direct 
sowing may be practised. The seeds may be sown 
in various ways upon the area which one may de- 
sire to stock. Only those species, however, which 
are not delicate may be sown in this way. In the 
case of small and expensive seeds, direct sowing is 
risky. Much depends also upon the nature of the 
locality. In poor soils and in regions where squir- 
rels, mice, and other seed-eating animals are abun- 
dant, direct sowing generally results in failure. Vig- 
orous, quick-growing seedlings, which need no pro- 
tection in youth, may be successfully produced by 
direct sowing. 

This is, of course, Nature’s method, but Nature’s 
method is characterized by the extremest kind of 
lavishness. Millions and billions of seeds are 
wasted every year. Every seed is a ball of ex- 
tremely rich, concentrated material, which has 
consumed a large part of the tree’s energy in its 

rocess of manufacture. Were there no forest 

res, no lumbermangno injurious insects, or other 
destructive agencies except old age, a tree would 
have to produce only one mature offspring to fill 
its place in order to maintain the forest regions of 
the world intact. Owing to the awful struggle 
which the individuals of the world must wage 
agaist their enemies and their own kind, every 
tree must produce millions of seeds and thousards 
of seedlings to surely leave in its pee a single 
representative. By coming to its aid and by guid- 
ing the forces of Nature over which the tree has no 
control, man may rescue from extinction many 
valuable individuals and even species. He can 
control the production of wood, just as he controls 
the production of wheat or of corn. 

In the formation of forests 
nothing is of more importance 
than the quality of the seed..~.3% 
Seed should be ripe, fresh, and” 
of standard weight and size, 
— all seeds — be. tested 
before sowing. In a: 
pound of birch seed siceie 
800,000 seeds, while the fruit 
of the double cocoanut, ~which 
contains four seeds, weighs ~ 
from forty to fifty pounds. 

It is usually conceded that 
the dominant trees of the forest 
are produced by the largest 
and richest seeds. The best 
seed produces the best trees 
and the best seed-producers. 
In. the struggle for existence 
a small advantage in the 
beginning may mean life and 
vigor to one tree, and suppres- 
sion and death tomany others. 

On the whole, however, 
sowing is not satisfactory, and 
in general it is better to depend 
either on the planting of young 
trees or natural regeneration. 

The advantages of planting, 
that is, the formation of forests 
by the use of little plants or 

cuttings which have been 
raised elsewhere, are not fully 
appreciated. 
places, as on our Western 
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prairies, where no forests naturally exist, there is 
of course no other way. In regions where the for- 
est consists wholly of undesirable and unremunera- 
tive species, it pays in the end to cut clean and plant 
afresh. In most of our woods the best species have 
been removed. The forest weeds and the least use- 
ful species have been left, and have complete pos- 
session of the soil. In order to establish in such 
places good, even-aged stands of the most valuable 
species, planting is necessary. To be sure, one can 
gradually improve a very a forest by careful 
cutting, and by the gradual introduction of new 
species by planting here and there, or by dibbling 
in seed, but the quickest, simplest, and most re- 
munerative way in many cases is to cut clean and 
plant afresh. Whenever a forest can be quickly 
regenerated naturally with the species desired, it 
would of course be foolish to plant; but where one 
is working on land covered with a lot of undesirable 
kinds left over from a lumberman’s ravages, with 
no hope of getting it into desirable shape for many 
years to come, the best way is the shortest and 
surest—cut clean, and begin at the beginning. 

The natural regeneration of forests may be effect- 
ed in two ways—by seed and by coppice. A cop- 

ice growth consists of the shoots which spring 
rom the stump when a tree is cut, and of suckers 
from the roots. 

The trees which yield the seed are called mother- 
trees. In natural regeneration the work of Nature 
is hastened by man to a certain extent. The seeds 
are sown by Nature, but man prepares the germi- 
nating bed by wounding the soil, and regulates the 
light by wera in such a way that speedy regenera- 
tion is favored. 





In many Copyright 1902 by D. Appleton & Co. : i 
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In the primeval woods the seeds fell and germi- 
nated. Wherever an old tree, in falling, had ad- 
mitted light, a group of vigorous young trees would 
shoot into the air. Old trees long past their prime 
would prevent the growth of hundreds of young 
active trees. These should be removed by the 
forester, provided they serve no purpose as seed 
or shelter trees. In many parts of this country 
natural regeneration is extremely quick and vigor- 
ous, although in almost every case it can be im- 
proved and hastened by the aid of man. Inother 
districts it is slow: so slow and uncertain, in fact, 
that planting is preferable. 

In order to be successful in naturally regenerat- 
ing forests from seed, two conditions, at least, are 
necessary. The mother trees must be capable of 
producing good seed, and the soil must be in such 
a condition that it forms a good germinating 
bed. Seed-years must be watched for and cut- 
tings conducted, to admit sufficient light for the 
seedlings, but not too much, and the ground must 
be wounded in some way so that the mineral soil 
is exposed. 

Pure forests may 
be regenerated 
throughout by a 
series of successive 
cuttings, with the 
final removal of 
the mother and 
shelter trees. 
Gradually and 
evenly the cuttings 
are conducted 
throughout the old 
stand in such a 
way that the new 
crop replaces the 
old. The first 
cutting is con- 
ducted when the 
trees have reached 
maturity, and are 
in good condition 
to produce an 
abundance of seed. 
Just as soon as 
the whole ground 
is stocked with : 
seedlings, other cuts are conducted to let in more 
light, but still to leave sufficient trees for shelter. 
As soon as the little trees are well established the 
mother trees are completely removed. By this 
system of regeneration fellings, the old crop is 
gradually replaced by the new. Thecuts Pras 2 be 
so conducted that the young crop may be even 
throughout. This has accidentally occurred where 
trees have been gradually removed by woodland 
owners. Unintentionally, pine woods have thus 
often been splendidly regenerated. In places a 
few young trees may get the start of others, or have 
started before the beginning of the regeneration 
cuttings. This is called advance-growth. Where 
even-aged woods are desired, this is unwelcome. 
It may have stood many years in a suppressed yet 
living condition in the shade of the old wood. It 
is, therefore, often not capable of developing into 
healthy, full-sized trees. Where evenness of stand 
is not especially desired, it is not objectionable. 
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The methods just described, together with re- 
generation by means of coppice, constitute the 
principal means of natural regeneration. 

Hopeful as all this is, and showing unmis- 
takably a tendency in the right direction, much 
is yet to be done. To quote again from 


Professor Gifford: 

Every honest, well-informed man who believes 
in government will agree that the State is doing 
nothing more than its duty when it does the fol- 
lowing, on the grounds that the forest is necessary, 
first, because of the protection which it affords, 
and, second, because of the industrial importance 
of the products which it yields: 

1. Each State should own and control those 
districts where forestry cannot be properly and 
profitably conducted by private parties. 

2. The Federal Government should lend a help- 
ing hand, and, in addition, own and control large 
reservations and parks in those parts of the coun- 
try which are noted for their beauty or natural 
wonders, and which, for other reasons, are of more 
importance to the 
country as a whole 
or to a large area 
of the country 
than to the State 
or States in which 
they may happen 
to be located. 

3. Both the 
State and Federal 
Governments 
should co-operate 
with the private 
owner in many 
ways. to inform 
him in reference to 
forestry matters, 
and to encourage 
and induce him to 


treat his forest 
land in the proper 
manner. 


4. This co-oper- 
ation may be ap- 
lied in - several 
orms, the most 
important of 
which are the following: 

By the extinguishment and prevention of forest 
fires; by the construction of roads and fire lanes; 
by the establishment of schools of forestry and 
chairs of forestry in agricultural colleges; by the 
establishment of forestry experiment stations and 
model forests; by fair taxation; by giving in- 
formation on the subject to all who may desire it; 
by the distribution of literature on the subject; 
by the introduction of valuable species from for- 
eign countries; by the establishment of seed-test- 
ing stations; by the distribution of seeds and young 
trees.to those who will care for them; by the estab- 
lishment of lecture courses to the people in con- 
nection with agricultural and horticultural meet- 
ings; by aiding in the eradication of insect pests; 
by encouraging the preservation of beneficial ani- 
mals, such as birds and toads, and by aiding all 
worthy association’ and societies which may have 
these objects in view. 
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Cartoons upon Current Events 
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THE EVACUATION OF WASHINGTON.—THE NORTH AMERICAN, PHILADELPHIA 






CUBA—‘‘YO’ WATCH ME, CHILE, MEBBE YO’ HAB A 
CHANCE YO’SE’F, SOME DAY.” 
A NEW HERALDIC PIECE:—PUNCH —THE OHIO STATE JOURNAL, COLUMBUS 
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CARTOONS UPON CURRENT EVENTS 
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: ‘*‘ AND THEY CALL THIS HARMONY. ”’—JUDGE 
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TIME TO SAY NOTHING, BUT SAW: WOOD. THE RIVAL MONSTERS.—PHILADELPHIA RECORD 
—HARPERS WEEKLY 
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NOW Jump! THIS IS THE CHANCE OF YOUR LIFE.-——-N. Y. HERALD 
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TO THE WOOD ROBIN. ... JOHNB.TABB...... THE NEW CENTURY 


The wooing air is jubilant with song, 
And blossoms swell 
As leaps the liquid melody along 
The dusky dell, 
Where Silence, late supreme, foregoes her -wonted 
spell. e 


Ah, whence, in sylvan solitudes remote, 
Hast learned the lore 
That breeds delight in every echoing-note, 
The woodlands o’er; 
As when, through slanting sun, descends the quick- 
ening shower? 


Thy hermitage is peopled with the dreams 
That gladden sleep; 
Here fancy dallies with delirious themes 
Mid shadows deep, 
Till eyes, unused to tears, with wild emotions weep. 


We rise, alas, to find our visions fled! 
But thine remain. 

Night weaves of golden harmonies the thread, 
And fills thy brain 

With joys that overflow in Love’s awakening strain, 


Yet thou, from mortal influence apart, 
Seek’st naught of praise; 
The empty plaudits of the emptier heart 
Taint nut thy lays: 
Thy Maker’s smile alone thy tuneful bosom sways, 


Teach me, thou warbling eremite, to sing 
Thy rhapsody; 

Nor borne on vain ambition’s vaunting wing, 
But led of thee, 

To rise from earthly dreams to hymn Eternity. 


THE MORNING SUMMONS...... RICHARD BURTON...... ATLANTIC 
When the mist is on the river, and the haze is on the 
hills, 


And the promise of the springtime all the ample 
heaven fills; 

When the shy things in the wood-haunts and the 
hardy on the plains 

Catch up heart and feel a leaping life through winter’s 
sluggish veins; 


Then the summons of the morning like a bugle 
moves the blood, 

Then the soul of man grows larger, like a flower 
from the bud; 

For the hope of high Endeavor is a cordial half 
divine, 

And the banner cry of Onward calls the laggards 
into line. 


There is glamour of the moonlight when the stars 
rain peace below, 

But the stir and smell of morning is a better thing 
to know; 

While the night is hushed and holden and trans- 
pierced by dreamy song, 

Lo, the dawn brings dew and fire and the rapture of 

the strong. 





a, J. G. WHITTIER............ INDEPENDENT 


This poem was written by Mr. Whittier in 1831, 
and was printed in the New England Review, which 
paper he was then editing. It was never collected, 
and I have never seen it copied. It was signed 
‘‘ Adrian,” as were many of his earlier poems.—S, 
T. PecKarp, in The Independent. 


Boundless Eternity! the winged sands 
That mark the silent lapse of flitting time 
Are not for thee; thine awful empire stands 
From age to age, unchangeable, sublime: 
Thy domes are spread where thought can never 
climb, 
In cloud and darkness, where vast pillars rest. 
I may not fathom thee: ’twould seem a crime 
Thy being of its mystery to divest, 
Or boldly lift thine awful veil with hands unblest. 


Thy ruins are the wrecks of systems; suns. 
Blaze a brief space of ages, and are not; 
Worlds crumble and decay, creation runs 
To waste—then perishes and is forgot; 
Yet thou, all changeless, heedest not the blot. 
Heaven speaks once more in thunder; empty space 
Trembles and wakes; new worlds in ether flit, 
Teeming with new creative life, and trace 
Their mighty circles, such as others shall displace. 


Thine age is youth, thy youth is hoary age, 
Ever beginning, nevér ending, thou 
Bearest inscribed upon thy ample page, 
Yesterday, forever, but as now 
Thou art, thou hast been, thou shalt be: though 
I feel myself immortal, when on thee 
I muse, I shrink to nothingness, and bow 
Myself before thee, dread Eternity, 
With God co-eval, co-existing, still to be. 


I go with thee till Time shall be no more, 

I stand with thee on Time's remotest verge, 
Ten thousand years, ten thousand times told o’er; 
Still, still with thee my onward course I urge; 

And now no longer hear the endless surge 
Of Time’s light billows breaking on the shore 

Of distant earth; no more the solemn dirge— 
Requiem of worlds, when such are numbered o’er— 
Steals by: still thou art moving on forevermore. 


From that dim distance would I turn to gaze 
With fondly searching glance, upon the spot 
Of brief existence, where I met the blaze 
Of morning, bursting on my humble cot, 
And gladness whispered of my happy lot; 
And now ’tis dwindled to a point—a speck— 
And now ’tis-nothing, and my eye may not 
Longer distinguish it amid the wreck 
Of worlds in ruins, crushed at the Almighty's beck. 
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Time—what is Time to thee? a passing thought 
To twice ten thousand ages—a faint spark 
To twice ten thousand suns; a fibre wrought 
Into the web of infinite—a cork 
Balanced against a world: we hardly mark 
Its being—even its name hath ceased to be; 
Thy wave hath swept it from us, and thy dark 
Mantle of years, in dim obscurity 
Hath shrouded it around: Time—what is Time to 
thee! 





MARTINIQUE....... B. PAUL NEWMAN....... LONDON SPECTATOR 


Nestling upon the bosom of the deep 

Where all day long the golden sunbeams rest, 
Fair as an infant smiling in its sleep, 

She lay, the loveliest Island of the West. 


When from his dusky couch the Sun arose 
In naked splendor like a living flame, 
No fairer scenes he looked upon than those 
O’er which grim Death has writ his awful name. 


He saw the white sand dazzle ‘neath the stain 

Of rippling sapphire in the noontide heats, 
The flashing waters of the Roxelaine, 

The red-tiled houses and the climbing streets. 


The high woods lifted up their arms to him, 
And through their outspread hands he saw re- 
vealed 
The tangled paths, the spaces cool and dim 
Starred with the blooms that tropic fervors yield. 


He saw, too, that great mountain fierce and bald, 
A threatn’ing bird of prey with folded wing, 
Around whose neck the wrinkled fissures crawled. 
Whose burning eyes kept watch unwavering. 


It rose with shadowy pinions, monstrous, vast, 
Hung for a moment darkening land and sea, 
Then, borne upon a rushing fiery blast, 
a with the death that none might face or 
ee. 


Island of mystic loveliness, not long 

Shall ashes mar the beauty of thy face, 
Nature, thy lover, will repair the wrong, 

And soothe thy tremors with his fond embrace. 


Thy beckoning hands will not stretch forth in vain, 
Thy haunting voice will whisper as of yore, 

Thy vanished glories will return again, 
Only thy dead come back to thee no more. 


THE CROWNING OF KINGSHIP.. ALFRED AUSTIN. . .INDEPENDENT 


What do we crown and celebrate to-day? 
Kingship and E:npire, throned on peaceful power 
Since to be weak is to endure the sway 
Of every threatening hour: 


Kingship symbolic of a People’s will, 
Themselves born kingly, Sovrans of the sea, 

And, like the sea, let whatso tempests shrill, 
One, world-wide, feared, and free: 


For ’tis nor crown nor sceptre men revere, 
But the majestic mind and regal soul, 
That amid clashing clamors serve to steer 
A realm unto its goal: 





VERSE 


Kings who, than wise counselors yet more wise, 
Because of the calm height wherefrom they scan 
The orbit of their empire, can surmise 
God’s destiny for Man: 


Who honor worth and genius, and share 
Their kingliness with nothing base or mean, 

And, at their side, one tender-souled as fair, 
A woman and a queen: 





Whom, themselves simple, splendid for the State, 
And steadfast as the stars tho’ seasons veer, 
Priesthood can bless, and poets celebrate, 
With conscience clean and clear: 


Whom neither pomp nor pzan can befool 
To slur the scutcheon of their ancient line, 
Transmitters of a Race whose Right to rule 
Shall seem and be divine. 


So may a throne-knit people long while crown 
Kingship and Kings, who, as the ages run, 

Heirs to Victoria’s virtues, hand them down 
From sire to son, and son! 


CONTRAST........ THEODOSIA GARRISON........ COSMOPOLITAN 


Because mine eyes were lifted high, 
They lost what time they won; 

I might have loved the moon if I 
Had never seen the sun. 





Ilad I not heard the crash and scream 
Of great waves on a sea, 

The prattle of a brook might seem 
A wondrous threnody. 


I may not tell if God hath blessed 
Or banned me in this wise: 
Because one day I knew the best, 

No lesser thing I prize. 


Ah, well, the little joys go by— 
I smile, remembering 

I might have loved the clown if I 
Had never seen the king. 


HIGH ON THE HILLS..... HENRY H. BENNETT... .. INDEPENDENT 


High on the hills the great winds strongly blow; 
The crisp, dry grasses shiver to and fro; 
A fleck of white, a drifting, wind-blown boat, 
Sails overhead; immeasureably remote, 
The blue, haze-hidden valleys lie below. 





The far-heard, lonely cawing of a crow 
Thins into silence. Ghostly still, and slow, 
The long cloud-shadows softly float 
High on the hills. 


Illimitably far the blue skies go; 

The world-wide, wind-swept spaces wider grow; 
A pulse of mighty meaning thrills the throat 
Of echoing silence with a soundless note; 

Eternity draws nearer than we know, 

High on the hills. 
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A Study of Modern Success 


By Professor 


Edwin Grant Dexter* 








Someone has.said, with more or less philo- 
sophical insight, that all questions resolve 
themselves into three classes: those of the 
“What,” the ‘‘How,’’ and the “‘ Why.” In this 
paper it is primarily a question of the “ How”’ 
that is considered. How have the men and 
women, who in the opening year of this twen- 
tieth century are prominently in the public eye, 
achieved the success in their various vocations 
which has placed them there? What have 
been the stepping-stones to that success? 
How can We follow in their footsteps? 

In an attempt to discover the general route 
to that goal, I have studied a few facts from 
the lives of many, rather than many facts from 
the lives of a few. The basis of the study 
is ‘‘Who’s Who” in America for 1900. This 
book, of which the edition of 1900 was the first, 
is for America what the English volume 
of the same name has been for England for 
more than half a century, namely, an address 
book of living celebrities—if we give this term 
considerable extension—containing a_ brief 
biographical sketch of each. This includes in 
most cases date of birth, particulars as to 
schooling, present profession and address, 
together with any unusual accomplishment or 
public service. The edition of 1900 contains 
8,602 names and in my study of them the first 
three biographical facts mentioned were con- 
sidered. I shall say nothing in defense of the 
criterion of success which I am here taking: 
that is, mention in ‘‘Who’s Who.”” On what 
constitutes real success in life probably no two 
of us could agree. It would, however, be 
acceded by all who are familiar with the book, 
that although it fails to mention many who 
are as worthy a place in its pages as are some 
who appear there, it is nevertheless true that 
each whom it has mentioned has attained a 
degree of eminence which warrants the asser- 
tion that, at least before the public, success has 
crowned his efforts to a degree not achieved 
by the ordinary run of mankind. 

Whatever success may mean, it would be safe 
to say that it depends upon two things: nature 
and nurture. On the nature side of the 
problem, we find no help in ‘‘Who’s Who” 
since ancestry is not included On the nurture 


*Popular Science Monthly. 





side, which would mean education in its broad- 
est sense, we find facts descriptive of certain 
phases only, namely those of the schools. 
How important a place they take in the educa- 
tion of the individual can never be determined 
with any degree of exactness, but even with a 
full recognition of the force of the home, the 
church, the state and the vocation, it must be 
conceded that their influence as an organized 
educational machine is very great. Facts 
bearing upon this influence are the ones prin- 
cipally furnished by ‘“‘Who’s Who” and, to- 
gether with those of age, the only ones con- 
sidered here. 

A mention of 8,602 names in the volume in 
question means, if we assume that every in- 
habitant of the United States above the age of 
twenty-one was eligible to such mention, th 
one in each six hundred wassohonored. This 
then, would be our ratio of success for all de- 
grees of education—good, bad and _indif- 
ferent. We find, however, that of the whole 
number mentioned, 3,237 had received the bach- 
elor’s degree in arts, literature, science or phil- 
osophy at some college or university. But a 
study of the alumni lists of such institutions 
shows us that after the commencement season 
of 1899 there were 334,000 living graduates. 
A comparison of the number mentioned in the 
book (3,237) with this whole number alive 
shows us that one college graduate in each one 
hundred and six found a place. Here then we 
have the ratio of success for college graduates. 
But to carry our process of comparison one 
step farther: taking 1:600 as the ratio of suc- 
cess (the ‘‘Who’s Who” kind) for the adult 
American, and 1:106 as that for the college 
graduate, we find that the probability of success 
is increased more than 5.6 times by a college 
education. 

One question, among others, which the 
young person about to choose a profession is 
apt to consider is this: How long will it take 
to get a foothold? How many years of hard 
sledding before the smooth road is reathed? 
Both ambition and pocket are interested in 
the answer and without doubt many a young 
man has been influenced in his choice of pro- 
fession by his conclusion on this matter. The 
data at my command throw light only indi- 
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rectly on this question, but more directly on 
another. How long must I wait for eminence, 
if it ever comes, and in what profession may I 
expect it earliest? If there be any fixed rela- 
tion between a foothold and success, then the 
former question may be answered by inference. 
A tabulation ‘of the ages of each of the eight 
thousand and more individuals of both sexes 
for the vocations mentioned above (with the 
exception of a few less frequently chosen) is 
shown graphically in Figs. 1 and 2. The for- 
mer is for males and the latter for females, 
though the gentler sex was a competitor of suf- 
ficient strength to warrant consideration in 
seven only. In each of the figures the voca- 
tions are indicated at the bottom. Of the 
two heavy vertical lines (ordinates) above 
each vocation, the one at the left indicates by 
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its height the percentage of the whole number 
mentioned who were below forty years of age; 
in other words, the percentage of young men 
and women who had achieved eminence in it, 
if we may assume that a person is young until 
he is forty. The ordinate at the right of each 
pair shows in a similar manner by its height 
the average age in years of all those mentioned 
for the vocation indicated below. In each 
case the ordinates are to be read by means of 
the scales at the left and right of the figure: 
the youth ordinate in percentages and that for 
age in years, although the figure is so drawn 
that the same scales apply to both. These 
figures show then, as fully as an inductive 
study based upon a limited number of data 
will permit, (1) The relative probability of 
achieving early distinction in the various pro- 
fessions, (2) The average ages of persons of 
distinction in those professions, (3) A basis of 
comparison for the two sexes. 

An inspection of Fig. 1 from the standpoint 
of the first of these possibilities (noting only 
the left of each pair of ordinates) shows at a 
glance that the musician distances all com- 
petitors in the race for distinction. This is not 
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hard to understand when we recall the infant 
prodigies who frequently figure on our bill 
boards, or consider that nature has in most 
cases contributed more largely to his success 
than has nurture. Of those callings which 
presuppose a professional or at least an ex- 
tended preparation, that of scientist seems 
from our figure to promise the earliest recog: 
nition. This is perhaps due to the fact that 
for him the actual work of life is entered with 
a completer intellectual equipment than by 
most of the others, and that the period of pre- 
paration offers opportunities for research and 
original investigation which may bring renown 
even before life work is begun. This would 
also apply to the college professor with perhaps 
fully as much force and in a lesser degree to the 
librarian and the educator. These four then 
might be included in a class in whichsthe period 
of preparation is extended, but for which work 
of a high order might be expected immediately 
on its completion and positions of some promi- 
nence aspired to from the start. Next in the 
race for renown come the actor and the author, 
almost neck and neck. If we concluded that 
nature had most to do with the musician’s 
success and nurture with the educator’s we 
should be forced to place the author and the 
actor in a class in which those two forces divide 
the honors more evenly. No doubt one must 
te born an actor or an author to rise to a high 
rank, but after all, the making process is not 
to be despised as a factor, and this takes time. 
Except for the soldier and the sailor, whose 
ability to rise to prominence, at least in time 
of peace, is determined by the rapidity with 
which those above him are retired from service, 
and the congressman and the statesman, whose 
minimum limit is prescribed by law, the rest of 
the vocations shown upon the chart fall, it 
seems to me, into a class for. which the schools, 
as organized means of education, provide no 
adequate preparation and for which that pre- 
paration must come, to a great extent, from 
the vocation itself. As an illustration of what 
I mean: the scientist, or even the college pro- 
fessor, who has devoted thirty years of life 
to study, can enter his profession from the top, 
while the business man and financier, for 
whom the accumulation of wealth is a desid- 
eratum, or the lawyer and the doctor, who 
must command a practice, or the minister, 
who needs a congregation, must, with the same 
period of intellectual infancy, enter it from the 
bottom and devote a few more years to the 
climbing process. In so far as the physician 
is an investigator the conditions of the scien- 
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tist apply to him and no doubt the considerable 
number who are such accounts for the fact that 
his recognition comes earlier than that of his 
competitors in law and the pulpit. The sur- 
prising thing of the figure is perhaps the 
slowness with which the inventor gains a foot- 
hold on the ladder to fame. Not one of those 
mentioned was below the age of forty, though 
not enough names were included to give this 
fact great weight. 

As has been stated, Fig. 2 shows for women 
the conditions which have just been discussed 
for men, for those callings in which they have 
been to any extent competitors. It shows 
that upon the stage and in musical circles 
recognition is much 
earlier for them, 
while in the other 
callings it is slower 
than for their 
brothers. 
words, nature 
works quicker with 
her and nurture 
slower, if our figures 
are to be accepted. 
Itis perhaps worthy 
of mention, too, 
that the two professions in which she out- 
strips him are the only ones in which attract- 
iveness of person would be at a premium; 
perhaps at so much of a premium as to make 
up for some other defects. When, however, 
this is outlived with youth the struggle seems 
to be a hard if not a losing one. 

We have now to consider the educational 
preparation of the persons whose names are 
included under the several vocations. This, so 
far as it has to do with the schools—the only 
data at our disposal—is shown by the some- 
what complicated-looking Figs. 3 and 4, the for- 
mer for the men and the latter for the women. 
Upon each of them the vocations are indi- 
cated at the bottom as in those just ex- 
plained. Of the variously constructed ordi- 
nates above each name, that part which is 
wholly black shows by its height the percentage 
of those named for that vocation who men- 
tioned no schooling above the elementary or 
secondary grade. This would probably mean 
in most cases that the educational preparation 
was carried no farther. That portion of the 
ordinate which has heavy black lines at the 
sides shows in the same manner the per- 
centage of those mentioned who had received 
the baccalaureate degree at some college or 
university; that portion having a heavy line 
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in the center, the percentage who had com- 
pleted a professional course; that portion 
which has the heavy lines both at the side and 
in the middle, the percentage who had pur- 
sued both the college and professional course; 
the portion between the top of the ordinate 
and the horizontal line at the top of the figure, 
the percentage educated entirely abroad, and 
the little line extending out from some of the 
ordinates, by its distance from the base line, 
the percentage who had taken some post- 
graduate degree. Honorary degrees are not 
included. In every case, the percentages are 
to be read by means of a scale at the right 
and left of the figure. As an illustration of the 
interpretation of one of the ordinates I will 
take that for clergymen: 24 per cent. are shown 
to have no education above the high school 
(black portion), 52 per cent. have a college 
education (heavy side lines 76—24=—52), 35 
per cent. have a professional education, pre- 
sumably the divinity school (heavy middle line 
91—56=35), 20 per cent. have both (heavy 
side and middle lines 76—56=20), ¢ per cent. 
were educated entirely abroad and were pre- 
sumably largely foreigners (distance between 
top of ordinate and top of figure, r1oo—gi1=9), 
28 per cent. had taken a postgraduate degree 
(distance between base line and small’ mark 
at right of ordinate). The ordinates for each 
of the other prcregsions may be interpreted in 
the same manner. The spaces on the figures 
which have to do with training abroad refer 
only to those persons who failed to make any 
use whatever of home institutions, at least 
above high school. 

Figures 3 and 4 then show (1) The educa- 
tional preparation of persons of both sexes 
for the various professions, and (2) A basis of 
comparison between the two. They answer, 
too, a very important question: ‘‘ What kind of 
preparation has proved most essential to that 
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kind of success which mention in ‘Who’s 
Who’ means?”’ They have nothing to do with 
the question, ‘‘What kind of preparation must 
the doctor, or the lawyer, or the minister have 
to be a doctor, or a lawyer, or a minister,” but 
what kind is most likely to put him in the class 
of doctors, and lawyers, and ministers who 
achieve eminence. 

In the discussion of the figures which fol- 
lows I shall, for the sake of directness and 
with full recognition of the fact that the two 
are not synonymous, speak of those under each 
profession whose education stopped with the 
high school (black portion of the ordinates) 
as uneducated. Of this class the actor shows 
by far the greatest number—so large that we 
could hardly advise the young person with 
histrionic ambition to go to college merely as 
an aid to public recognition in his art. There 
may be other inducements for him, but seem- 
ingly not that. J 

Business seems to offer the next largest in- 
ducement to the uneducated ; 84 per cent. of its 
devotees belong to that class. Twelve per 
cent. had, however, completed the college 
course, and this in my opinion is enough to in- 
validate the arguments of C. P. Huntington 


and others against such training for business 


men. We have no means of knowing just 
how many of our business men throughout 
the country have taken the college course, but 
computed roughly, one man in about 300 off 
all grades and stations in life has been so 
educated. Since this includes mill operatives 
and other classes in which such training is 
practically unknown, we must assume that the 
ratio would be much larger for the business 
man. Yet it seems to me that even a most 
generous estimate could not bring’ it up to one 
in eight—that of our business men of eminence 
—and we should be forced to conclude that 
the college course has even for him, remote as 
the connection seems to be, been a contributor 
to his success. This argument would also 
apply to the financier, who coy.es next with 
his 18 percent. of college grady,;,,s. Our states- 
men, the next class, and ttie congressmen, 
who differ but little, are hardly to be con- 
gratulated on their showing. Thus one may 
say that with our ‘vhole male citizenship eli- 
gible to those positions of honor—the boast of 
our republic—whose ratio.of college training 
is one to 300, while that for the eminent man 
of these two classes is about one to five asshown 
by our figure, the probability of gaining such 
honorable mention is increased about sixty- 
fold for these our law-makers and diplomats 
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by the college course, an increase which is not 
to be despised by those who aim at these high 
places at popular disposal. This too for col- 
lege conditions in which departments of fin- 
ance and special facilities for diplomatic train- 
ing have not played so important a part as they 
are likely to be in the future. Although ar- 
tists and musicians seem to be uneducated 
classes we must not neglect the fact shown by 
the figure that large numbers (43 per cent. and 
33 per cent. respectively) were educated 
abroad, where undoubtedly they were spend- 
ing their time to better advantage than could 
have been done in any college at home. Next 
after the sailor and the soldier, whose heavy 
black lines upon the figure bear testimony to the 
efficiency of our national academies for the train- 
ing of officers on land and sea, comes, in our de- 
scending scale of learnedness, the lawyer. His 
educational showing when compared with that 
of the sister professions of medicine and 
theology, is not a favorable one. With 4o 
per cent. of the shining lights of our legal 
fraternity innocent either of professional train- 
ing or of academic instruction beyond the high 
school, we wonder what the education of the 
lesser lights may be and whether really much 
education is essential to success. The records 
of the bar examination in the various States are 
so kept, or rather so not kept, as to make it 
impossible to ascertain the previous training of 
those admitted, so I am unable to show these 
facts for the rank and file of the profession. 
The reports of the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, however, show that for the last 
twenty years 27 per cent. of the students regis- 
tered in the lawschools of our country had al- 
ready taken the bachelor’s degree in some aca- 
demicinstitution. Thismay then betakenasthe 
percentage of lawyers throughout the country 
who have had the liberal training of the college - 
course. But of our eminent lawyers the per- 
centage so trained isforty-six, implying that the 
college educated lawyer’s chances of being 
countedamong the immortals of ‘Who’s Who” 
are nearly doubled. Without discussing the 
engineer, the librarian, the scientist or the 
educator, whose educational conditions are 
shown and for whom no further comparisons 
can be made, the clergyman comes in for his 
share of the analysis. In his case we find about 
one-fourth are uneducated, one-half with col- 
lege education and one-third that of the pro- 
fessional school. For him, too, we have only 
the figures of the U. S. Commissioner as a basis 
of comparison. Of the divinity school stu- 
dents of our land we there find that 24.7 per 
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cent. have taken a college degree. But of the 
‘“Who’s Who’’ clergy, 53.3 per cent. had been 
so rewarded. 

The banner professions, so far as educational 
accomplishments are concerned, are seen to be 
those of college instruction and medicine, with 
the showing slightly in favor of the latter if 
we disregard postgraduate honor, in which the 
zollege men easily outrank all others. These, 
too, have made more extensive use of opportuni- 
ties for study abroad in connection with the 
home training, though this fact is not shown in 
the figure, nor is another fact of interest, 
namely, that they have made the most rapid 
improvements in their intellectual equip- 
ment as shown by a study by decades for the 
last sixty years. We have, however, no data 
upon which to base a comparison of the “rank” 
with the ‘‘file.’’ 

For the physicians we can only rely once 
more upon the Commissioner of Education. 
He states that 7.5 per cent. of the medical stu- 
dents of the country have taken the academic 
degree. Yet we find—mirabile dictu—that 42 
per cent. of the ‘‘Who’s Who ’” physicans have 
been recipients of that degree. Nearly six 
timesas many ofthe “rank’’asofthe‘ ‘file.’ It 
seems hardly probable that the college training 
can be at such a premium in the actual prac- 
tice of the medical man, so it seems to me we 
must conclude that it is as ascientist and a pro- 
ducer that such a training counts for most. 
Thescientific societies of the physician undoubt- 
edly stimulate more of their members tooriginal 
research and investigation, and consequently to 
a greater productiveness, than do similar or- 
ganizations among clergymen and lawyers, 
and it is here that the broader training would 
count for most. We must, in any event, from 
the facts disclosed by our study, conclude that 
of the three generally recognized learned pro- 
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fessions, the medical leads in the breadth and 
perfection of its educational preparation. 

A study of the 
education of 
women, based upon 
Fig. 4, is disappoint- 
ing, and from it we 
are forced to one of 
two conclusions: 
either (1) That 
women can attain 
an eminence equal 
to that of men, with 
less dependence 
upon educational 
machinery; or (2) 
That the compilers 
of the book upon 
which our study is 
based have made use of a different and lower 
criterion in judging them. In the case of no one 
of the vocations shown upon the figure was her 
training so complete as was that of her male com- 
petitor for honors, and the same was true for the 
limited number of doctors, lawyers and ministers 
mentioned forthe sex. Innoone of the vocations, 
except that of the stage, was the difference so 
slight as to leave any doubt on the question. The 
most discouraging thing about it too, as disclosed 
by a study by decades but not shown upon any of 
the figures, is that for recent years, when institu- 
tions of nearly all classes have been asfreely open 
to woman as to man, there seems to be no change 
for the better. Her educational inertia, due 
very naturally to centuries lacking in oppor- 
tunity, is not easily thrown off, and, until it is— 
a time which seems not yet to have arrived— 
she cannot take her place with man in the 
professional world, even should she consider it 


as properly her sphere. 
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QUEER CALLINGS OF A GREAT CITY NEW YORK PRESS 


Between the chap whc deals in second-hand 
tombstones, the one who doctors damaged 
dolls and the drummer for a cork leg factory, 
between the poodle dog’s barber, the profes- 
sional “business adviser’? and the under- 
taker’s ‘‘solicitor,’’ or between the bug catcher 
of our public parks and the rabbit chaser of 
Greenwood cemetery, there is only that ordi- 


nary difference which one notices between man 
and man on the streets. The gamut of human 
nature is the same whatever the scale of life. 

One of the oldest of occupations is that of 
the professional ‘‘business adviser.” If your 
affairs are not conducted to your liking this 
gentleman, for a consideration, will station 
himself in your office in a position to see all 
that is going on. He will nose into your affairs 








for a week or longer, at your option, at the end 
of which time he will ‘“‘be prepared to point out 
the fau'ts of your system, employees who 
neglect their duties, wastage of supplies and 
time, and suggest means of improving, extend- 
ing and conducting your affairs on a sounder 
basis.”” The words quoted are from the 
modest gentleman’s advertisement. In brief, 
this man, after a week’s observation, will 
undertake to rearrange the most complex 
office systems ‘“‘for a consideration,” and give 
you advice ‘free, gratis, for nothing.”” As 
drowning men catch at straws, so do men 
whose affairs are hopelessly and inextricably 
muddled grasp at the chance this gentleman 
holds out tothem. The professional ‘business 
adviser’”’ has plenty of clients, and nine times 
out of ten his advice to his employer is to 
‘‘make an assignment for the benefit of your 
creditors.” It is the safest counsel he can 
give. 

Among those who live by their wits, the 
professional tree fakir deserves special men- 
tion. His occupation is odd only in that it is 
a new species of bunco. The tree fakir is 
thriving upon the fad for foreign trees and 
shrubs. About the time the snow goes off in 
early spring the tree fakir takes his grubbing 
-hoe, his pruning shears and a ball of twine and 
goes into the woods. There he grubs up tree 
sprouts—sumach, oak, ailanthus, hickory,beech, 
poplar, chestnut, or almost anything else will 
serve his purpose. These he trims and prunes 
-and ties up in bundles for removal to the place 
where they are to be stored. When the spring 
tidying up of the home garden commences the 
tree fakir makes his appearance in public. 

He will show pictures of rare Japanese or 
Chinese or Mexican or East Indian shrub trees, 
and offer to supply you sprouts at a figure that 
is most inviting. You see an opportunity to 
get a plant worth $40 for $3, and then you 
think of the envy that queer, red-leafed, wide- 
spreading bush will excite in the breast of your 
neighbor—and you buy. By and by you 
shout with joy, and call your wife out to see 
the tiny leaves, and then you begin to brag and 
look down upon your neighbors. You invite 
them in to see the wonder, and you talk learn- 
edly of horticulture in Japan or the East 
Indies. And then your glorious tree bursts into 
leaf—when you discover that you have bought 
an ordinary. common, everyday sumach or a 
maple, or perhaps a scrawny little peach tree. 
Then you lay in wait for that tree fakir, to do 
things to him,and you meet with another disap- 
pointinent. He doesn’t come around any more. 
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The professional pigeon thief is another 
oddity who seldom is heard of. He is known 
to the caterers of cheap table d’héte restau- 
rants, because it is to them that he sells the 
product of his thievery; but, while they buy of 


‘him, few, if any, among them know how he gets 


his birds, much less that they are stolen. Like 
the street fakir, the professional pigeon thief 
often makes a change of quarters—not, how- 
ever, so much because he fears detection as to 
get around to those places where pigeons are 
most plentiful. Unlike the tree fakir, he can 
go over the same route year after year with 
little fear of detection. Ordinarily the pigeon 
thief rents quarters on the top floor in a section 
where pigeons are plentiful. That gives him 
access to the roof, and on the roof he sets up a 
pigeon cote for his pet tumblers. His cote is 
like any other, except that it is provided with 
spring doors. 

The tumbler pigeons are his decoys. He 
anoints the tips of their wings and tails with 
aniseed oil, and when the pigeons from other 
cotes are swarming he throws his pets into the 
air, and they soar aloft to mingle with the 
stranger birds. The scent of aniseed attracts 
the strangers, and they follow the decoys. By 
and by the tumblers sail home to their cote 
with a flock of strange pigeons in their wake. 
The decoys enter the cote. After a chattering 
consultation one of the strangers gets as far as 
the door. The side jams of this have been 
anointed with anise also, and the pioneer stops 
to ruffle his feathers and rub them against the 
anointed spots. Then the other strangers see 
what the first is doing and crowd up. There is 
a stronger scent of anise from inside the cote, 
and they scramble in, one after another, pell 
mell. Then the spring is touched, the door 
flies shut and they are prisoners. At his 
leisure the pigeon thief kills and plucks them, 
and takes them to market. This operation is 
repeated as long as there are any stranger 
pigeo&s in the neighborhood to follow the 
decoys home. 

Another odd business is that of dealing in 
second-hand tombstones. Not tombstones 
that have been taken from one grave to be sold 
for use on another, but stones which have been 
ordered and sculptured and lettered, and then 
left on the original dealer’s hands by reason of 
the inability or unwillingness of the persons 
who ordered them to pay for the work. These 
stones are bought by the second-hand tomb- 
stone dealer. The lettering is chiseled out, but 
the design is left intact. All that the second- 
hand man has to do is to cut new lettering as 
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aesired, and he can offer a handsome stone at 
a much smaller price than the first-hand dealer 
would ask for it. 


THE OIL-WELL SHOOTER NEW YORK EVENING POST 

An oil well shooter belongs to that class of 
men who go about the oil country making their 
living by exploding nitro-glycerine at the 
bottoms of oil wells. They are by no means 
numerous, not as plentiful as storekeepers, but 
every oil town has one or two, and they are 
usually among the town’s most active citizens. 
They are unreservedly the most respected in 
some ways. The richest farmer in the county 
meeting a shooter driving along the road will 
pull his horse away over into the ditch to give 


him plenty of room to pass, and even the young 


swains out with their best girls never object to 
taking the dust from the oil man’s buckboard. 
There have been men who tried to crowd a 
shooter’s buckboard, but they are not living 
now, and the suddenness of their taking off has 
served as a lesson for the younger generations. 

The duties of a shooter are not multitudi- 
nous, but they are exacting, and for reasons well 
known to oil country folk, he draws pay for all 
his waking hours. As a matter of fact, a 
shooter may be said to be working hardest when 


he is going to work, and strange as it sounds, it 
is easily understood when one realizes that this 
important oil country character rides to work 
in a vehicle in which is stowed anywhere from 
fifty to five hundred quarts of one of the most 
powerful, and by long odds the most unreliable 
and freakish explosive that man has yet com- 


pounded. Sometimes nitro-glycerine acts as 
patiently as a twenty-five-year-old farm horse. 
it can be jolted, upset, and even kicked with- 
out showing a sign of life. Again it explodes 
when an autumn leaf chances to blow against 
the can in which it is kept, and the explosion 
never fails to alter very materially the appear- 
ance of the immediate landscape. 

Nitro-glycerine is used in the sections of the 
country where oil is found almost exclusively. 
For ordinary blasting work it is never employed. 
It is never transported by rail, and factories 
where it is made are never found in the vicinity 
of other buildings. 

When a man puts down an oil well he drills 
until he reaches the stratum which he wishes 
to tap, and then sends for a shooter. This 
individual appears on the scene riding always 
on a buckboard-wagon, on which he carries 
from fifty to five hundred quarts of nitro- 
glycerine. The explosive is kept in square tin 
cans, packed in a box under and back of the 
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driver's seat. Along the side of the buckboard 
are strapped long tin tubes closed at one end, 
which bear a great resemblance to lengths of 
rain spouting. The tin tubes are filled with 
nitro-glycerine, lowered to the bottom of the 
well, and there exploded. The force of the 
explosion breaks up the rock at the bottom of 
the well so that the oil drains in its direction, 
and also makes a hole in which the oil collects 
and from which itcan be pumped to the surface. 

Since nitro-glycerine cannot be shipped by 
railroad, factories for its manufacture are 
scattered around the oil country pretty thickly. 
The factories, always hidden somewhere out in 
the woods, are never anything more than board 
shanties, and when one of them goes up in the 
air there is never much loss, from a financial 
standpoint. Inside them there is little appara- 
tus or machinery; only a few mixing troughs 
and a tank of water into which the troughs can 


- be slipped when there is danger of an explosion. 


The mixing of the acids with the glycerine is 
done always with the bulb of a thermometer in 
the trough, and should the temperature of the 
mixture begin to rise rapidly, as it sometimes 
does, the trough with its contents is slid into 
the water-tank, after which all hands set out 
to gain shelter in the woods. If there is no 
explosion in a few minutes, they make theii 
way back to the factory, rescue the mixing 
trough from its bath, and ,without unnecessary 
delay, begin to court death again. Factories of 
this kind are not very frequently the scenes ot 
accidents, but when there is one, the death list 
is only limited by the number of persons around 
the place. 


MAKING PHONOGRAPH MUSIC NEW YORK SUN 

A semicircle of a dozen coatless, collarless, 
perspiring men faced the flaring brass mouth 
of the phonograph receiver. Directly in front 
of the megaphone-shaped contrivance stood 
the first violinist. To the left were the flute 
players perched on platforms that brought 
them on a level with the receiver, to the right 
was the second violinist, and the other musi- 
cians were grouped behind the first violinist. 
The most noticeable among them was a blond 
and bald-headed Teuton who manipulated an 
enormous tuba. 

An athletic individual stepped in front of the 
receiver and spoke.. Where had you heard 
that voice before?—that bellow so resonant, 
so Jove-like, so supremely confident of itself 
and of that of which it spoke!—that masterful 
compelling voice that you had heard echoing 
over moonlit lakes and summer hotel piazzas 
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and through darkened auditoriums when the 
moving pictures were about to begin! And 
here was the reality, a workman in his shirt- 
sleeves with damp hair falling into his eyes. 
This was what he announced in that awe-com- 
pelling roar: 

“The Forget-Me-Not Waltz,’ played by the 
Umpty-Ump Sym-pho-ny Or-chestra!”’ 

Down came the baton of the leader, who 
stood upon a stool behind the phonograph. 
And away went the violins and the horns and 
flutes, and, most of all, the big reedy-voiced 
tuba on the mazy waltz that during the summer 
at many a lonely retreat in the mountains or by 
the lakes or shore will doubtless call up in the 
minds of the impressionable and ingenuous 
visions of a dazzling concert hall and a great 
bank of musicians and rows of shirt fronts 
shining in the proscenium lights. 

Twenty-five hundred concert records are 
turned out every day in this factory and 25,000 
of the small household records. Besides the 
band-room there are a dozen or more other 
rooms where piano and organ soloists may 
project ‘‘ The Lost Chord” and ‘‘ The Moonlight 
Sonata’”’ into wax cylinders for the edification 
of those who live far from the madding crowd 
and the regions where concerts are a drug on 
the market, where the festive monologist may 
chant Irish impersonations into the yawning 
receiver and music hall duettists may wail 
through the sorrowful length of a tenor and 
soprano ‘‘mother-song.”’ 

A moment after the band had played through 
the ‘‘Forget-Me-Not Waltz’ they adjourned 
to the testing-room, where the cylinder was 
promptly run through a phonograph, while the 
hard-worked orchestra listened in front, each 
one every now and then heaving a deep sigh or 
cursing behind his beard when the machine 
failed to ring out his star part. When the 
cylinder was run through the tuba man jumped 
up. He had worked harder than anybody 
during the playing of the mazy ‘ Forget-Me- 
Not,” and he had a right to feel aggrieved. 

‘“Der dooba doand gome owid at all,’’ he 
moaned.‘ ‘‘ Der dooba isn’t in it, ain’t it?” 

‘‘Der bass iss all owid,’’ put in the bass viol 
man. ‘‘ Der is too much uf der horns alreaty.”’ 

‘‘Vere iss der segond violins,’’ cried a third 
‘member of the band; ‘‘I doand make der 


obbligato owid. Derdreble iss too lout alretiy.”’ 
The first violinist and the cornetist had a right 
to be satisfied and thcy said nothing. 

“It sounds slow to me,” said the record 
“You’d better play it all over again.’’ 


tester. 
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The band mopped its brow and returned to the 
band-room. 

Out in the big testing-room pandemonium 
reigned. The phonograph war between the 
two rival offices on Broadway last spring was 
the nearest thing to it, but even that was mild 
in comparison. In this room the various 
duplicate records of the 25,000 household and 
2,500 concert records are tried before they are 
sent out,into the world to be inflicted on a 
delighted public. Down the whole length of 
this room sit girls with heads bent toward the 
funnel of the concert phonographs, each one 
of which is screeching out a different tune. 
Each one of the records is loud enough to 
drown out the noise of the others from the 
particular girl who is listening there, but to one 
who passes down the line and gets the mingled 
effect of the various piano solos, monologues, 
orchestra selections and banjo pieces, the room 
is pandemonium. 

You see the girl operator turn her calm eyes 
upon you reproachfully and from behind her 
head come the words, ‘‘ Oh, give us just another 
Lincoln,”’ and you are just beginning to feel 
your unworthiness when from another angle 
echoes ‘‘Oh, Oh, Miss Phoebe”’ and ‘‘Is_ there 
anything else you'd like?’ You grin at the 
girl and feel better. From behind the pompa- 
dour of another operator rings ‘‘Sarah from 
Sarah” and ‘‘Oh, don’t it tickle you.’’ Before 
you have time to decide the doleful strains of 
Mr. Sankey’s ‘‘Ninety and Nine” chill any 
frivolous intentions that you may have had 
and one of ‘‘Somebody’s Funny Talks on a 
Daily Paper at Pumpkin Centre,” or the dialect 
of ‘‘ Einstein on Fire,” or ‘‘ Where the Missis- 
sippi Flows,”’ or “‘ Just as the Sun Went Down,” 
further quells your enthusiasm. One of the 
most startling of the noises that assail the ears 
of the visitor is that of clanging bells. The 
reproduction is almost startling, and as the 
bells ring out in accompaniment to the sten- 
torian ‘‘ There-was-a-tu-mult-in-the-ci-ty, in- 
the-quaint-old-Quaker-town,”’ you can almost 
imagine yourself back at school on eélocution 
day. As that excellent contemporary ballad 
declares, ‘‘Rip Van Winkle was certainly a 
lucky man.”’ 





THE MAKING OF SAINTS...... R. H. SHERARD...... PEARSON’S 

It is but a minute’s walk from the riot and 
vice of the Latin quarter to the quiet and old 
world streets which lie around the church of 
St. Sulpice. It is in this district that are plied 
the many industries and trades which proceed 
from religious worship. Here are the pub- 
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lishers and printers of devout books; here are 
woven and embroidered the costly or simple 
vestments of priests; here special artisans in 
wood construct the furniture of churches, and 
goldsmiths carve the holy cups. 

But what perhaps gives to this peaceful 
quarter its most characteristic feature, what 
gives life and color and a more than human 
interest to the streets, are the:many workshops 
in which the figures of saints for Roman 
Catholic churches all the world over develop 
under the hands of white bloused artists from 
blocks of raw material into striking and beauti- 
ful presentments. 

It would be hard to analyze the feelings that 
crowd upon one who, as I did during these last 
days, walks through the silent galleries of such 
a workshop. Here, glittering in the scarlet 
and blue and green and gold of their celestial 
robes, may be seen models of many of the noble 
army of martyrs of saints and of blessed, of 
St. Anthony of Padua with the infant Christ 
standing on the open book which he holds in his 
hand, of St. George of England with his flaming 
sword, of St. Michael with the dragon at his feet, 
of St. Francis d’ Assisi with the stigmata on his 
hands. . 

There are many such houses in Paris, which 
is the center of this particular and most inter- 
esting industry, if indeed it may not be said 
that the French capital has the monopoly 
thereof. I was told that the oldest firm of all 
was that known as La Maison Raffi, of the Rue 
Bonaparte, that here the manufacture was 
carried on on the largest scale, and that here I 
should meet with men who knew all that is to 
be known about the making of saints. 

The firm of Raffl has been in existence for 
over a century, but it is only six years since 
Monsieur Pacheu, with whom a Monsieur 
Lecaron is associated, took over the business. 
Monsieur Pacheu is by profession a French 
barrister; he fought as an officer during the 
war and was afterward employed by the 
French government as inspector of finances, a 
post which he resigned at the time of the 
abominable persecutions of the religious houses 
during the church-baiting craze which dis- 
graced France about eighteen years ago. 

“This making of saints,’’ he said, ‘‘was a 
business which, when I decided to engage in 
industry, appealed to me most strongly. It is 


an industry for a man who is fond of frequent- . 


ing the public libraries, who finds his pleasure 
in poring over old books and documents, who 
delights in research. Thus I do not know 
of anything that gives me greater pleasure than 
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when I am written to about some saint con- 
cerning whom the customer can give me few 
if any details. One has to hunt up the par- 
ticulars, the period in which he lived, the cos- 
tumes of that period, to find out what were his 
special attributes, what was his martyrdom, 
if martyrdom there was.”’ 

The models from which the statues are made 
are designed by artists who have lived in the 
trade all their lives, whose specialty is this kind 
of work. There are numerous such artists 
employed by Monsieur Pacheu and his partner, 
most of whom have passed through the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts. Several of the best earn 
regular annual incomes of as much as $2,000. 

Since the firm was founded a century ago no 
fewer than 50,000 different models of saints 
have beenexecuted, and tothisnumberconstant 
addition is being made. The sale of statues by 
this one house alone exceeds 50,000 a year. Of 
these about a quarter are statues of the Virgin 
Mary, and next in demand comes St. Joseph. 

The favorite material for the manufacture of 
saints is carton romain. It is a mixture of 
plaster of Paris, dextrine, tow and other mate- 
rials, and, when set, it has the hardness of stone. 
It is light and very strong and takes color 
admirably. 

The first stage in the manufacture of the 
St. Anthony of Padua, then, is the mixing in 
the casting room of the various ingredients 
which compose the carton romain. For if I 
follow the manufacture not in plaster of Paris 
nor in wood nor stone, it is because nine-tenths 
of the statues which go on the market are made 
of this special material. The mixture in a 
liquid form is poured into molds, which are 
lined inside with a ‘‘chape”’ of gelatine. The 
liquid cools and solidifies in these molds, and, 
after some hours, the molds are opened and 
the figure is taken out. 

After the figure has been dried, it is taken 
to the modeling room, where all the imper- 
fections of the molding are removed by skilful 
artists. Here the file is at work. - It is also 
here that the eyes are fitted into the face. For 
this purpose the back of the head is removed. 
The eyes are of glass, and are made by the same 
manufacturers who make artificial eyes for 
men and women. This making of glass eyes 


for the statues of the saints is an important 
branch of the ‘“‘oculariste’s’’ industry. 

When the eyes have been inserted, and the 
wings and the various attributes added and 
affixed to the statue, it is taken into the paint- 
ing room to be decorated. This is the last stage 
in the manufacture. : 
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The ancients deified genius; to-day we > 


venerate it. The mere fact of being called a 
great man confers necessarily ali qualities, 
all virtues. We have a natural tendency to 
consider our neighbor as a bigger fool than 
ourselves; if we are forced to recognize him as 
of deeper intelligence, we make amends by 
lifting him so high that comparison is no 
longer possible. He becomes a being of different 
essence than ordinary mortals, a superhuman 
being whom we can only admire without even 
judging his acts; for according to Nietzsche and 
his followers, the ethical rules are not ap- 
plicable to him. 

Nevertheless, biographies of great men—I 
mean those which have been written with 
regard for truth—show us that these men are 
human in many ways and partake of the 
passions and weaknesses of the society in which 
they live. If the crowd judge them otherwise, 
it is because it sees them from afar and has not 
been admitted to live in their intimate com- 
pany. As the proverb goes, ‘‘ No man is great to 
ais valet:”’ Indeed they would themselves judge 
themselves more severely. ‘‘It is not the pre- 
rogative of great men to have great failings,” 
declares La Rochefoucauld. Schopenhauer 
was no less severe in his appreciation. ‘Persons 
of genius,’’ he writes, ‘‘are not only disagreeable 
in practical life, but are lacking in moral sense 
and are spiteful. Such men can have but 
few friends; solitude reigns on the summits.”’ 

The numerous biographies of the great give 
cause for such opinions. Among them; as 
among the crowd, are found opposing traits of 
character. Why should we be astonished that 
some were. avaricious, others prodigal, some 
cold and apathetic, and others very much 
taken with women? Among them were de- 
bauchés, as Sallust, Aristippus and Sapho, and 
jealous beings as Musset. Carlyle tortured 
his wifc, and Donizetti acted the brute to his 
family, while Rousseau abandoned his. Others 


had base souls, as Aristotle who servilely 
flattered Alexander; Bacon who trafficked with 
justice; Villon who became ‘a thief; Casanova 
who was accused of swindling; and Michael 
Angelo, who overcome by fear, left Florence at 
the sight of the enemy. 
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If some had agree- 


great man has its use. 


able endowments, many had detestable char- 
acters. Heine was a _peevish, ill-tempered 
scoffer, who, though he had many admirers, 
possessed no disciples and few friends. Lever- 
rier tyrannized over his subalterns. ‘I admit 
that I am only a mastiff,”’ said Magendie. 

So, too, among great men there is often 
found a lack of kindliness., Envy, the fear 
of being supplanted, augments the discords. 
Every one knows the quarrels of Lisfranc and 
Depuytren, of Roux and Chessaignac. I+ is 
less widely known that Cuvier hindered the 
naturalists Peron and Lesueur from publishing 
their magnificent ethnographical and zoological 
works which they brought back from an ex- 
tended voyage of circumnavigation. Carl Vogt 
quarrelled with Agazzis and Haeckel betrayed 
the latter. 

These failings are not the privilege of the 
great; they belong to human nature. Other 
traits, however, are more special and might be 
said to belong to the profession. Among these 
the most frequent, pride, can obtain unusual 
proportions. But why be astonished at this 
silly pride? Often those in whom it is less 
excusable possess an almost equal amount. 
It comes to every man who, by fortune or 
station, has a following, is flattered and whose 
least words are exalted. Besides, pride in the 
It is a weapon which 
supplies him with the admiration of his disciple 
and hinders him from weakening in his strug- 
gles. Genius wounds traditions and customs, 
brings in new ideas which destroy cherished 
beliefs, overturns old idols, and in order to do 
all this possesses only the force of truth. It 
was long before Columbus was believed. 
Galileo was treated as a fool; Pasteur was 
hooted by the Academy of Medicine; the dis- 
coveries of Schliemann were misprised. It is the 
same in music; at every period the crowd has 
sniffed at the work of art. Beethoven’s 
Fidelio, and Boito’s Mephistopheles received 
at the beginning the same receptions as 
Bizet’s Carmen and Wagner’s operas. If rien 
of genius did not succeed in triumphing, 
if society bound them in the pillory, the feeling 
of their own worth would leave them, they 
would despair and come to ask themselves if 
it were not they who were wrong. 
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‘“‘Genius,” says Buffon, ‘is only infinite 
patience.’’ The work of the genius is long and 
arduous. Profound attention, deep medita- 
tion is necessary. Living only with his idea, 
the genius ignores the ordinary preoccupations 
of existence, the politic, the thousand duties of 
politeness. And one is astonished at his mis- 
prision of social conventions, wher, in reality, 
he is only careless of them. When a fixed 
idea invades the brain of the genius, nothing 
except this exists for him. Thus Newton 
during the two years’ preparation of his Prin- 
ciples lived only to think and to calculate. 
His acts were automatic. Often he started to 
arise, then stopped by some thought, sat down 
again upon his bed and remained thus half 
clothed for several hours. Diderot often for- 
got the hour, the day and the month, and 
even people with whom he had begun to con- 
verse. Stuart Mill, while meditating upon his 
System, directed himself automatically in a 
street full of people without knocking against 
anyone, his movements being subconscious. 
The English painter Fuseli passed entire days 
extended upon the flags of the Sistine Chapel 
to admire the work of Michael Angelo. Balzac 
had the attitude of an ecstatic, of a somnambu- 
list who slept with his eyes open. Lost in 
profound reverie he did not hear what was 
said to him or his mind came back when it was 
too late to answer:| Goethe pursued his ob- 
servations and experiences upon the theory of 
colors at Valney without letting -himself be 
distracted by the tumult of the battle, without 
even thinking that his own life was in danger. 
A like thing occurred in the life of Socrates at 
the siege of Potidea. Archimedes, having 
discovered his famous Principle while taking 
a bath, issued from the bath crying like a fool 
throughout the city, ‘‘Eureka!’”’ Ampere, one 
day starting from home, wrote upon his door 
to keep away visitors, ‘‘M. Ampere is out and 
will return this evening.’’ About an hour 
afterwards he returned, but seeing the writing 
he took himself for a visitor and went away 
again not to return until nightfall. 

When the period of meditation is over, the 
genius can take up again the enjoyment of 
ordinary life and be admired and envied for 
his brilliant qualities. It would seem that 
the brain of the genius is not developed save 
in the intellectual centers of the savant and the 
imaginative and sentimental centers of the 
artist. 

_One recalls in this connection the famous 
law of organic balance, seen by Goethe and 
developed by Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire: if an 





organ acquires an extraordinary superiority, it 
is at the expense of some other organ of the 
system. As a consequence, one can understand 
how many men of genius, such as Gambetta, 
have been able to have a brain of weight 
inferior to the ordinary. On the other hand, 
the heaviest brains in men of genius were often 
theeffect of a malady; for example, the ancient 
hydrocephalus, such as Cuvier and Helmholtz 
had. Thus falls to the ground the pretension of 
valuing genius by the weight of the brain. 

Among the faculties which are most often 
impaired in men of genius, must be first cited 
the will. The great philosophers and mathe- 
maticians, Kant, Newton, Grauss were ignorant 
of passion and emotion, and had reduced their 
method of ordinary life to a monotonous 
routine. Oppositely, the artists are extremely 
emotional, but they are often, as Byron, incap- 
able of following an argument, or, as Mozart, 
they have the need all their life of a tutor. 
Others lack what is called common sense or are 
ignorant in all things save their own specialty. 

In the same way, if one keeps on with the 
intellectual faculties one sees that they are 
rarely complete: great gaps are wanting. One 
admires the depth of intellect, the breadth of 
view of a man of science, and one notices that 
he is superstitious. Hobbes did not believe 
in God but he had an intense fear of the devil. 
Byron regarded Friday as an unlucky day, and 
like many great men of our epoch, he believed 
in ‘supernatural apparitions and ghosts. In 
spite of their intellectual qualities, these 
geniuses were not’able to free themselves 
from the evil habits of their youths. These 
bits of foolishne$s placed in a young and 
impressionable brain remained engraved there, 
and such a man who could destroy the 
scientific errors accepted up to his time as 
dogmas, was powerless to free himself from the 
stories which amuse the infancy of humanity. 
Let not these things offend ; they are, as it were, 
but part of the baggage of genius. 

It does not suffice the genius, however, to be 
superintelligent or hyper-sentimental ; it is often 
necessary that these high qualities be exalted 
by a cerebral superexcitation in order to 
accomplish a work of which he would be in- 
capable in a normal state. To increase the 
blood circulation of the brain and induce the 
fever of production, geniuses have recourse to 
a thousand expedients. Some can work only 
while walking; others while extended hori- 
zontally. Still others, as Bossuet, envelop 


their heads with hot cloths, or as Schiller and 
Too often 


Grétry, placed their feet in ice. 
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they take to poisons, opium, hashish, alcohol, 
dangerous stimulants. They use these at first 
with discretion, then are forced to augment the 
amount and finally can not do without them. 
Numerous are the writers such as Hoffman and 
Edgar Poe who have not been able to write 
save after nights at the public house, or such 
as Quincey and Coleridge when they have 
taken a big dose of opium. At the end of 
some time the poison destroys the brain cells 
and causes madness or idiocy. 

The genius has not always need to excite his 
brain. The brain of the genius can carry in 
itself its own excitation. A great number of 
great men have been subject to convulsive 
attacks, from Saul, Julius Cesar and Mohamet 
to Petrarch, Bonaparte, Haendel, Flaubert and 
others. Many have wished to see in these 
attacks the crises of epilepsy. When it is 
considered what a depressive influence this 
malady exercises upon the brain and how 
small and stupid epileptics are, it will rather be 
diagnosed as hysteria. The inspiration of 


genius recalls in many ways an attack 
of hysterics. The physiognomy changes, 
the head is on fire, the eyes shine, the 


movements are brusque, the voice is harsh. 
It is at this moment that is heard that interior 
voice which Socrates called hisdemon. Of 
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course, it does not suffice to be hysterical or 
nervous in order to have genius. If the evil 
come to the ordinary brain, it will not make it 
superior; but if added to a highly organized 
brain it will favor the production of a work of 
genius. 

In certain cases this excitation may even be 
permanent. Itis then occasioned by a chronic 
malady. Cuvier, Rubenstein, Helmholtz were 
subject in their youth to a slight hydrocepha- 
lus. Many times the disease occurring to a 
man of genius at an adult period, so far from 
enfeebling his faculties seems rather to aug- 
ment them. It was after an attack of paralysis 
that Pasteur made his greatest discoveries. 
Thus even a malady as grave as paralysis can 
furnish a favorable excitation. 

Might not then certain superior degenerates 
be geniuses? In asylums there are seen idiots 
and imbeciles who are designers, mathema- 
ticians, musicians of such excellence that Felix 
Voisen has been able to qualify them as 
partial geniuses. Yet, however beautiful the 
form of the work may be, there is found a lack 
of equilibrium in the ideas. It is not necessary 
to see an identity between genius and insanity: 
for between them there exists a main difference. 
‘‘The idea of the man of genius is true, that of 
the idiot is false.” 
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Everybody can probably remember some 
one wedding which, after the cards were out 
and the red carpet laid and the ring safe in the 
pocket of the best man, was, at the last mo- 
ment suddenly postponed. He can recall the 
confusion, the gossip, the disappointment, 
the bridesmaids, the countermanding of orders 
to caterer and florist—possibly bitter heart- 
aches and distress. 

Let him magnify the importance of the post- 
ponement of this simple ceremony a million 
times; for bridesmaids let him substitute 
queens and royal princesses; for guests, kings 
and heirs-apparent to all the thrones in all the 
world; for ushers, field-marshals and dukes; 
let him place the value of the tradesmen’s 
countermanded goods at many millions; let 
him conceive hanging over all the shadow of 
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death, and he can appreciate how far-reaching 
how momentous, how tragic, was the post- 
ponement of the ceremony of the Coronation 
of Edward VII. 

In every corner of the globe committees had 
been appointed; the Chamber of Commerce 
or the British Consul, the Viceroy or the curate, 
each was working, spending, rehearsing, drill- 
ing for the great day, and it was commanded 
that at every seaport in Africa, India and 
South America, wherever a British gunboat 
or battleship might lie at anchor, on the 26th 
of June she should fire a royal salute that 
would be heard around the world, and every 
one of the one hundred thousand sailors in the 
service of the King should, at the moment of 
his Coronation, drink to his royal health. 

It is: impossible to convey any idea of the 
variety and the immensity of the preparations, 
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of the mass of detail of the expenditure of 
money, of the marvellous foresight and effort. 
This was shown in the arrangements of the 
camps in the Parks for the thousands of visit- 
ing troopers, for the horses of the visiting troop- 
ets, the picked men of Hong Kong, of Ceylon, 
of the Malay States, of New Zealand, Natal, 
the island of Cyprus, Perak, the Gold Coast, 
Australia, Canada, and of every province of 
India. It was shown in the magnificence of 
the residences prepared for the royalties and 
the Indian princes—one of whom alone brought 
with him one hundred and thirty native ser- 
vants, his own food, and his own holy water. 

It was shown in the placing of sentries be- 
fore the residences of the special embassies, 
the distribution of lonely redcoats before the 
American Embassy in Park Lane, the Mexican 
Embassy in Grosvenor Square, the Chinese 
Embassy at the Hotel Cecil. Only those who 
have placed and relieved .a guard in a great 
city, and who know the distance between Ken- 
sington and the Thames Embankment, can 
appreciate that single effort. 

It was shown in the wrapping of barbed wire 
around three thousand trees to prevent the 
humblest subject from climbing one of them 
for a better view of his majesty and falling and 
hurting himself; in the placing along the route 
of the procession of one hundred and thirty- 
six temporary hospitals, presided over by one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety surgeons 
and nurses; in the building of stands for thou- 
sands of government officials and servants of 
the household; ~in the testing of these stands 
by regiments of guardsmen, who ran over them 
and jumped and stamped upon them and 
risked their necks in so doing; in a tea for five 
thousand servant girls; in a dinner for twenty 
thousand poor people; in the’erection of Vene- 
tian masts, arches, pillars, figures in plaster- 
of-Paris of heroic size, gilded lions, garlands 
of paper flowers, fluttering white doves, flut- 
tering penants, fluttering flags, and the clos- 
ing of sixty-two great public thoroughfares by 
sixty-two barricades a foot in width, and bolted 
with bands of iron the size of a man’s arm. 

But more difficult than bending bands of 
iron had been the arranging of the mighty 
pageant in the Abbey, the assigning of posi- 
tions in the two parades to seventy thousand 
troops, the designing of historical costumes, 
regalia, insignia, the study of traditions, the 
adjusting of burning questions of privilege and 
precedence—and in the settling of all of these 
knotty questions no one had been more inde- 
fatigable than the King himself. 
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On the 16th of June the King reviewed a 
torchlight procession in the rain and caught 
a chill, and in the middle of that night his 
physician was hurried in an automobile from 
London, and on the following Sunday the 
King did not attend church service. His in- 
disposition, so the newspapers said, was slight. 
Later, those who had been at Windsor re- 
ported that no one was permitted to see him; 
that he was seriously ill. 

There were whispers, rumors and much 
shaking of the head. You were asked to re- 
member the prophecy which, it was said, bore 
heavily upon his Majesty’s mind: 

“You will live to be King, but you will never 
live to be crowned.” 

But when the King started from Windsor, 
according to the schedule arranged, those pro- 
phets of disaster were proved to be obviously 
wrong. They were scouted as alarmists. The 
papers told the people that as the King walked 
from the train to his carriage he showed he 
had fully recovered from his cold and that he 
was in the best of health. 

Up to the 21st of June it had been wet and 
cold, but the two days following were warm 
and full of sunshine. The people said: 

“‘Now that his Majesty is in London we 
have ‘ King’s weather.’”’ 

The canvas covers were stripped from the 
plush and gilt decorations, the red soil to cover 
the route of the procession was dumped in 
readiness along the Mall, the royal visitors 
were busily leaving cards upon each other, 
others not royal packed the streets so tightly 
that neither the royal carriages nor the royal 
mail carts could move, except after long halts 
of five and ten minutes, and then only at a 
walk. 

Two days before the one set for the crown- 
ing of the King the morning broke warm and 
clear. There was content and rejoicing in the 
very air, for the great work of preparation 
was over. There was at last time to rest and 
breathe. All had been done that could be 
done to make the coronation of Edward VII. 
unique, magnificent and famous in history. 

The last gilt crown and the last bit of bunt- 
ing was nailed in place. The last tardy poten- 
tate had arrived. The last precious ticket to 
the Abbey had been despatched. The ermine 
train had been sent from the dressmakers and 
the coronet from the goldsmiths, and every- 
body in London rose with the intent of going 
early to bed—for the next night would end 
before sunrise and each would need all the 
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rest he could obtain to carry him through that 
long gorgeous ceremony or through the period 
of eight hours of waiting for that long, mag- 
nificent procession through the London streets. 

About ten o’clock the principal thorough- 
fares were so tightly packed that cabs made 
detours of a mile to avoid them, and around 
the King’s palace the people stretched in four 
great half-circles. At noon the King was to 
receive the foreign princes and potentates, and 
the crowd was waiting to see them arrive. 
Those gentlemen themselves were getting into 
their uniforms. It was for many of them their 
first meeting with the King in whose honor 
they had journeyed half around the globe. 

And then, for the first time in a life of sixty 
years, during which he had never ceased to be 
one of the conspicuous actors on the world’s 
stage, the King did a dramatic thing. With- 
out a moment’s warning he ceased to be the 
tactful, easy-moving gentleman, the arbiter 
of fashion and of sport, the adjuster of social 
difficulties, and iz: a moment became a tragic, 
historic figure. 

No coronation, no ceremony conceived by 
man, could have invested Edward VII. with 
the dignity, nor given him the place in history 
which came to him when—with the rulers of 
the world assembling in his anteroom; with 
his waiting Empire gathering its breath for 
one mighty cheer—he tossed up his hands and 
gave up the struggle and let the world know 
the secret which he had risked his life to keep. 
That it need have been kept only forty-eight 
hours more, that it had already been so long 
secure, proves only the unlooked for unselfish- 
ness and great courage of this man, who suf- 
fered silently that his people might not be 
cheated of their holiday, that his guests might 
not have taken their long journey in vain, 
that the gaping world might not know. ‘ 

For now that the whole dramatic, pitiful 
story is out, England learns—now that it is 
too late—of the days of gnawing pain when 
her King forced himself to smile and bow at 
court, to watch a horse race, to review a regi- 
ment, to drive through London with an as- 
sured and cheerful countenance. It is not 
pleasant to think of the torture of those days, 
of the mental anxiety as well as the bodily 
torment, when the King kept on his feet 
against the protest of his physicians, when his 
endurance was tested by hours of unceasing 
pain—pain so great that it is not decent to 
disclose it. Nor is it pleasant to remember 
that last drive through the park to Bucking- 
ham Palace, when the people for some reason 
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failed to cheer him heartily, while all the time 
he sat erect, pale and with set teeth, holding 
himself upright only by his will, and that they 
might be gratified. 

That. was his last public appearance, and 
should the King die that ride will be memor- 
able in history as one of the evidences that it 
is not only republics which are ungrateful. 
Indeed, it was the Indian officers who, when 
they heard the news from the Bishop of Lon- 
don, said, ** We go to pray,”’ and for an hour 
and a half prostrated themselves in supplica- 
tions. 

The effect of the news upon the people was 
to completely stun them. They went ahout 
with no great expression of grief, but as though 
their minds had ceased to act promptly. It 
meant so much and it meant so many differ- 
ent things to so many widely different people 
that it was impossible to grasp what the re- 
sult and consequence would be. Anything 
seemed possible, even that the legends which 
stretched for miles over London, reading ‘* God 
Save the King,’’ might,a week later, be in use 
for a different man. 

What impressed one most was not any evi- 
dence of great sorrow on the part of the people 
—as was shown during the brief illness of 
President McKinley—but the calmness with 
which the English nation received one of the 
most startling, sensational and tragic inci- 
dents in the history of the world. There was 
no flurry, no hysteria, no Cabinets were upset, 
no pretenders arose. 

On Thursday, the day set for the Corona- 
tion, St. James street, where two days before 
one could not pass without the use of his elbows, 
became so empty that the hansoms returned © 
to their ranks and the cabmen dozed on their 
folded arms. The vast array of soldiers had 
folded their tents and melted away. The for- 
eign potentates, who had not yet learned the 
address of their own houses, fled as from a 
pestilence. The stands came down, the deco- 
rations were stripped from the masts, the shop 
fronts reappeared, and when one looked over 
the programme of what one was to have seen 
it read like the play-bill of some long-forgotten 
Christmas pantomime. The King’s cham- 
pion, the gold stick, the noble pages, the beau- 
tiful duchesses, the heralds, the yeomen of the 
guard, they had been swept away before they 
had ever enjoyed their brief hour of glory. 
Even the great crown itself, bearing the dia- 
mond which the Black Prince wore on the 
battlefield of Poictiers, seemed only a part of 
a legend, It had passed like a dream. 
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The Virginian,* a Southerner, who has wandered 
West and taken a position on a Wyoming cattle 
ranch, has long had a feud with one Trampas. The 
culmination of this feud occurs on the day before 
the Virginian’s marriage, when Trampas, in a fit 
of rage, shoots at the Virginian and then gives him 
‘till sundown to leave town.”’ Up to this the 
Virginian has restrained himself because of his 
approaching marriage and because he knows what 
horror it would bring to his future wife, a typical 
New England girl. But the insult has gone too 
far, and he must resent it or be branded a coward. 
He hopes to conceal the trouble from his fiancée, 
but finds that she has discovered it. The two 
men, Scipio, and McLean, mentioned in the nar- 
rative below, are friends of the Virginian. 

The Virginian unlocked the room in the hotel 
where he kept stored his tent, his blankets, his 
pack-saddles, and his many accoutrements for 
the bridal journey in the mountains. Out of 
the window he saw the mountains blue in 
shadow, but some cottonwoods distant in the 
flat between were still bright green in the sun. 
From among his possessions he took quickly a 
pistol, wiping and loading it. Then from its 
holster he removed the pistol which he had 
tried and made sure of in the morning. This, 
according to his wont when going into a risk, 
he shoved between his trousers and his shirt in 
front. The untried weapon he placed in the 
holster, letting it hang visibly at his hip. He 
glanced out of the window, again, and saw the 
mountains of the same deep blue. But the 
cottonwoods were no longer in the sunlight. 
The shadow had come past them, nearer the 
town; for fifteen of the forty minutes were 
gone. 

‘“There is no sense in telling her,’’ he said, 
and he turned to the door, just as she came to 
it herself. 

‘“‘Oh!”’ she cried out at once, and rushed to 
him. 

He swore as he held her close. 
he said. ‘‘ The fools!”’ 

“It has been so frightful waiting for you,” 
said she, leaning her head against him. 

‘“Who had to tell you this?’’ he demanded. 

“I don’t know. Somebody just came and 
said it.”’ 

‘“‘This is mean luck,’”’ he murmured, patting 
her. ‘‘This is mean luck.” 


‘*The fools!”’ 


*From The Virginian. Owen Wister. New York: The Mac- 


millan Co. $1.50. 


She went on: ‘‘I wanted to run out and find 
you; but I didn’t! I didn’t! I stayed quiet in 
my room till they said you had come back.” 

“It is mean luck. Mighty mean,” he 
repeated. 

‘How could you be so long?’’she asked. 

‘‘Never mind; I’ve got you now. It is 
over.”’ 

Anger and sorrow filled him. ‘‘I might have 
known some fool would tell you,”’ he said. 

“Tt’s all over. Never mind.’’ Her arms 
tightened their hold of him. Then she let 
him go. ‘‘What shall we do?” she said. 
‘“What now?” 

‘‘Now?” he answered. ‘‘ Nothing now.” 

She looked at him without understanding. 

‘“‘T know it is a heap worse for you,” he pur- 
sued, speaking slowly. ‘‘I knew it would be.” 

‘‘But it is over!’’ she exclaimed again. 

He did not understand her now. He kissed 
her. ‘‘Did you think it was over?” he said, 
simply. ‘‘There is some waiting still before 
us. I wish you did not have to wait alone. 
But it will not be long.” He was looking 
down, and did not see the happiness grow 
chilled upon her face, and ‘then fade into 
bewildered fear. ‘‘I did my best,’’ he went 
on. I thinkI did. I knowItried. I let him 
say to me before them all what no man has 
ever said, or ever will again. I kept think- 
ing hard of you—with all my might, or I 
reckon I’d have killed him right there. And I 
gave him a show to change his mind. I gave 
it to him twice. I spoke as quiet as I am 
speaking to you now. But he stood to it. 
And I expect he knows he went too far in the 
hearing of others to go backon his threat. He 
will have to go on to the finish now.”’ 

‘‘The finish?’’ she echoed, almost voiceless. 

‘‘Yes,’”’ he answered very gently. 

Her dilated eyes were fixed upon him. ‘‘ But 
——’’ she could scarce form utterance; ‘‘ but 
you?” 

‘‘T have got myself ready,”’ he said. 
you think—why, what did you think? ” 

She recoiled a step. ‘‘Whai are you going 
——’*’ She put her two hands to her head. 
‘‘Oh God!” she almost shrieked, ‘‘you are 
’’ He made a step, and would have 


“Did 


going——. 














put his arm around her, but she backed 


against the wall, staring speechless at him. 


““T am not going to let him shoot me,’ he 


said, quietly. 


“You mean—you mean—but you can come 


away!” she 
cried. ‘‘It’s not 
too late yet.” 

He took her 
hands. ‘‘I must 
stay here.” 

Her hands 
clung to his. 
“No, no, no! 
There’s some- 
thing else. 
There’s so me- 
thing betterthan 
shedding blood 
in cold blood. 
Only think what 
it means! Only 
think of having 
to remember 
such a thing. 
Why, it’s what 
they hang people 
for! It’s mur- 
der!”’ 

He dropped 
her hands. 
‘Don’t call it 
that name,’”’ he 
said sternly. 

‘““When there 
was the choice!”’ 
she exclaimed 
half to herself, 
like a person 
stunned and 
speaking to the 
air. “To get 
ready for it when 
you have the 
choice!”’ 

“He did the 
choosing,” an- 
swered the Vir- 
ginian. 
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and ashamed, and my enemies would walk 


around saying they had always said so. I 


enemies or friends.’’ 





‘‘ When it was explained—— 


could not hold up my head again among 


” 


“There'd be 
nothing to ex- 
plain. There’d 
just be the fact.’’ 
He was nearly 
angry. 

“There isa 
higher courage 
than fear of out- 
side opinion,” 
said the New 
England girl. 

Her Southern 
lover looked at 
her. ‘Cert’nly 
there is. That’s 
what I’m show- 
ing in going 
against yours.”’ 

“But if you 
know that you 
are brave, and if 
I know that you 
are brave, oh, 
my dear, my 
dear! what dif- 
erence does the 
world make? 
How much 
higher courage 
to go your own 
course——”’ 

“IT am goin’ 
on my own 
course,” he 
broke in. ‘‘Can’t 
yu’ see how it 
must be about a 
man? It’s not 
for their benefit 
friends or ene- 
mies, that I have 
got this thing to 
do. Ifany man 
happened to say 
I wasathief, and 


Don’t I owe my own 


Would I 


‘Listen to me. ‘“POR MY SAKE,” SHE BEGGED HIM, ‘‘ FOR MY SAKE” 

Are you listen- 

ing?”’ he asked, for her gaze was dull. if I heard about it, would I let him go on spread- 
She nodded: in’ such a thing of me? 
“I work hyeh. I belong hyeh. It’s my honesty something better than that? 

life. If folkscameto think Iwas a coward——”’ sit down in a corner rubbin’ my honesty and 


“Who would think you were a coward?”’ 


““ Everybody. 





My friends would be sorry 


whisperin’ to it, ‘There! there! I know you 
ain’t a thief’? 


No, seh; not a little bit! 


What 
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men say about my nature is not just merely an 
outside thing. For the fact that I let ’em keep 
on sayin’ it is a proof I don’t value my nature 
enough to shield it from their slander and give 
them their punishment. And that’s being a 
poor sort of a jay.” 

She had grown very white. 

‘““Can’t yu’ see how it must be about a man?” 
he repeated. 

“‘IT cannot,’’ she answered, in a voice that 
scarcely seemed her own. “If I ought to, I 
cannot. To shed blood in cold blood. When 
I heard about that last fall—about the killing 
of those cattle thieves—I kept saying to my- 
self: ‘He had to doit. It was a public duty.’ 
And, lying sleepless, I got used to Wyoming 
being different from Vermont. But this—”’ 
she gave a shudder—‘‘when I think of to- 
morrow, of you and me, and of If you do 
this, there can be noto-morrowfor youand me.”’ 

At these words he also turned white. 

‘“Do you mean——.”’ he asked, and could go 
no further. 

Nor could she answer him, but turned her 
head away. 

‘“This would be the end?”’ he asked. 

Her head faintly moved to signify yes. 

He stood still, his hand shaking a little. 
‘Will you look at me and say that?’’ he mur- 
mured at length. She did not move. ‘Can 
vou do it?’ he said. 

His sweetness made her turn, but could not 
pierce her frozen resolve. She gazed at him 
across the great distance of her despair. 

‘“Then it is really so?” he said. 

Her lips tried to form words, but failed. 

He looked out of the window, and saw 
nothing but shadow. The blue of the moun- 
tains was now become a deep purple. Sud- 
denly his hand closed hard. | 
‘‘Good-by, then,”’ he said. 

At that word she was at his feet, clutching 





him. ‘‘For my sake,’’ she begged him. ‘For 
my sake.”’ 
A tremble passed through his frame. She 


felt his legs shake as she held them, and, look- 
ing up, she saw that his eyes were closed with 
misery. Then he opened them, and in their 
steady look sheread her answer. He unclasped 
her hands from holding him, and raised her 
to her feet. 

‘‘T have no right to kiss you any more,’’ he 
said. Andthen, before his desire could break him 
down from this, he was gone, and she was alone. 

The Virginian, for precaution, did not walk 
out of the front door of the hotel. He went 
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through back ways, and paused once. Against 
his breast he felt the wedding ring where he had 
it suspended by a chain from his neck. His 
hand went up to it, and he drew it out and 
looked at it. He took it off the chain, and his 
arm went back to hurl it from him as far as he 


could. But he stopped and kissed it with one 
sob, and thrust it in his pocket. Then he 
walked out into the open, watching. He saw 


men here and there, and they let him pass as 
before, without speaking. He saw his three 
friends, and they said no word to him. But 
they turned and followed in his rear at a little 
distance, because it was known that Shorty 
had been found shot from behind. The Vir- 
ginian gained a position soon where noonecould 
come at him except from in front; and the 
sight of the mountains was almost more than 
he could endure, because it was there that he 
had been going to-morrow. 

“It is quite a while after sunset,’”’ he heard 
himself say. 

A wind seemed to blow his sleeve off his arm 
and he replied to it, and saw Trampas pitch 
forward. He saw Trampas raise his arm from 
the ground and fall again, and lie there this 
time, still. A little smoke was rising from the 
pistol on the ground, and he looked at his own, 
and saw the smoke flowing upward out of it. 

“TI expect that’s all,”’ he said aloud. 

But as he came nearer Trampas, he covered 
him with his weapon. He stopped a moment, 
seeing the hand on the ground move. Two 
fingers twitched, and then ceased; for it was 
all. The Virginian stood looking down at 
Trampas. 

‘‘Both: of mine hit,’’ he said, once more 
aloud. ‘‘ His must have gone mighty close to 
my arm. I told her it would not be me.”’ 

He had scarcely noticed that he was being 
surrounded and congratulated. His hand was 
being shaken, and he saw it was Scipio in tears. 

‘“‘T’ll see you boys again,”’ said the Virginian, 
heavily; and he walked away. 

Scipio looked after him astonished. ‘‘ Yu’ 
might suppose he was in poor luck,”’ he said 
to McLean. 

The Virginian walked to the hotel, and stood 
on the threshold of his sweetheart’s room. 
She had heard his step, and was upon her feet. 
Her lips were parted, and her eyes fixed on 
him, nor did she move or speak. 

‘u’ have to know it,”’ said he. 
killed Trampas.”’ 

‘‘Oh, thank God!” she said; and he found 
her in his arms. 


‘*T have 


























The Elevator Boy of the Gods 








By John Hendrick Bangs = 





The following is an excerpt from Mr. Bang’s latest 
book, Olympian Nights.* An American news- 
paper man, who has fallen asleep on Mt. Olympus, 
awakes and discovers that he is in a dark cave. 
While trying to find his way out, he sees a flash of 
light, whence a man rushes. He tries to intercept 
the man, who only stops long enough to hand him a 
card and rushes on again with a ‘‘call upon me to- 
morrow.’’ After groping around in the dark for 
some time longer he again 
sees the flash of light and 
goes toward it. It turns 
out to be an elevator at 
the bottom of an immense 
shaft. He enters the ele- 
vator. 


The boy in charge 
was a pretty little chap, 
and, if I may so state it, 
was absolutely unclad, 
but about his shoulders 
was slung a strap which 
in turn held a leathern 
bag, which, to my eyes, 
suggested a golf bag 
more than anything 
else, except that it was 
filled with arrows in- 
stead of golf-clubs. 

““How do you do?”’ 
saidI, politely. ‘‘Whose 
caddy are you?”’ 

“Very well,’’ said the 
little lad. ‘‘ Not much 
to brag of, however. 
Merely bobbish, pretty 
bobbish. In answer to 
your second question I 
take pleasure in in- 
forming you,” he 
added, ‘“‘that I am 
everybody’s caddy.”’ 

“You are—the ele- 
vator boy?”’ I queried, 
with some hesitation. 

“That is my present 
position,’’ said he. 

‘And, ah, whither do you elevate, my lad?”’ 

‘““Up!”’ said he, after the manner of one who 
does not wish to commit himself, like most 
elevator boys. 


sree 


From ‘Olympian Nights.”’ 


*Olympian Nights. John Kendricki Bangs. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $1.25. Copyrighted, 1902, by Harper & Brothers. 
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IN THE ELEVATOR 


‘“But whom do you wish to see?’’ he de- 
manded, trying hard to frown and succeeding 
only in making a ludicrous exhibition of him- 
self. 

Frankly, I did not know, but under the 
impulse of the moment I handed out the card 
which the stranger had thrown to me. 

‘I forget the gentle- 
man’s name,”’ said I, 
‘‘but here is his card. 
He asked me to call.’’ 

The elevator boy 
glanced at it and his 
manner immediately 


Per eee 2I2A72A2F7> 


changed. 
‘‘Oh, indeed. Very 
well, sir,”’ he said. 


‘“‘T’ll take you up right 
away. Step lively, 
please. ”’ 

I stepped into the 
elevator, and the lad 
turned a wheel which 
set us upon our upward 
journey at once. 

‘*T am sorry to have 
been so rude to you, 
sir,’ said the boy. ‘‘I 
didn’t really know you 
were a friend of his.”’ 

“Of whom?” I de- 
manded. 

‘‘The old man him- 
self,’’ he replied, with 
which he handed me 
back the card I had 
given him, upon read- 
ing which I ascertained 
the ngme of the indivi- 
dual who had rushed 
past me so unceremoni- 
ously. 

The card was this: 





AFoe 





Mr. JUPITER JOVE ZEUS. 
Mount OLympws, 


GREECE. 
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Top floor, sir,’’ said the elevator boy, 
obsequiously. 

‘Known the old man long, sir?’’ queried the 
boy as we ascended. 

‘‘By reputation,” said I. 

‘‘Humph!”’ said the lad. ‘‘Can’t have a 
very good opinion of him then. It’s a good 
thing you are going to have a little personal 
experience with him. He’s not a bad lot 
after all. Rotten things said of him, but 
then—you know, eh?”’ 

‘‘Oh, as for that,’’ said I, ‘‘I don’t think 
his reputation is so dreadful. To be sure, 
there have been one or two little indiscretions 
connected with his past, and at times he has 
seemed a bit vindictive in chucking thunder- 
bolts at his enemies, but, on the whole, I 
fancy he’s behaved himself pretty well.’’ 

‘‘True,’’ said the boy. ‘And then you’ve 
got to take his bringing-up into consideration. 
Things which would be altogether wrong in 
the son of a Presbyterian clergyman would 
not be unbecoming in a descendant of old 
Father Time; Jupiter is, after all, a self-made 
immortal, and the fact that his parents, old 
Mr. and Mrs. Cronos, let him grow up sort of 





wild, naturally left its impression on _ his 
character. ’”’ 
‘‘Of course,’’ said I, somewhat amused to 


hear the Thunderer’s character analyzed by a 
mere infant. ‘‘But how about yourself, my 
laddie? Are you anybody in particular? 
You look like a cherub.”’ 

‘“Some folks call me Dan,’’ said the boy, 
‘‘and I am somebody in particular. Fact is, 
sir, if it hadn’t been for me there wouldn’t 
have been anybody in particular anywhere. 
I’m Cupid, sir, God of Love, favorite son of 
Venus, at your service.”’ 

‘‘And husband of the delectable Psyche?’’ 
I cried, recalling certain facts I had learned. 
‘* You look awfully young to be married.” 

‘‘Hum—well, I was, and I am, but we’ve 
separated,’’ the boy replied, with a note of sad- 
ness in his voice. ‘‘She was a very nice little 
person, that Psyche—one of the best ever, I 
assure you—but she was too much of a 
butterfly to be the perpetual confidante of a 
person charged with such important matters as 
Iam. Besides, she didn’t get on with mother.”’ 

‘‘Seems to me that I heard that Madame 


Venus did not approve of the match,” I . 


vouchsafed. 

‘“‘No, she didn’t from the start,’’ said 
Cupid. ‘‘Psyche was too pretty, and ma 
rather wanted to corner all the feminine beauty 
in our family but I had my own way in the 
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end. I generally do,’’ the little chap added, 
with a chuckle. 

‘‘But the separation, my dear boy?”’ I put 
in. ‘I am awfully sorry to hear of that. I, 
in common with most mortals, supposed that 
the marriage was idyllic. ”’ 

“It was,’’ said Cupid, ‘‘and therefore not 
practical enough to be a good investment. 
You see, sir, there was a time when the love 
affairs of the universe were intrusted to my 
care. Lovers everywhere came to me to con- 
fide their woes, and I was doing a great busi- 
ness. Everybody was pleased with my way 
of conducting my department. I seemed to 
have a special genius for managing a love 
affair. Even persons who were opposed to the 
administration conceded that the Under 
Secretary of Home Affairs—myself—was as- 
sured of a cabinet office for life, whatever 
party was in power. If Pluto had been able 
to get elected, the force of public opinion 
would have kept me in office. Then I mar- 
ried myself, and things changed. Like a 
dutiful husband, I had no secrets from my 
wife. I couldn’t have had if I had wanted to. 
Psyche’s curiosity was a close second to Pan- 
dora’s, and if she wanted to know anything 
there was never any peace in the family until 
she found out all about it. Still, I didn’t 
wish to have any secrets from her. As a 
scientific expert in love, I knew that the surest 
basis of a lasting happiness lay in mutual con- 
fidence. Hence I told Psyche all I knew, and 
I got her into trouble right away.”’ 

‘‘She—ah—couldn’t keep a 
asked. 

“At first she could,” said Cupid. ‘That 
was the cause of the first row between her and 
Venus. Mother got mad as a hatter with her 
one morning after breakfast because Psyche 
could keep a secret, There was a little affair 
on between Jupiter and a certain person whose 
name I shali nct mention, and I had charge of it. 
Of course, I told Psyche all about it, and in 
some way known only to woman she man- 
aged to convey to Venus the notion that she 
knew all about it, but couldn’t tell, and still 
further, wouldn’t tell. I’d gone downtown 
to business, leaving everything peaceful and 
happy, but when I got back to luncheon— 
Great Chaos, it was awful! The two ladies 
were not on speaking terms, and I had to put 
on a fur overcoat to keep from freezing to 
death in the atmosphere that had arisen be- 
tween them. It was six inches below zero— 
and the way those two would sniff and sneer 
at each other was a caution.” 


secret?’’ I 
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‘“‘T quite understand the situation,’’ I said, 
sympathetically. 

‘‘No doubt,’”’ said Cupid. ‘‘ You can also 
possibly understand how a quarrel between 
the only two women you ever loved could in- 
capacitate you for your duties. For ten 
days after that I was simply incapable of di- 
recting the love affairs of the universe properly. 
Persons I’d designed for each other were given 
to others, and a great deal of unhappiness re- 
sulted. There were nine thousand six hundred 
and seventy-six divorces 
as the result of that 
week’s work. It’s a 
terrible situation for a 
well-meaning chap to 
have to decide between 
his wife and his 
mother.”’ 

‘‘Never hadit,’’saidI; 
“but I canimagine it.”’ 

“Don’t think you 
can,”’ sighed Cupid. 
“‘There are situations 
in real life, sir, which 
surpass the wildest 
flights of the imagi- 
nation. That is why 
truth is stranger than 
fiction. However,”’’ he 
added, his face bright- 
ening, ‘‘it was a useful 
experience to me in my 
professional work. I 
learned for the first 
time that when a 
mother-in-law comes in 
at the door, intending 
to remain indefinitely, 
love flies out at the win- 
dow. Or, as Solomon 
—lI believe it was Solo- 
mon. He wrote pro- 
verbs, did he not?’’ 

“Yes,” said I, “he 
and Josh Billings. ”’ 

*Well,’’ vouchsafed 
Cupid, ‘‘I can’t swear as to the authorship of 
the proverb, but some proverbialist said, ‘Two 
is company and three is a crowd.’ I’d never 
known that before, but I learned it then, and 
began to stay away from home a little myself, 
so that we should not be crowded.”’ 

I commended the young man for his phil- 
osophy. 

‘““Nevertheless, my 
“You ought to be more autocratic. 


1G O ae 


dear Dan,’”’ I added, 


Knowing 
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that two is company and three otherwise, 
you have been guilty of allowing many a 
young couple who have trusted in you to 
begin housekeeping with an inevitable third 
person. We see it every day among the 
mortals.”’ 

‘‘What has been good enough for me, sir,”’ 
the boy returned with a comical assumption 
of sternness—he looked so like a fat baby of 
three just ready for his bath—‘‘is good enough 
for mortals. When I married Psyche I 
brought her home to 
my mother’s house, and 
for some nineteen thou- 
sand years we lived to- 
gether. If Love can 
stand it, mortals 
must.”’ 

‘“Excuse me,’’I said, 
apologetically. “I 
have suffered. How- 
ever, in all my study of 
you mythologians, it 
has never occurred to 
me that Venus was the 
goddess of the mother- 
in-law.”’ 

“You mustn’t blame 
me for that,’’ said 
Cupid, dryly. “I’m 
the god of Love; wis- 
dom is out of my prov- 
ince. For what you 
don’t know and haven't 
learned you must blame 
Pallas, who is our Su- 
perintendent of Public 
Instruction. She 
knows it all—and she 
got it darned easy, too. 
She sprang forth from 
the head of Jove with 
a Ph.D. already con- 
ferred upon her. She 
looks after the edu- 
cation of the world. I 
don’t—but I'll wager 
you anything you please to put up that man 
gains more real experience under my man- 
agement than he does from Athena’s depart- 
ment, useful as her work is.”’ 

I could not but admit the truth of all that 
the boy said, and of course, I told himso. To 
change the subject, which, if pursued, might 
lead to an exposure of my own ignorance, I said: 

‘‘But, Dan, what interests me most, and 
pains me most as well, is to hear that you are 
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separated from Psyche. I do not wish to 
seem inquisitive on the subject of a—ah—of 
a man’s family affairs’’—I hesitated in my 
speech because he seemed such a baby and it 
was difficult to take him seriously as is always 
the way with Love, unless we are directly in- 
volved—‘‘ but you have told me of the sepa- 
ration, and as a man, a newspaper-man, I am 
interested. Couldn’t you _ reconcile your 
mother, Madame Venus, to Psyche—or, rather 
Mrs. Dan?’”’ 

‘‘Not for a moment,”’ replied the boy. ‘‘ Not 
for a millionth part of a tenth of a quarter of a 
second by a stop-watch. Their irreconcilabil- 
ity was copper-fastened, and I found myself 
compelled to choose between them. My 
mother developed a gray hair the day after the 
first trouble, and my wife began to go out to 
afternoon teas and sewing-circles and dances. 
The teas and dances were all right. You can’t 
talk at either. But the sewing-circle was ruin. 
At this particular time the circle was engaged 
in making winter garments for the children of 
the mother of the Gracchi. I presumethatasa 
student and as a father you realize all that this 
meant. You also know that a sewing-circle 
needs four things; first, an object; second, a 
needle and thread; third, a garment; fourth, a 
subject for conversation. These things are con- 
stitutionally required, and Psyche joined 
what she called ‘The Immortal Dorcas.’ The 
result was that all Olympus and half of 
Hades were shortly acquainted with the con- 
fidential workings of my department—all told 
under the inviolate bond of secrecy, however, 
which requires that each member confided in 
shall not communicate what she has heard to 
more—or less—than ten people.”’ 

‘IT know,” said I, ‘‘the Dorcas habit has 
followers among my own people.’”’ 

‘‘But see where it placed me!’’ cried the 
little creature. ‘‘ There was me, or I—I don’t 
know whether Greek or English is preferable 
to you—charged with the love affairs of the 
universe. Confiding all I knew, like a dutiful 
husband, to my wife, and having her let it all 
out to the public through the society. Why, 
my dear fellow, it wasn’t long before the im- 
mortals began to accuse me of being in the pay 
of the Sunday newspapers, and you must know 
as well as anybody else that Love has nothing 
to do with them. Even the affairs of my sov- 
ereign began to creep out, and innuendos con- 
necting Jupiter with people prominent in so- 
ciety were printed in the opposition organs.”’ 

‘‘Poor chap!”’ said I, sympathetically. ‘‘I 
did not realize that you had to contend against 
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the Sunday newspaper nuisance as we do.’ 

‘““We have,’’ he said quickly, almost re- 
signedly; ‘‘and they are ruining even Olympus 
itself. Still, I madeastand. Told Psyche she 
talked too much, and frorn that time confided 
in her no more.”’ 

‘“‘And how did she take it?’’ I asked. 

‘“‘She declined to take it at all,’’ said Cupid, 
with a sigh. ‘‘She demanded that I should 
tell her everything on penalty of losing her— 
and I lost her. She left me a little over a 
thousand years ago, and .my mother for the 
same reason sent me adrift fifteen hundred or 
more years ago. That is why I am eking out 
a living running an elevator,’’ he added. 

‘““However, Dan,’’ I cried, sympathetically, 
slapping him on the back, ‘“‘you have your 
official position, and that will keep you in—ah— 
well, you don’t seem to need them, but it would 
keep you in clothes if you could be persuaded 
to wear them.”’ 

“‘No,”’ said the little elevator boy, sadly. ‘‘I 
don’t want ’em in this climate—nor are they 
necessary in any other. All over the world, 
my dear fellow, true love is ever warm.”’ 

Here the elevator stopped and a rather at- 
tractive young woman appeared at the door. 

“‘Here is where you get out sir,’’ said the 
elevator boy. 

‘““You are Mr. ——-—”’ began the girl. 

““T am,’’ I replied. 

‘‘T have orders to show you to number 609,”’ 
shesaid. ‘‘ The proprietor will see you to-mor- 
row at eleven.” 

‘‘Thank you, very much,”’ I replied, some- 
what overcome by the cordiality of my recep- 
tion. It is not often that mere beggars are so 
hospitably received. 

‘‘Good-night, Cupid,’”’ I added, turning to 
the little chap in the elevator. ‘‘I trust we 
shall meet again.’”’ 

‘Oh, I guess we will,’’ he replied with a wink 
at the maid. ‘‘I generally do meet most men 
two or three times in their lives. So au revoir 
to you. Treat the gentleman well, Hebe,’’ he 
concluded, pulling the rope to send the elevator 
back. ‘‘He doesn’t know much, but he is 
sympathetic. ”’ 

“I will, Danny, for your sake,”’ 
little maid, archly. 

The boy laughed and the car faded from 
sight. Hebe, even more lovely than has been 
claimed, with a charmingly demure glance at 
my costume, which was woefully bedraggled 
and wet, said: 

““This way, sir, I will have your luggage 
sent to your room at once.”’ 


said the 
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A Japanese Garden in America 


By C. H. Townsend 


and E. C. B. Fassett* 








There is probably no scheme of gardening 
which offers greater possibilities for diversified 
arrangement within a limited space than that 
followed by the Japanese. It is essentially 


landscape gardening, requiring an uneven sur- 
valleys, 


face—there must be hills and 


J 
groves and 
. 


The Japanese garden has been little more 
than an experiment inthiscountry. Thereisa 
large and notable one in Golden Gate Park, at 
San Francisco, created as a Japanese exhibit 
at the Midwinter Fair in 1893. This garden 
comprises a half acre of hillside, on which are 

groups of scrub- 





open spaces, 
rivulets, pools, 
rocks, and 
whatever is 
suggestive of 
the natural 
la‘ndscape. 
Much that is 
formal is intro- 
duced in the 
way of bridges, 
buildings, stone 
lanterns, bam- 
boo trellises 
and fpotted 
trees. Taken 
as a whole, the 
features ‘which 
compose it are 
all more“or 
less miniature, 
excepting the 
original}trees‘of 
the locality and 
the buildings. 
Being a repre- 
sentation of the 
scenery of a 
country within 
narrow limits, 
it is, in reality, 
a condensed 
landscape. Not- 
withstanding 





the high de- Courtesy of Country Life in America. 
gree of art upon 
which it de- 


pends, it is much more natural in conception 
than the gardens of other countries, with their 
clipped box hedges, walks, and growths of all 
kinds in straight rows or in exact mathe- 
matical curves. 


* Country Life in America. 








VIEW IN THE JAPANESE GARDEN 


by pinestwenty 
to thirty feet 
high, and is en- 
closed by a 
unique fence in 
natural wood 
with a coping. 
A grade, lead- 
ing up from the 
park roadway 
to the temple 
gate entrance 
of the garden, 
is dug into low, 
broad steps, 
each earthy 
terrace sup- 
ported by a 
row of cobbles. 
Although said 
to be not en- 
tirely correct 
as a‘\Japanese 
garden gate- 
way, the en- 
trance struc- 
ture is a thing 
of beauty, its 
quaint con- 
tours and the 
weathered gray 
of its timbers 
appealing at 
once to the eye. 

Within the 
garden there 
are two thatch- 
roofed tea-houses overhanging fish-ponds, where 
tea is served by Japanese women in native cos- 
tume. As you drink tea in the garden, you 
naturally share the crisp Japanese cakes with 
the expectant goldfishes clustered below. On 
higher ground in the rear is a Japanese house. 
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A MINIATURE LAKE 


The ponds are supplied by astream that comes 
trickling most naturally down the hill over its 
artificial stony bed. The stream is the over- 
flow from a rock-built well-curb, into which 
water splashes from a couple of well buckets, 
the rope suspending them being in reality the 
pipe which conveys the water from a distant 
reservoir. A mass of bamboo and pine conceal 
three sides of the water source and give an air 
of sylvan retreat. Every visitor is inclined to 
follow the course of the artfully natural stream, 
as it tumbles in cascades over the rocks or 
widens into pools crossed by arched rustic 
bridges, or narrows where just a stepping-stone 
suffices for a crossing. In the pools water- 
plants flourish, and along the rocky banks are 
ferns, mosses, lilies and other suitable plants, 
with here and there anoverhanging pine branch. 





The miniature lakes have the irregular shore 
outlines of natural lakes, and lie in well-diver- 
sified country, if the term country can be ap- 
plied to so limited an area. Their shores are 
low in places, with grassy margins, and iigh 
in others and covered with shrubbery. Here 
and there are little groups of stunted Japanese 
pine trees only a couple of feet in height. The 
ponds are really quite shallow, probably not 
more than a foot in depth. After being dug, 
they are paved with stones, the paving extend- 
ing up to the shore margin and the entire bot- 
tom covered with cement to prevent the accu- 
mulation of mud. Their bottom levels are so 
arranged that they can be readily drained and 
cleaned, and, being of small size, the flow of 
water is sufficient to prevent their becoming 
stagnant. The rustic bridges are of propor- 
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tions suitable to their surroundings, but all 
wide enough and strong enough to carry pas- 
sengers in single file. 

Along the walks sections of low bamboo fenc- 
ing are created, doubtless more for the purpose 
of ornament than to protect the tinylawns. A 
high bamboo fence covered with wistaria en- 
closes a yard containing a pair of cranes 
white with black markings—that look as 
though they might have just alighted from a 
flight across a Japanese fan. Paths, rather 
wider than those of gardensin Japan, are intro- 
duced of necessity, as this garden is quite a 
public place; where the walks lead over uneven 
ground, low, broad steps are cut into the earth, 
each being banked with a log cut the width of 
the path. 

One would never know it was a square gar- 
den until after complete exploration, as only a 
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part of it can be seen from any single position, 
owing to the distribution of its knolls, larger 
trees and buildings. Much of its charm would 
doubtless be lost with any cutting away of 
shrubbery that would reveal more to the eye 
and leave less to the imagination. 

A garden of this kind is one of constant study 
and development and becomes to the Japanese 
a little land of poetry, full of quaint symbolism 
and refined ornament, appealing to the higher 
senses. To know this garden is to love it, 
and its subtle charm does not fail. Of all rest- 
ful places it is the most so, and, though of small 
compass, there are many points of view, with 
seats artfully placed, where pleasing vistas re- 
ward the eye. There are a score of garden- 
lovers in San Francisco who feel that they 
must visit it at least once a week and watch Mr. 
Hagiwara, the gardener, at his work. 


A JAPANESE TEMPLE 
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In acertain city a library window that once 
looked out on a thirty by forty back yard of the 
plainest description—a typically dreary back 
yard—now offers a view of a tiny Japanese 
landscape. 

A friend with whom we drank tea in the San 
Francisco garden has written this: ‘‘I have a 
Japanese garden growing in my mind. Some 
day the painted wooden steps leading up past 
the side of the house into the yard in the rear 
will be replaced by rough stones. Further 


shall grow on the north terrace and make sil- 
houettes against the sky. The useless shed 
shall somehow be converted into a Japanese 
summer-house. I have already located some 
shrubbery that will be transplanted. At the 
top of the steps a ‘torii’ will invite entrance, 
and I will have a stone lantern—a real ‘ishi 
doro,’ even if it has to be madetoorder. I 
know just what trees to plant for blossoms, and 
a little pond in a sunken tub will hold some 
water lilies. 
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CLUMPS OF CALLA LILY 


back the planks must come up and be burned, 
and there shall be irregular stones to step upon. 
Ferns and small pines shall grow in porcelain 
bowls, and there will be some mossy stones in 
the corner where it is always shady. Bits of 
bamboo trellis with wistaria shall serve as 
screens where the outlook is unsightly. Pines 


‘*T’m sure to find a unique little border to set 
up somewhere, and it will be the easiest thing 
in the world to get earth for a little mound hill. 
There will be double windows, and in theday 
to come I shall sit in Buddha-like contempla- 
tion of pleasant things, and great serenity shall 
settle upon my soul.”’ 
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Flower Hunting 








Edited by Robert Blight 


Hunting, as every one knows, possesses an absorbing 
interest for the human race. The sportsman will 
endure fatigue and discomfort in order to enjoy his 
pet pursuit, esteeming himself well repaid if he only 
can circumvent some crafty denizen of wood or 
mountain. The angler, too, thinks no pains too 
great in beguiling the finny dwellers in sea and river 
from their watery retreats, exercising a patience 
which he rarely shows in his dealings with his fellow- 
men. Is it too much to say that a kindred spirit, 
although less deadly in character, actuates the true 
lover of flowers, as, equipped with vasculum, pocket 
lens and stout knife, he strolls through meadow, 
wood, rocky glen or swamp in search of his prey? 
In truth there are few pleasures greater than this. 
The enthusiast feels as keenly as sportsman or angler 
the joy of success when he comes suddenly upon 
some floral treasure in haunts where the feet of the 
indifferent rarely tread. Well, indeed, does the 
writer of the following passage ask why we may 
not speak of the flowercraft as well as of woodcraft: 


WHY NOT FLOWERCRAFT?...... N. Y. COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER 


We hear much of woodcraft and birdcraft, 
but why not, also, of flowercraft? By flower- 
craft I mean not the art of raising flowers, but 
of finding them. And no one who has hunted 
for wild flowers will question that it is an art. 
Not all wild flowers are shy. Anyone can find 
houstonias, blue violets, columbines and dai- 
sies. Doubtless they are scattered so thickly 
for the sake of children. Atleast, one who has 
heard the joyful cry with which a child hails 
the sight of a shining cluster of houstonias, has 
the feeling that the same power that brought 
them there brought the children. But when 
one comes in with a bunch of blushing hepat- 
icas or lady-slippers or cardinal flowers, it is a 
different matter. He has something of the 
feeling of the huntsman bringing in his first 
deer, or the angler with a two-pound trout. 
And is not his prize quite as creditable to his 
skill, and more so to his humaneness? Every 
lover of wild flowers would doubtless be thank- 
ful, if he stopped to think of it, that among the 
treasures of the woods and fields some are so 
rare that to find them gives him the thrill not 
only of beauty but of discovery. Such cause 
for thankfulness may remind one a bit of the 
old lady who was SO thankful that death came 
at the end of life and not at the beginning. 
Nevertheless, the secret of happiness lies in ap- 


preciating what others overlook and in finding 
what others miss. 
HEPATICAS. 

Among the flowers that require a certain de- 
gree of what may be called amateur woodcraft 
is the hepatica, or liver-wort. To be sure, it is 
not a rare flower, but its coloring is so delicate, 
and it loves so well to hide beneath the dry 
maple and oak leaves, that it takes a sharp eye 
to discover its haunts. But, when found, what 
flower is more universally beloved? If it 
bloomed in midsummer, when all the fields are 
rich with gdyer and more glowing colors than 
its own, it would not be so dear, but, peeping 
out upon the very threshold of the spring, its 
stem still clad with soft furs and only its face 
smiling bravely forth from bare gray nooks in 
leafless woods, it is as charming a flower as 
grows. It is the song sparrow among flowers, 
and its face, like his hote, expresses the very 
spirit of the spring. Its tender blues seem 
caught from the spring sky, its rose from spring 
sunsets, and its pearly hues from the clouds 
which drift across. A very modest captain 
this, to lead the procession of the wild flowers, 
but when you see it, you may know that the 
rest are not far behind. 

THE MOCCASIN FLOWER. 

Another flower that needs at least a modicum 
of flowercraft is the lady-slipper, or moccasin 
flower. Of course, it all depends upon the 
locality in which you are. In certain parts of 
the White Mountains one can hardly walk or 
drive through the woods the last of May with- 
out seeing luminous pink lady-slippers on every 
hand. Only a New Hampshire farmer cou!d 
pass them by ungathered. But in most of 
New England localities a bunch of lady-slippers 
is no little of a prize. I know of but one place 
within a radius of five miles from the spot 
where I live where they may be found. Other 
spots there may be, but they are not published. 
And in this favored wood one must peer about 
with lynx eyes that are quick to catch the 
faintest glow of pink or he will return: with only 
the meager few that he happens to stumble 
upon. To find them one by one is like pluck- 
ing the treasure from the foot of the rainbow. 
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Indeed, the pot of gold were but poor spoil 

beside this exquisite grace of color and of form. 
TRILLIUM. 

The trillium is a close rival of the lady-slipper 
in beauty. Nor does it growin every wood and 
dell, although one can hardly roam the valleys 
and mountain sides of Vermont, where the !eaf- 
mold is richest, in the season, without finding 
thousands of these lovely flowers of great size 
and beauty, some pure white, others delicately 
shaded with pink, with here and there the deep 
red of the wake-robin. The color of the wake- 
robin is closely reproduced in another striking 
flower which one may live a lifetime without 
seeing and fail of a sight worth living for, and 
that is the huntsman’s cup, or side-saddle 
flower. Wheeling along an unfrequented wood 
road one day in early June my eye suddenly 
fell upon anopenswamp glowing with great, dark 
red blossoms. Examination quickly disclosed 
the fact that they sprang from the pitcher 
plants, of which the swamp was full. 

One may speak in highest praise of flower- 
craft, but, after all, the choicest finds are apt 
to be accidental Nature has a way of re- 
warding us with some gracious surprise of hos- 
pitality when we least suspect it, if we only go 
forth into her fastnesses with a loving heart and 
open eyes. In such a mood we come upon an 
orchid or a fringed gentian or a bush of moun- 
tain laurel, as Emerson came upon his rhodora, 
and then we know that it is not we who are so 
cunning and enterprising, but Nature who is 
sO gracious and rewarding. Only we must 
have at least enough flowercraft not to trample 
upon these disclosures or pass them by un- 
heeded, for that is the unpardonable sin toward 
Nature. 

It is just this uncertainty—accident, the writer of 
the above passage calls it—which gives a zest to the 
wanderings of the lover of flowers. Like his kindred 
fellow sportsmen, he is sometimes dogmed to dis- 
appointment. On visitinga favorite hunting-ground 
which has afforded him pleasure in former days, 
he finds that the objects of his search have myster- 
iously disappeared. The following extract gives 
some instances of this: 

DISAPPEARANCE OF PLANTS....E.F. MOSBY... . RICHMOND TIMES 

A man is seen by his friends in a public place, 
disappears in the crowd, and is seen and heard 
of no more. Search is made in vain, and at 
last his story is recorded as a ‘‘ mysterious 
disappearance.”’ Flowers also disappear from 
their familiar haunts, the more mysteriously 
since they have no power of locomotion. In 
the southerm mountains certain flowers have 
been lost for nearly a century, and rediscovered 
by chance in a different locality, thriving and 
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abundant. In some cases the interval of time 
has been shorter; and, on the other hand, all of 
them have not been found yet. No one knows 
the cause of their disappearance, nor by what 
means they were removed, nor why they prefer 
their new habitat. One curious feature is that 
these vanished flowers or shrubs are not, as a 
rule, insignificant plants that one might over- 
look. On the contrary, the beautiful variety 
of sumach, named after Michaux, a French 
botanist, which was lost so many years, and has 
only recently been found again, bore great 
panicles of creamy blossoms first, and later on, 
thick clusters of velvety and crimson fruit. Its 
leaves also turned a rich crimson in autumn, so 
that it seemed to flame and glow on the moun- 
tain sides. 

Another lost plant, also a shrub, the Elliottia, 
was a striking beauty. It belonged to the 
heath family, and had long spikes of white 
blossoms, each blossom shaped like a St. An- 
drew’s cross, in vivid contrast with its lustrous 
green foliage. It has now vanished as com- 
pletely as if it had never existed. Some of the 
plants were fortunately collected in 1878 by a 
gentleman near Augusta, Georgia, so that it has 
disappeared in less than a quarter of a century. 
No reason is known for this loss either to bot- 
anists or the people among whom it once 
bloomed. A heath is usually a hardy plant, 
and one which meets any change of condition 
easily. 

THE RAREST AMERICAN PLANT. 

There is another shrub—‘‘of all rare plants in 
America the most rare’’—the Btickleya, which 
has disappeared from all known places except 
two—Paint Rock, in North Carolina, the refuge 
of plants in hiding, and Wolf Creek, in Ten- 
nessee. Its foliage is delicate and graceful, and 
it bears oily little nuts of a rather agreeable 
flavor. As for its flowers, they are rather odd, 
having no petals and being of two distinct kinds, 
one growing solitary at the ends of twigs, and 
the other in tiny clusters between a pair of 
leaves. Its fruit is a queer long-ridged drupe, 
dotted with bright orange and sometimes with 
along fringe at the end. Dr. Asa Gray carried 
it to Cambridge, Mass., and it seemed to thrive, 
but he could never raise any more from it. 
After a long while its secret was found out. It 
lives usually on the Carolina hemlock, a per- 
petual guest to this host plant, and doing no 
work for itself. In other words, it is a secret 
parasite, as the mistletoe is an open one. It 
is named after Dr. Buckley, who loved flowers 
and sought them under all finds of difficulties. 

Another namesake of his, Buckley’s St. 
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John’s Wort, has made a strange flitting. It 
grew, when first discovered, in Alabama, and 
its golden blossoms, with innumerable rich 
yellow stamens, made its appearance most 
brilliant and striking. All at once it vanished, 
and has been found again in the high rock cliffs 
of North Carolina, collectors searching every 
part of Alabama vainly for it. No one knows 
the secret of its going, and it has hitherto been 
known as a difficult flower to transplant, and 
one that did not easily adapt itself to new 
places. 

The names of Buckley and Michaux both 
have had unlucky associations with plants. 
Michaux was the discoverer of the famous 
shortia, or little colts-foot, with flowers so un- 
like and leaves so like those of the galax, ‘This 
plant was lost quite as long as the sumach, 
which bears his name, and was found by chance 
far from its native place. Such strange wan- 
derings might be called the romance of plant 
life, and their’ mystery is a most interesting 
problem for some future observer to solve. 

Here is a clear inducement to go flower-hunting. 
There are far more rare wild flowers than are men- 
tioned in the above passage, and it would be well 
for flower lovers to keep track of them. Everyone 
who really takes an interest in the wildlings of nature 
ought to keep a list of all the rarities of his or her 
neighborhood, and be able to lay hands upon 
them when their season is due. Only, keep the 
locality to yourself, or the fate of Elliottia may befall 
your treasures, Butin the following extract we will 
present another stimulus to those delightful ram- 
blings in out-of-the-way places which fall to the lot 
of the flower-hunter, merely regretting that it is 
impossible to reproduce the charming illustrations 
which prove that the writer knows the art of which 


he treats: 
STUDYING FLOWERS WITH CAMERA... .L. W. BROWNELL. . .OUTING 


In the last two or three years the camera has 
been more and more extensively used by the 
students of the natural sciences, and especially 
by those interested in mammology and ornith- 
ology, but as yet few have essayed to use it 
in connection with botany. Why this is I can- 
not understand, for it would seem to me that 
absolutely truthful images of our wild flowers 
and plants, such as it is impossible to obtain from 
drawings, must be of inestimable value in an 
herbarium, especially in those to which be- 
ginners are constantly referring for comparison. 
Of course, the cost, which is considerable, is one 
great drawback, as is also the fact that flower 
photography is perhaps the most difficult of 
all work with a camera. If, however, bot- 
anists realized the amount of assistance, not to 
speak of the pleasure, to be derived from the use 
of a camera in conjunction with their studies, I 


am sure more would use it, despite the trouble 
and expense. Not only to botanists, however, 
would I recommend the photographing of wild 
flowers, but to any one who has a desire for an 
instructive amusement. Not one person in a 
hundred has the least idea of the number of 
really beautiful wild flowers that each year 
bloom in the woods and fields immediately sur- 
rounding our homes. 
THE COST. 

The apparatus for the work of photographing 
the wild flowers is extremely simple, and the 
original cost not necessarily great, although one 
can of course spend a considerable amount by 
purchasing the most expensive lenses and other 
paraphernalia. The greatest expenditure of 


‘money comes when one is buying the plates, 


for even after one has become expert at the 
work, he must figure upon losing an average of 
two or three plates to every perfect negative 
that he obtains. Before this, during the pro- 
cess of learning, he may use (according to his 
ability to learn and adeptness in overcoming 
obstacles) anywhere from fifty to five hundred 
before he produces a printable negative, not to 
speak of a perfect one. All this may seem dis- 
couraging, but to a live, wideawake man, it 
seems to me, that the overcoming of all ob- 
stacles to reach a longed-for goal is more a 
pleasure than hard work: those things that are 
easily attainable we invariably do not thoroughly 
appreciate or enjoy when they are ours. 
THE, CAMERA. 


The camera should be large, one carrying a 
plate smaller than 64x84 inches being of very 
little practical value, for the image should be 
reproduced as nearly life size as is possible, and 
a flower negative should never be enlarged, a 
great deal of the fine detail being lost in the 
operation. If one can afford it, a camera car- 
rying an 8x10 plate is by far the best size to use, 
but the cost is nearly double that of a 6}x8}. 
The make of the lens is more or less immaterial, 
the one with which the operator is best ac- 
quainted being the one best suited for him. 
The fastest lenses, however, are the most satis- 
factory (one combining speed with depth of 
focus being pre-eminently the best), for the 
more quickly the exposure is made, the less 
danger there is of the flower moving during the 
operation. This is one of the most difficult 
things with which one has to contend, for the 
least movement of the plant, no matter how 
imperceptible it may be to the eye, is sufficient 
to destroy completely the usefulness of the 
negative. 











A ray filter is an absolutely necessary ad- 
junct, for without it the true color values of 
the flowers can never be reproduced. In re- 
gard to these color values or tones, it may be 
well to say a word or two. It is a well known 
fact that in the ordinary photograph orange 
and red and nearly all of the deeper toned 
colors reproduce jet black, while the lighter 
shades of blue and yellow always appear to be 
pure white. By the use of the ray filter all this 
is changed, and the different tones of the colors 
are reproduced much more faithfully by the 
different shades of gray. In some cases so 
nearly true are these tones as to carry to the 
eye almost the impression of color. For the 
benefit of those who may not know I will say 
that a ray filter is simply a glass cell filled with a 
solution of bichromate of potash. This cell fits 
securely over the lens, and through it all the 
rays of light must pass and be “‘filtered”’ before 
reaching the plate. 
THE PLATES. 

The ordinary plate never gives the desired 
results in conjunction with this filter, and there- 
fore a special plate is manufactured for this 
work alone. This is called the iso- or ortho- 
chromatic plate, and is made in three grades of 
speed—fast, medium, and slow. Those of the 
best make I have found to be the most satis- 
factory for flower work, as they are coated with 
a clearer solution and seem to have fewer defects 
in them than any other plates. 


THE BACKGROUND. 

These then are all the implements necessary 
to success in this line of work, with the excep- 
tion of the backgrounds. These should be in 
several shades, from white to black. In re- 
gard té the latter, it is well to say that there is 
but one background that will give a black in 
which there can be no reflections, and that is 
known as the funnel background. It is, as its 
name implies, simply a funnel-shaped frame 
about three feet long and at least two feet 
across the mouth, covered with black cloth. 
By placing the flowers to be photographed in 
the mouth of this funnel an absolutely black 
background can be obtained. 

IN THE STUDIO. 

If any one is so lucky as to have free access 
to a studio, then that is the place of all others 
in which he should do his work, but in lieu of 
this an ordinary window (one facing north is 
preferable, as the light from that direction is 
much more steady than it is from any other) 
can be made to answer all requirements. 
Raise the curtain to its fullest extent, so as to 
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let in all the light possible, place your back- 
ground on one side with the flowers arranged 
directly in front of it, and it will be found that 
the side lighting from the windows will be suf- 
ficiently intense and entirely acceptable, espe- 
cially when equalized on both sides of the 
flowers by means of reflectors made of white 
paper or cardboard. In just such a place, and 
often under very unfavorable circumstances, 
have I made all of my flower negatives. 

It is well always to pick your flowers the day 
before you wish to photograph them, keeping 
them over night in water and in a cool place. 
By doing this you insure having them in per- 
fect condition, and you will find that they are 
less apt to wilt during the exposure than if used 
the same day that they are picked. Should 
they have a tendeiicy to droop they must be 
held erect by means of the black thread, 
which can be stretched across in front of the 
background. This can only be done, however, 
in cases where the black background is used. 

EXPOSURE AND DEVELOPMENT. 

After having posed the flowers to your entire 
satisfaction, as little time should be allowed to 
elapse as possible before making the exposure. 
The focusing should always be done with the 
color. screen in place, and after you have ob- 
tained a sharp focus upon some one of the 
flowers, the lens must be stopped down to at 
least f. 64, in order to bring out the detail 
clearly upon them all. The length of exposure 
varies according to the amount of light and the 
color of the subject from two and one-half to 
ten minutes. I have found, however, that on 
a bright day an exposure of about three min- 
utes generally gives the best results. 

To any one not familiar with orthochro- 
matic plates, I wish to say that great care 
must be exercised both in the development and 
while loading the plate holders not to allow too 
much light to strike them, as they are much 
more sensitive to orange and red light than 
even the fastest of the ordinary plates. 

I sincerely hope that this seemingly endless 
amount of detail has discouraged no one 
While the work is difficult and tedious, often 
trying one’s patience almost beyond the point 
of endurance, the results finally obtained fully 
recompense one for the time and labor ex- 
pended. All those who are true lovers of 
Nature would do well to take up this means of 
studying her most wonderful and beautiful 
products. 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Brownell’s words will 
bear fruit, and then plant life, as weil as animal life 
will afford good sport in “ hunting with the camera.’ 
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EPULBEUE TO RECLAIMED. .....cccsccccees ROBERT BROWNING 


At the midnight in the silence of the sleep-time, 
When you set your fancies free, 
Will they pass to where—by death, fools think, im- 
prison’d— 
. Low he lies who once so loved you, whom you loved 
so, 
Pity me? 
Oh. to love so, be so loved, yet so mistaken! 
What had I on earth to do? 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly? 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel 
Being—who? 


One who never turned his back but. march’d breast 
forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dream’d, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and a back as either 
should be, 
“Strive and thrive!” cry ‘‘Speed—fight on, fare ever 
There as here!”’ 


CROSSING THE BAR...............06 ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 
Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 

When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 


LA BELLE DAME SANS MERC!...................... JOHN KEATS 
“O what can aii thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering? 
The sedge has withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


“O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms! 
So haggard and so woe-begone? 
The squirrel’s granary is full, 
And the harvest’s done. 


“T see a lily on thy brow 

With anguish moist and fever-dew, 
And on thy cheeks a fading rose | 

Fast withereth too: 


“T met a lady in the meads, 
Full beautiful—a faery’s child, 
Her hair was long, her was light, 
And her eyes were wild. 


“I made a garland for her head, 
And bracelets, too, and fragrant zone; 
She look’d at me as she did love, 
And made sweet moan. 


“TI set her on my pacing steed 
And nothing else saw all day long, 
For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faery’s song. 


‘She found me roots of relish sweet, 
And honey wild and manna-dew, 
And sure in language strange she said 

‘I love thee true.’ 


“She took me to her elfin grot, 
And there she wept and sigh’d full sore; 
And there I shut her wild, wild eyes 
With kisses four. 


“‘And there she lull’d me asleep, 
And there I dream’d—Ah, woe betide! 
The latest dream I ever dream’d 
On the cold hill’s side. 


“T saw pale kings and princes, too, 
Pale warriors, death-pale were they all; 
They cried—‘ La belle ‘ho sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall!’ 
“T saw their starved lips in the gloam 
With horrid warning gapéd wide, 
And I awoke and found me here 
On the cold hill’s side. 
“And this is why I sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitering, 
Though the sedge is wither’d from the lake, 
And no birds sing.”’ 


Gee NE Sis fades bevesess isu evsens EDMUND WALLER 


Go lovely Rose! 

Tell her, that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


Tell her that’s young 

And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 

In deserts, where no men abide, 

Thou must have uncommended died. 
Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retired: 
Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 
Then die! that she 

The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee: 

How small a part of time they share 

That are so wondrous sweet and fair! 
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MANDALAY...... MAJOR-GENERAL CREAGH...... LEISURE HOUR 


On arriving at Mandalay your first impres- 
sion is that the city is unlike any that you have 
previously seen. And asa matter of fact, not- 
withstanding the changes which have been 
effected, and the existence of a new régime, 
whereby the West jostles the East perpetually, 
the royal city still retains enough of its ancient 
charm and distinctiveness to be quite ‘‘ sui 
generis.’’ Nay, more, although the town is not 
so tidy or well arranged as could be wished, 
these defects are atoned for by the pictorial 
unity of the whole. For Mandalay stands ona 
plain girdled by the Ruby-mine Mountains; and 
with its red, crenelated walls, its fantastic 
architecture, and its wonderful palace—cul- 
minating in the glittering pinnacle of ‘‘The 
Centre of the Universe’’—it does present a 
most unique appearance. The street scenes, 
too, are so full of color, movement, and variety 
that they surpass even thoseof Agra and 
Alexandria in their kaleidoscopic effects. This 
is partly owing to the mixed population of the 
city, but more particularly to the circumstance 
that the Burmese are the most dressy people in 
the world. And though the women are not at 
all handsome (the beauty with which they are 
accredited is merely a donation froin the 
writers), they have the saving grace of always 
looking picturesque; and with their pretty pink 
silk jackets, many hued dresses, and flower- 
decked hair, they are really very pleasant to the 
eye. Besides, they are always laughing—for 
Burmese wrest fun and enjoyment out of every- 
thing. They have even solved the problem of 
‘‘How to be happy though married.”” Anda 
Burman is so fond of his children and so good 
to his wife, that his home—albeit a fantastic 
little house of plaited bamboo, perched on posts 
seven feet high—often presents a scene of do- 
mestic happiness which is looked for in vain in 
other lands. This is mainly attributable to 
the circumstance that women occupy a much 
more independent positionin Burmathan inany 
other Eastern country. In short, in addition 
to being permitted to walk abroad with their 
faces uncovered, it is evident that they have 
conceived a new and larger scheme of life than 
their sisters elsewhere. For they not only 


enter into trade on their own account, but 
develop such an excellent capacity for business 
that they are very successful in it, and thus 
save their husbands a world of trouble. And 
that is just what the male Burman likes. He 
is a practical believer in Auerbach’s theory that 
rest is pleasanter than labor; and when he gets 
a helpmeet who is willing to work for him he 
lets her do it, while he takes his ease, eats, 
drinks, and is merry. 

The gardens of the palace are like fairyland. 
And as you stand in their midst, listening to 
the birds calling to each other among the 
scented groves, to the plash of the silver foun- 
tains and the ripple of the lily-covered lakes— 
it all seems so soft and peaceful that you find 
it almost impossible to believe that for years 
the presiding genius of so fair a scene was a 
tigress in human form—Theebaw’s ferocious 
queen, Supayah Lat. Luckily, she is unique, 
no other woman of the present day (so far as is 
known) being at alllike her. For her thirst for 
blood was simply insatiable. She was never 
happy unless when planning or achieving a 
murder; and the dying cries of her victims were 
as music to her ear. It was, therefore, a lucky 
day for the Burmese when she was dethroned 
and deported; andtherecan be no doubt that 
they fully appreciate their good fortune in 
thus exchanging cruelty and oppression for 
wise laws and a mild government. 

The first thing to be visited at Mandalay is 
the wonderful walled-in enclosure containing 
seven hundred and fifty-nine pagodas, which lies 
just outside the northeast corner of the Fort. 
In the middle there is a large pagoda—like the 
Dagon at Rangoon, only on a smaller scale— 
which must have been a resplendent object in 
its palmy days, as it was then gilt all over. The 
smaller pagodas are placed in rows, each being 
about ten feet square, and each containing an 
upright marble slab like a tombstone, on which 
a portion of the Buddhist law is beautifully 
carved in Burmese characters. The effect of 
the whole scene is very striking, but somewhat 
weird, and the impression it leaves on the mind 
of the beholder is, that he has been walking 
through a cemetery which has been rifled of its 
dead. 
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LIFE IN ANDALUSIA..... BENJAMIN H. RIDGELY....-; HARPER’S 


One is apt to think of Spain as the very in- 
carnation of royal rule, but, as a matter of fact, 
nowhere on this earth is there such complete 
democracy in the daily walk of civilized man 
asin the sunny Andalusia. One sees the King’s 
servants and the King’s soldiers at every turn, 
but, except for the indirect taxes, the hand 
of government rests lightly on the populace. 
The people do literally as they please. Pov- 
erty in the foulest rags sleeps on the very door- 
steps of Croesus, and as Croesus comes out of 
his palace in his fine raiment he gravely begs 
the beggar reposing at his- threshold to give 
him, the master, room that he may pass. I 
have seen this incident fifty times myself. As 
a matter of fact, even now as I write, two poor 
creatures are sleeping at the door of my house. 
I am not a Creesus, be it understood, but I live 
in a ‘‘casa”’ with three “‘ pisos,’ and that is 
somethingin Spain. I must not disturbmy sleep- 
ing visitors. I need not give them alms, but 
should I deny them the refuge of my doorway 
I would be persona non grata in Malaga. De- 
mocracy? ‘‘ Yo locreo.’”’ I have seen nursery 
maids, while lounging along la Calle del Mar- 
ques, stop by the open window of the finest 
and grandest of the private clubs, and perch 
their infantile charges in the very windows 
themselves—the windows of the grand salons 
—while they chatted with the well-groomed 
waiters within. ; 

There is no privacy. The humblest indi- 
vidual does not hesitate to stand at the club 
windows and blow his smoke in the faces of 
those who sit within. If they may look out, 
he argues, why may not he look in? I have 
seen. maids enter the cafés with their masters 
and mistresses, and sit down with the rest of 
the family, eating and chatting in the most 
familiar and friendly way with all the family. 
The waiter smokes a cigarette constantly, and 
in the very faces of the people he serves. Occa- 
sionally he puts his hand intimately on the 
shoulder of a client, and enters with spirit into 
the conversation. I have often seen him sit 
down and drink with the people he was serv- 
ing. He does not mean to be disrespectful. 
An Andalusian, however poor he may be, 
simply cannot be servile or obsequious. Heé 
thinks himself as good as any man, and bows 
and scrapes to none. The gilded panorama 
of plutocracy does not impress him. He has no 
respect for rank or title. A street-car con- 
ductor who works sixteen hours a day for 
thirty-five cents does not take off his hat when 
the Governor-General passes. I sometimes 
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wonder if he would condescend to do so in the 
presence of the King himself. I am sure, 
in any event, if the King were by some chance 
to enter his tram-car, he would promptly and 
in a very amiable and hospitable way put his 
hand on his Majesty’s shoulder and offer him 
a cigarette, and a very bad one at that. Verily, 
absolute independence of personal action, com- 
plete democracy in the daily walk, exist only 
in Andalusia. 

There are two features of life which will at 
once impress the summer sojourner in Anda- 
lusia. The first of these is the inherent desire 
of the Andalusian to. see and be seen. He is a 
born exhibitionist. The second is his feverish 
desire to be amused. 

_ The first is illustrated by the public prome- 
nade, or paseo. In Malaga there is a little 
oblong driveway in a little parque by the sea. 
It is certainly not as great in circumference as 
the ringin Barnum’s hippodrome. It is barely 
wide enough for two rows of carriages to 
pass each other. In the early summer eve- 
nings, as soon as the sun goes down behind the 
mountains, the little driveway fills up with gay 
Andalusians. Those who have private équi- 
pages—and there are many—appear in them; 
those who have none of their own hire the 
little open victoria-louking ‘‘ carruages”’ off thé 
cab-stands and join the procession. There 
are many fine turnouts, and some of the 
smartest are drawn by mules. There is one 
particularly fine equipage—a yellow-wheeled 
landau drawn by four sorrel mules; there is a 
brake drawn by four bay ponies, driven in 
dashing style by a young marques; there are 
several equestrians on really superb-looking 
Andalusian stallions; there is a young duke 
from Madrid driving two horses abreast to an 
ugly two-wheeled cart. There are perhaps, 
all told, in this Sunday-afternoon parade, two 
hundred equipages of every conceivable char- 
acter. Now the surprising fact about it is not 
that there should be so many turnouts in 
Malaga, but that they should all get together in 
this one little ring in the parque, and drive round 
and round and round for hours on a stretch, so 
close together that they can reach out and 
shake hands in passing, going nowhere, never 
stopping, only driving round and round, 


smiling, gesticulating, signalling in the friend- 
liest and kindest way, and greeting each other 
at each passing as. affectionately and pro- 
fusely as if they had not met before in years. 
They might drive out in thecountry and take 
the air, but then they would not see each other, 








and that would make life a starless blank. 
They prefer the merry little whirligig in the 
crowded little park. 

The Andalusian weakness for being amused, 
although feverish, is satisfied with very simple 


things. The people of all classes merely re- 
quire something to see and do and talk about. 
Religious fétes, processions, ferias, and. bull- 
fights constitute their principal amusements, 
but some of these things must be going on all 
the time. In a year there are forty-six féte- 
days, and thirty days which are classified as 
national holidays. Besides, there are extra 
provincial holidays in every province, so, as 
a matter of fact, nobody works very steadily 
for a very long time. The ferias and the bull- 
fights are what the people love most. The fe- 
rias (or fairs) begin in May, the bull-fights in 
June. Andalusians laugh at the tourists who 
think they see real bull-fights in any other sea- 
son than the midsummer or early autumn. 





AN ANOMALOUS PEOPLE................... LONDON SPECTATOR 

The northwestern portion of the island of 
Borneo consists of one vast huddle of hills, 
those near the coast covered with rank green 
grass and mean shrub jungle, through which 
the red soil shows like flesh draped by a semi- 
transparent veil, those inland smothered in 
virgin forest, the whole culminating in the 
magnificent mountain of Kina-Balu, which, 
rising majestically, dominates the land. Be- 
tween the hills a few insignificant rivers slink 
to the sea, dragging their black waters from the 
mountain range which runs parallel to the 
shore at a distance of some fifteen miles—rivers 
which rise in big green patches of shallow 
swamp, open out into fens and morasses in which 
the trees stand knee-deep in foul water and a 
sodden slush of vegetable life, and on the dan- 
gerous sand-bars at their mouths wage eternal 
war with wind and tide: The best of the coast 
land has passed into the keeping of the Brfinei 
people, the Bajaus, and the [l4nuns, all folk of 
the adventurous Malayan stock, who in this 
part of Asia are the dominant race, the two last- 
named tribes being the descendants of the most 
noted sea-rovers and pirates in the Archipelago. 
Within the memory of living man these people 
were wont to put to sea for a three years’ cruise 
‘in fleets some thousand strong, threshing out 
. the narrow straits ruthlessly, and braving the 
dangers of the mightier waters which lie be- 
tween Indo-China and Singapore and spread 
away from the mainland of Asia to the Philip- 
pines. Now steam and the British warship 
have together combined to render impossible 
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what to the Malay was ever the ‘‘lordliest life 
on earth,” and the Bajaus and [lanuns, forced 
by circumstance to pretend that they are a 
pastoral people, pass their days in trying to 
solve the problem of how to live royally fora 
minimum expenditure of the energy which is 
claimed by sordid toil. It is true that Allah in 
His mercy has given them the North Borneo 
Company to fight, a blessing of which they are 
by no means unmindful, as the shareholders of 
that corporation know to their cost; but, in- 
deed, their lot has fallen on dull and evil times, 
which were surely unendutable were it not for 
the existence of certain infidels, whom the 
white men are powerless adequately to protect 
and whose blended simplicity and timidity 
make them as so many pavid lambs in the 
talons of the True Believer. 

These poor people answer to the generic 
name of Daisun—viz., ‘‘The folk who dwell in 
clearings. in the forest’’—and they are among 
the most curious of the many strange and 
diverse offspring of the human family with 
which the Archipelago is crammed to the be- 
wilderment of anthropologists. In appearance 
they are more fragile and slender than the 
Malays, something lighter in color, and in the 
eyes of one and all may be marked that peculiar 
expression, at once patient, fearful, and utterly 
despondent, which belongs to the lost races, the 
races that have never had their day, and have 
been during all their history as driven cattle 
before their stronger oppressors. They are 
filthily dirty in person and surroundings; they 
dress in foul wisps of rag round loin and head; 
they tattoo their bodies in fantastic fashion; 
they carry much of their portable gear in the 
elastic holes punched in the sagging lobes of 
their ears; and they encase their wrists and 
ankles, and the bodies of their women-folk from 
breast to waist, in coils of brass wire. They 
live in scattered groups, each village usually 
consisting of a single long hut, wherein the 
family cubicles open out on to a common 
veranda, and the roof trees fairly groan under 
their loads of dried human skulls, the hideous 
trophies of hundreds of unrecorded treacheries. 
For the Dfsun, like all the natives of Northern 
Borneo, never kills in fair fight if he can avoid 
doing so, and takes no flattering unction to his 
soul either on the score of his victim’s prowess 
or his own valor. He kills, in fact, as the 
ferret and some other animals kill, for the mere 
love of bloodshed, selecting the defenceless for 
his prey, and sparing neither sex nor age. It 
is curious that Borneo, which for a tropical 
country, is singularly free from the more savage 
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of the beasts, should produce more men instinct 
with this wanton homicidal mania than any 
other place of its size in the world. The Daisun 
plants rice, and on occasion even displays a 
certain rude skill in the irrigation of his fields; 
he grows and cures his own tobacco, which to 
the European palate is infinitely less acrid than 
the villainous ‘Java grass’’; he fishes in the 
river, searches the jungle for gutta, rattans, and 
eagle wood, and before Manchester came to his 
aid was accustomed to fashion his own scanty 
garments out of bark and various fibers. For 
the rest, he has domesticated the fowl, the 
buffalo, the goat, the pig, and the dog—the 
latter his inseparable though three-parts 
starved companion, a bony, long-legged, yellow 
creature, with the sharp nose and the pricked 
ears which tell so surely of close relationship to 
his wild fellow of the forests. But in spite of 
all these things, which in a greater or a lesser 
degree must be accounted as signs of successful 
attainment toward a certain standard of civil- 
ization, the Dasun remains hopelessly and 
irredeemably a savage. . 





HOLLAND....GRACE ELLERY CHANNING... . BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


There are of course many ways of seeing a 
country, and the best way is the way best for 
you. I believe that the artist’s way is the only 
way. 

At any rate the artist’s way is a particularly 
good way to see Holland, which is mainly an 
artist’s country. To the tourist Holland is a 
land of dogcarts, brass cans, beguiling costumes 
and shops, a place to buy silver golf-buttons 
and Flemish laces, a place conspicuously de- 
void of windmills (for your tourist stops at 
Amsterdam and The Hague); to the lettered it 
is a strange comparative lesson in liberties, a 
great little-land of memories and sturdy force, 
strangely American and un-American together; 
to the artist, Holland is Dordrecht and Rys- 
waek, gliding waterways and the windmilled 
forest of the Zaan, always with that sky on top 
of all, and after that is Hals and Rembrandt 
and Van der Helst and Terburg and their kin. 
And to the mere lover of these things, it is all 
of them—plus the artists. Nothing in Holland 
travel is more delightful than the omnipresent 
painter. Many a time have I turned from 
watching a great canvas to watch an artist 
watch it. 

“‘Sights,’’ save artistic ones, are compara- 
tively few—once you have ‘‘done”’ the royal 
cities of Amsterdam and The Hague, and glim- 
mered at the great commercial mart of Rotter- 
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dam and the placid towns of Delft and Harlem 
—but in her one transcendent art Holland 
makes amends. She has not given to the 
world a great literature, nor great music; in 
neither architecture nor sculpture can she rank 
with other lands, but to see the painter’s art in 
its apotheosis one must go all the way from 
Italy to Holland, or from Holland to Italy. 

And when we have seen what the great 
painters have made, there still remains to see 
what made the painters. And this we shall not 
find in any tourist round of ‘‘ Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam and The Hague’’—not even with 
Scheveningen thrown in, with its sophisticated 
peasantry, wearing their costumes in the spirit 
of the models of the Spanish steps. No, but 
there is a delightful little boat which goes from 
Antwerp to Rotterdam, taking the whole day to 
wind in and out among the islands of Zeeland, 
by means of which you shall see for two 
guilders as much of Holland as most people 
don’t see for 200. And just outside of Rotter- 
dam there is the little town of Overschie, not 
many minutes by canal boat, and prettier than 
anything you will find again in days of rail- 
roading. It will cost perhaps six cents to make 
that trip, and taken at sundown, with the 
golden light low upon the water, in which you 
trail your hand, you may get some insight into 
the medium with which Hals and Rembrandt 
suffused their brushes. 

The tourist cleaving his way across the 
country on a steam train, sees nothing but 
‘‘polders,”’ trees, and a general spread of green- 
ness in parallelograms, everyway dissected by 
canals. And he wonders where the idea took 
root that Holland is a land of windmills. ‘‘ Why 
we have just as many on the Cape, or at Nan- 
tucket.’’ But let him begin his journey where 
he ends it—at Amsterdam—taking a boat up 
the river into the forest of the Zaanland, and he 
will presently find a new Holland—a wide, open 
Holland with picturesque villages, houses all 
red and green, and windmills, thick as oil der- 
ricks in Pennsylvania. . And if at certain bends 
of the stream he strikes silent stretches of 
level land with giant windmills set at the 
water's edge, not tens nor twenties, but hun- 
dreds of them, their huge sails going round and 
round like ghost-arms in the mist, he will have 
seen as weird a sight as earth can show. All 
the better if the mist is thick. Farther up he 
will come to a land uncursed of tourist, and as 
reminiscent of the Charles River marshes as 
anything, all luscious green or luscious golden, 
with rank rushes bordering the stream. 
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A BIRD TRIBUNAL. .MARY BRONSON HARTT. .BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


In these latter days the birds have found a 
new advocate, all-kind, but all-wise, whom for 
lack of a better name we call Uncle Sam. He 
has taken up the cause of the birds in the most 
practical, least poetic way in the world. He is 
as slow as Time and as just. And he has ac- 
complished in years what centuries of cooing 
sentimentalism have not been able to do. He 
has established the economic position of the 
birds and their well-earned right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

To see the justification of birdkind in 
progress, you have only to prowl aboutthe 
buildings of the Agricultural Department at 
Washington until you stumble upon that odd- 
est of laboratories where the bird inquisition 
is held. The chief inquisitor is certainly not a 
botanist, nor is he achemist, nor yet an ento- 
mologist, nor even, strictly speaking, an ornith- 
ologist. Yet he is all of these and more. He 
is, by your leave, an ornithological gastrologist. 
Washington knows him familiarly as “the 
bird-stomach man.” 

In his little crowded den he holds a perpetual 
court of inquiry for indicted birdkind. The 
plaintiffs are usually farmers, who charge the 
feathered defendants with having pulled up 
their sprouting corn, or nipped their ripening 
fruit. But one sort of testimony is accepted— 
the damning evidence of stolen goods in the 
possession of the accused. Now since the silly 
bird hides all his stealings in his little inside, 
nothing short of a surgical operation will fur- 
nish valid evidence; the prisoner dies in his own 
defense. Like the unfortunate criminals in 
Looking-Glass Land, he is first punished and 
then proved guilty; or, if innocent, ‘‘so much 
the better.” 

The results of all this curious investigation 
have been overwhelmingly in favor of the birds. 
In a great card catalogue is filed away the evi- 
dence in the cases of some thirty-two thousand 
birds whose stomachs have been examined in 
the laboratory of the Biological Survey. Out 
of the whole number there are a good many 
individual birds with black records against 
them. But of the fivescore species under trial 
only two or three are wholly condemned, and 
many a bird with a sadly blackened character 


gets complete exoneration at the hands of the 
official gastrologist. 

It must be admitted that the birds have a 
gentle judge. The question raised in the court 
of inquiry is not, ‘‘Has this bird sinned?”’ but 
rather, ‘‘ Are not his sins offset by his virtues?”’ 
No bird is condemned save upon evidence 
based upon thousands of specimens, gathered 
at all seasons, from the four quarters of the 
country, showing conclusively that the species, 
as a species, does more harm than good. The 
records do not deny thet the shrike has a pe- 
culiarly barbarous method of hunting, nor that 
of the dozens of bird and insect victims it im- 
pales on thorns it does not eat the half. So 
much debit. But on the other side of the ac- 
count goes the fact that the butchered victims 
are in large part English sparrows, meadow 
mice and grasshoppers. Verdict: the shrike 
is four times as good as he is bad; let him live. 
It is admitted that the cowbird drops its great 
eggs into the nests of other birds, and that the 
hatched young crowd out their fledgling foster- 
brothers and sisters. But, it is argued, the 
cowbird’s farmed-out offspring may be counted 
upon to devour noxious insects and weedseed 
enough to make up for the less voracious 
fledglings he pushed out of the nest. Sentence 
is suspended on the cowbird. The blackbird 
is cleared of the charge of stealing the eggs of 
other birds; he only takes empty shells for the 
lime. Even that bold gentleman of the road, 
the crow, is recommended to mercy on the 
ground that he pays liberally for the grain he 
filches by slaying rabbits, meadow mice and 
other farmers’ enemies. 

‘“‘ Nothing easier,”’ says the official inquisitor, 
“than to wrong a bird by snap judgments. 
Observe: a farmer catches a woodpecker tap- 
ping his trees. -He sees that holes are made. 
He argues that holes are not good for trees. 
Somebody tells him that woodpeckers suck sap. 
(One variety, a rare one, does, but only one). 
The farmer puts down the woodpecker for a 
felon; and shoots him at sight. As a matter of 
fact, what is the woodpecker about? Clinging 
close to the bark, he listens with his head on one 
side, till he hears the faint gnawing of a boring 
grub. Then tap, tap, tap, goes his little sharp 
beak, and out comes the false grub. Later on 
he will revisit that tree to devour the ants 
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néstled in the empty hole. One woodpecker 
shot by a farmer as an evil-doer was found to 
have tucked away not less than 3,000 red ants 
in itsinnocent crop. Now, which is better? A 
clean little hole in the bark, or an insatiable 
grub, or swarm of ants, tunneling the heart 
wood of your tree? As well condemn all wood- 
peckers because a single variety sucks sap, as 
abolish the police force because individual 
patrolmen wink at vice.” 

Finding the judge in this lenient mood, I 
ventured to inquire whether any charitable 
construction could be put upon the English 
sparrow. But the court rose in wrath and 
condemned im, root and branch, sleeping and 
waking, going out and coming in. ‘‘ Wretched 
immigrant, that he is,’’ fumed the gastrologist, 
‘‘he has no excuse for being. He delights to 
nip buds and blossoms from fruit trees, and to 
crunch the tender shoots of vines. As for 
noxious worms, he not only will not eat them, 
but he cannot; they don’t agree with him. And 
he has driven away scores of good birds who 
couldandwould. Heis the ruffianly ally of tent 
caterpillars, army worms, and all their loathly 
kind. To death with the English sparrow!” 

It was all very well to have tirades poured out 
upon that alien disturber of the summer peace, 
the sparrow. But the unmasking of the sacred 
bobolink was a much more painful thing. That 
saint of the vernal calendar is officially pro- 
nounced a feathered Jekyll and Hyde. One- 
half of his deceitful dual existence he spends in 
the North, brave of plumage, thriftily rearing 
his family, and flooding the New England 
meadows with hisgurglingsong. The other half 
of the year he puts on a disguise of plain brown 
feathers, adopts an assumed name, goes South, 
and plunges into maraudings more deeply 
shameful than those of any other member of 
his not over-scrupulous tribe. 


WHAT THE BIRDS SAY..... FRANK H. SWEET..... NATIONAL 

If we listen sympathetically we can imagine 
the birds to be saying many things, so clearly 
do their notes lend themselves to certain words. 
Thus the robin’s vocabulary has been added to 
almost indefinitely, and besides his well known 
“Cheerily, cheerily, cheer up! Cheery! Be 
cheery!’’ various naturalists have credited him 
with saying, ‘‘Mary, Dearie! Think-of-it, 


dearie! Pick-it-up, Mary! Cheap? Tut-tut- 
tut!’”’ ‘‘Mary-Lippit-get-your-tippit! Go-up 
stairs-and get-your-hat/ Quick! Quick!” 


We are familiar with Bryant’s poem on the 
bobolink, and also with the hilarious ‘‘ Ha! ha! 
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ha!’’ from the meadows. In addition to this 
the merry bird sings ‘‘Classy, be true-to-me! 
Be true, be true!’’ ‘‘ Kick-the-slipper!’’ “ Tem- 
pe-rancé!”’ ‘‘Opodeldoc, opodeldoc—try Dr. 
Lincoln’s opodeldoc!’’ ‘‘Ha, ha, ha! I-must- 
have my-fun-Miss-Silver-thimble, thimble, 
thimble, if-I-break-every-heart-in-the-meadow, 
see, see, see!’”’ 

From the security of a tall fir the cardinal 
grosbeak whistles, ‘‘ Cheo-cheo che-hoo cheo-qr- 
qr-qr-rr! Cheer-r-r! What cheer? What 
cheer? Three cheers! Three cheers!’ and 
among the foliage somewhere below a goldfinch 
sings, ‘‘Come, talk to me, talk to me! I’ve 
cheated ye! Maybe! Maybe! Paisley! Paisley!”’ 

The song sparrow also has much to say, and 
after the rather ponderous beginning of ‘‘ Pres- 
pres-pres-pres-by-tee-ri-an!’’ he calls musically, 
‘* Maids, maids, maids, hang on your tea-kettle!”’ 
‘‘Swe-e-t, swe-e-t, swe-e-t, bitter!”’ ‘‘ Won’t- 
you-come-and-live-with-me, swe-et, swe-e-t?”’ 
‘‘Chewee, chewee, chewee, lira, lira, lira, lee!”’ 
His near relative, the white-throated sparrow, 
or Peabody bird, is likewise quite a conversa- 
tionalist, although much of his’singing is done 
at night. After lingering tenderly on his own 
name for a while, as ‘‘Old-Sam-Peabody, Pea- 
body, Peabody, Pea-body,”’ he will strike out 
into a running ‘I-work-clever-ly, clev-er-ly, 
clev-er-ly! Po-or me!” ‘‘Swe-e-t Can-a-da, 
Can-a-da, Can-a-da!” ‘‘ All-day-whit-tling, whit- 
tling, whit-tling!” ‘‘Sow wheat, Peverly, 
Peverly, Peverly!” 

There is a chestnut-brown resident of brush 


. heaps near water margins whom we sometimes 


hear calling ‘‘ Sweet-heart! sweet-heart! sweet!” 
This is the Carolina wren, as shy of man as his 
saucy little cousin, the house-wren, who sings 
teasingly, ‘‘Sweet William! Sweet William! 
Chee-r-r-up!”’ is confident. 

From across the fields we can hear the 
meadow’ lark’s ‘‘ Betsey de-ah! Spring-o’-the- 


ye-ah!”” ‘I see-you! You-can’t-see-me!” and 
the cheerful ‘‘ Bob-White! Here’s Bob White!” 
‘‘More-wet! Here’s more-wet!” of the quail. 


The cowbird’s ‘‘Cluck-see! Cluck-see!’’ comes 
to us less frequently, as does the ‘“‘ Kuk-k-kuk- 
k-kuk—kuk —kow, kow, kow!’’ of the cuckoo, 
or rain crow. 

The orchard is full of voices, bluebirds, orioles, 
warblers, pewees, finches and perhaps vireos. 
There is a twinkle of blue among the foliage, 
and a ‘‘ Pur-i-ty, pur-i-ty!”’ ‘‘ Tru-ally, tru-ally!” 
‘‘Bermuda! Bermuda!”’ floats down to us in a 
clearly articulated song. Higher up among 
the branches, on the very tip-tops it may be, 
the Baitimore orioles are singing ‘‘ Hero, hero, 
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hero!” ‘‘Cheery, cheery, cheery!’’ ‘‘Cheer up, 
cheer up, cheer up!” ‘‘ Heave-ho! heave-ho! 
Once more! Now!” And mingling among them 
their cousins, the orchard orioles, or starlings, 
are also expressing their sentiments and com- 
mands in easily understood words and sentence 
trills. ‘‘He-be! He-be! Hurry up-He-be! Hurry 
up, hurry-up, He-be! Hurry-up-bring-that- 
chow-chow! He-be! He-be!”’ 

The yellow warbler sings, ‘‘I beseech you! I 
beseech you!” ‘‘ Pretty-creature-who-are-you?”’ 
while the green warbler is credited with, ‘‘ Hear 
me, Sa-i-n-t Ther-e-sa!’’ ‘‘ Trees, trees, mur- 
mur-ing trees!’’ ‘‘ Cheese, cheese, a-little-more- 
cheese!”” ‘‘Sleep, sleep, pretty-one, sleep!”’ 
‘“Wee, wee-wee-wee, Susy!’’ From the denser 
foliage comes a sorrowful, long drawn ‘“‘Pe- 
wee! Pe-wee! Pe-wee!”’ and perhaps a moment 
later the brisk ‘‘ Build it he-re, de-ar—better 
build it he-re/’’ of the purple finch, 


SIGHT AND SCENT IN BIRDS. .GENE STRATTON PORTER. . OUTING 


There is so great a contrast between birds and 
animals in two of their most important senses 
that field workers never cease to find it a matter 
of wonderment. The birds have sight, animals 
scent. The keenest sense of a bird is sight. 
They seem to be utterly deficient in smell and 
taste. Those half globes of eyes set in each 
side their heads seem to combine to form a 
complete circle of sight, so that back of them, 
as well as in front, above, beneath, and all 
about they see well and for a surprising 
distance. 

The sight of an eagle is so keen that it has 
become the basis of a world-wide comparison. 
Among the clouds the eagle sees the snake 
gliding over earth, but the snake never sees the 
eagle until it is compelled to strike in self- 
defense. The vision of the falcon is even more 
acute than that of the eagle, and it was one of 
the greatest sports of knightly days to train 
these birds to prey on pigeons, larks, herons, 
and other birds of air. This custom still ob- 
tains in France, and, as game grows scarcer, it 
will undoubtedly be introduced among our 
sportsmen. 

Through personal tests I find the range of the 
vulture to be quite as remarkable. A week 
after the first illustration of my vulture article 
in the December Outing was made, I paid my 
final visit to the swamp that was the home of 
my subject, hoping to complete the series with 
a last picture of the bird I had followed almost 
three months in the act of taking wing or in 
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flight among the treetops. It was late in the 
season and I was very fearful that it had 
migrated. Several miles away I began search- 
ing the sky and forest, and not a vulture was in 
sight. I found my bird on a high limb near its 
old location, secured the exposure I had so 
fervently hoped for, and placed my customary 
reward of meat, for good behavior, on a stump 
near by. Before I could repack my camera five 
black vultures had dropped from unseen 
heights and swept the sky so near me that with 
the naked eye I could see the bronze shadings 
on their wings and distinguish the character- 
istic formation of their beaks and heads, yet 
not a vulture, except my young subject, was in 
sight until food was produced. 

The hawk, hanging motionless in midair, 
counts every bunny of the family Molly Coton 
trails along the wheat. Why does poor Molly 
never look up and see that lightning-like rush 
in time to seek cover with her precious babies? 
The lark, poised out of the range of our vision, 
flings his ringing melody down to the tired old 
world, but he never loses focus on one little 
spot of meadow where his mate is brooding. 
To prove this you have only to hear his notes 
while he is invisible, and then approach his 
nest, and in a flash he is to earth trying mightily 
to interest you in a spot many rods away. A 
bird sees everything in and beyond our vision. 
There is no way to compute the range to which 
some of the most farsighted penetrate. 

The eyes of nocturnal birds are of short range, 
but much more remarkable in their construc- 
tion than those of the day. An owl sits dull, 
blinking, almost blind, while other birds revel, 
but with their bedtime cqmes the miracle of 
vision that enables it to search out its food, 
woo its mate, and rear its young about forests, 
swamps, and old buildings, in the twilight, 
moonlight, and on nights that to mortals seem 
quite dark. Almost every bird has, by con- 
traction and dilation of the iris of the eye, the 
power to shut out or admit light according to 
its necessities, but in the owl this power reaches 
the highest perfection, and is still further 
assisted by irradiation at the back of the eye, 
by which its vision is rendered still more acute. 
Also the disc of feathers about the eye, exquis- 
itely fine in texture, forms a circle especially 
provided to collect light rays and throw them 
upon the pupil. As asupport to this a second- 
ary line of feathers starts at the base of the 
beak, passes above the eyes, runs downward 
about the ears, turns forward and ends at the 
chin, including the tufts commonly called 
‘‘horns,”’ in reality nothing more than sounding 
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boards for the ears. In some species there is 
only a half disc of these fine feathers below the 
eyes. 

In no branch of the family with which I am 
immediately acquainted is the eye arrangement 
so exquisite and the faculty of sight so highly 
developed as in the British white barn owl— 
Strix flammea. These birds, with the entire 
plumage fine as down, flight noiseless as the 
passing of a shaft of light, and eyes with the 
most intense sight of their kind, find the rats 
and mice of country barns and old buildings 
on nights too dense for any other owl to ven- 
ture forth. Their eyes are examples of the 
highest perfection among night hunters. The 
ball seems a great globe of sight, the iris has 
enormous powers of dilation, and the irradi- 
ating power is unusually strong. In this bird 
the eye discs include the whole face in a heart 
shape, they circle above the eyes to the ears 
coming to a point well beneath the chin. These 
feathers are snow white, so fine as to resemble 
wool, and so crisp they seem to sparkle. The 
face is sharply outlined by several rows of dark 
brown feathers. I knowof no other owl having 
so perfect and exquisite light reflectors about 
the eye as the British white owl. All owls have 
these reflectors, either in a whole or half disc 
about the eye, but the difference between the 
dainty perfection of this bird and the common 
species is so great that it will be apparent at a 
glance. 

To scientists and natural history workers the 
hand of Infinity never seems more clearly appar- 
ent than in the conformation of the eye of the 
owl. There are other birds that make short 
journeys on wing at dusk and in the twilight, 
but the owl is the only bird that secures its 
provender, produces its young, and takes its 
pleasure in the moonlight. Whether the hunter 
is the short-ranged bird of night, or the cloud- 
piercing eagle of the day, it secures its food 
with its eyes. 


SEA BIRDS’ COURTSHIP. .E. SOLOUS. .LONDON SATURDAY REVIEW 

The nuptial note of the fulmar petrel is 
an extraordinary sound, and the birds, whilst 
uttering it, behave in a most extraordinary 
manner. A pair of them lying near together 
on some ledge or cranny of the rock will, 
every few minutes, open their bills to the 
very widest extent, at the same time blowing 
and swelling out the skin of the throat, in- 
cluding that which lies between the two sides 
of the lower mandible, until it has a very in- 
flated appearance. In this state they stretch 
their heads toward each other, and then, with 


languishing gestures and expression, keep 
moving them about from side to side, whilst 
rolling forth those deep and wondrous sounds 
which are like no others that I know of, an¢ 
which so seize upon the. imagination that 1 
wonder no legend of some local genius of the 
cliff—like that of the giant of the Hartz Moun- 
tains—has arisen in the Shetlands. But 
though these motions, with the distension of 
the jaws, always accompany the note when it 
is uttered, yet they are often continued after- 
ward, and sometimes commence and end in 
silence, so that one has to conclude that they 
are themselves of importance and may have 
as much to do with the expression of the birds’ 
feelings as even the vocal utterance. It is dif- 
ficult to give an adequate idea of the strange 
lackadaisical appearance which these birds 
present when thus emphasizing their emotions. 
With widely gaping bills, swelled throats, 
necks stretched out and heads moving slowly 
all about, now up, now down, now to this side, 
now to that, they look, sometimes, sick of love, 
like Solomon, and sometimes, as though about 
to be sick indeed, in fact on the point of 
vomiting—such uncouth gargoyles may peep 
out from the Grace’s own temple. The court- 
ing or connubial actions of the kittiwakes are a 
good deal like those of the petrels, for they also 
open the bill widely and crane about with their 
heads turned toward each other, whilst at the 
same time uttering their shrieking, clamorous 
cry. But the throat is much less swelled, the 
expression is not so absurdly full of feeling, 
and the note, though penetrating, is nothing 
like so strange or impressive. The whole per- 
formance, therefore, is tame by comparison; 
the effect, too, is somewhat vulgarized by the 
birds’ numbers. A pair of petrels, sitting alone 
on their rocky ledge—as I have always seen 
them—look far more romantic. 

As is well known, what'we call the courting or 
nuptial actions of birds usually take the form 
of a display of the plumage by one sex—com- 
monly the male—for the benefit of the other. 
This opening of the mandibles on the part of 
paired birds in the manner and in the circum- 
stances described has sometimes appeared to 
me to be in the natureof such adisplay, though, 
if so, it is on the part of either sex to the op- 
posite one—a fact which does not drive me 
from my supposition. The motions which ac- 
company the gaping action may be, as we have 
seen, of a very pronounced and—to our eyes— 
ludicrous character, but in connection there- 
with we must take into account another point. 
I allude tothat brightness of coloring of the in- 
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side of the mouth which characterizes various 
species of birds, a brightness so great as to 
amount sometimes to a positive beauty, dis- 
played of course whenever the bill is at all 
widely opened. This vivid coloration is ex- 
hibited in a high degree by the kittiwake, the 
shag, the razorbill, the black guillemot, and, 
in a less, but by no means an insignificant 
degree, by the fulmar petrel. In the kittiwake 
the whole of the region in question, including— 
as I think is usual—the tongue, is of a fine, 
rich, red color carrying on that of the naked 
skin adjoining the mandibles outside, with 
which, indeed, it is continuous. As has been 
remarked, the distension of the mandibles by 
the paired birds, when crying together at the 
nest, is a marked feature with this species, in 
doing which the. bright inner surface must be 
conspicuously visible to them, flashing out each 
time like a streak of flame. To the best of my 
recollection both sexes often move the head 
about from side to side, whilst’ keeping the 
beak well open, without uttering their shrieking 
cry, and this, as we have seen, is certainly the 
case with the fulmar petrel. His mouth is not, 
indeed, brilliantly colored, but, for all that, 
it is very pleasing, of a delicate, mauvy blue, 
esthetic in its tint, and in harmony with the 
soft delicate hue of the plumage. There is 
no reason here to suppose that the sexes, in 
general appearance, are not pleasing to each 
other. On the contrary, this—to some extent 
—must always be the case. Why, therefore, 
should not the pale blue of the inside of the 
mouth, thus revealed by each to each when 
making love, also be pleasing? The razorbill’s 
mouth is of a conspicuous light yellow, which, 
when exposed to view, contrasts very forcibly 
with the black of the beak and upper plumage. 
In dalliance these birds throw their heads 
straight up into the air, and, opening their 
clean-cut bills, so that one sees the painted in- 
terior like a line of bright gamboge, utter a deep 
guttural note which is prolonged and has a 
vibratory rollin it. Imagine ourselves these 
birds and acting thus; could we be blind to such 
complexions? The little black guillemot—the 
dabchick of ocean—may often be seen sitting 
in a niche of the cliffs, calling to another— 
his mate presumably—either above or below. 
The cry is a weak, twittering sound, which oc- 
casionally rises into a very feeble little wail or 
scream. All the while the bird is uttering it he 
keeps raising, and again depressing, the head 
and opening the beak so as to show conspicu- 
ously the interior of the mouth, which is of a 
very pretty rosy-red hue, almost as vivid as 


the feet. The beak is opened more widely than 
would seem to be necessary for the production 
of the sound, as if to show this coloration, even, 
though, for the moment, no other bird is there 
to see it. If, however, the red tapestry of the 
mouth-chamber were, in any way, an attrac- 
tion, it would be natural for a bird wanting its 
mate to associate the wish with the action of 
opening the beak, just as a lonely dove in a 
cage will coo and bow, as though toa partner. 
As a matter of fact, the crying bird verysoon 
flies to the other one, and, standing beside 
her, utters his little twitter as a greeting. She, 
being couched down, responds by raising her 
head, so that the tip of her beak touches, or 
nearly touches, his. Then he couches also, 
and sitting thus, side by side—so snug on the 
sheer edge of the precipice—the two turn, from 
time to time, their heads toward each other, 
open their bills, and twitter together. Every 
time they open them the pretty rose color 
must be conspicuous, and the more so that they 
are vis-2-vis. 

In all these four birds, therefore, we have a 
nuptial habit of distending the jaws, whilst in 
at least one of them—the fulmar petrel—this 
distension is sometimes unaccompanied with 
any note, though it always is with the odd 
gestures and lackadaisical expression which are 
so characteristic of it. In other words, the 
beak is sometimes opened as a display and not 
merely to produce a sound. That originally it 
would have been opened only for the latter 
purpose I can hardly doubt; but may it not be 
possible that the eye has, gradually, come to 
share in a pleasure which was, at first, com- 
municated through the ear alone, and that a 
process of selection, founded, perhaps, on some 
initial freshness of coloring, has, in time, pro- 
duced a special kind of adornment? If this 
were so, one might expect that some birds 
would habitually open the bill in this manner 
without uttering any note at all, and, further, 
that the parts thus exposed by them would be 
of that vivid hue, or have that ornamental 
appearance, which we have been discussing. 
Both these requirements are fulfilled by the 
shag, that smaller and more adorned variety 
of the cormorant, which is commoner on our 
northern coasts than the so-called common one. 
I have not the space here to enlarge upon the 
nuptial antics of this bird, so will only say that 
when either sex opens the bill at the other, in 
this particular way, no sound is uttered, whilst 
a splendid surface of bright gamboge yellow 
is exhibited, which the human eye, at any rate, 
has to admire. 
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Scientific Progress and Endeavor 








THE EDISON STORAGE BATTERY................ ELECTRICITY 


We have Mr. Thomas A. Edison’s word for 
it that he has so perfected and improved his 
storage battery that, by means of it, the auto- 
mobile industry of the country will be revolu- 
tionized. 

The trouble with storage batteries for auto- 
mobile purposes up to now has been the fact 
that the weight which has to be carried was out 
of proportion to the amount of power given. 
This objectionable feature, Mr. Edison now 
claims, has been overcome. 

To a representative of a daily paper, Mr. Edi- 
son told of two tests of a runabout that had 
been equipped with one of his batteries with a 
net weight of 332 pounds. The first run, he 
said, was over roads having grades of from 2} 
to 12 per cent. The vehicle ran sixty-two 
miles on one charge, and the speed at the finish 
was 83 per cent. of the starting speed. The 
second trial was on May 26 over comparatively 
level roads, and on a single charge the vehicle 
ran eighty-five miles to a standstill. 

On both these trials, Mr. Edison said, the 
speed averaged nearly twelve miles an hour. 
Rough roads, ruts and sand were covered at the 
same speed as the smooth stretches. 

Among advantages claimed for the new bat- 
tery over all other classes of motive power are 
its simplicity, reliability, cheapness and safety. 
Any novice may operate it and the only atten- 
tion required is that the supply of water in the 
solution be replenished. The speed possibili- 
ties are declared to be limited only by ¢he 
weight of battery that the body of the vehicle 
will carry. Referring to the subject, Mr. Edi- 
son says: 

‘‘A speed of seventy-five miles an hour will 
be easily attainable in a properly constructed 
vehicle. There will be no running expense ex- 
cept the cost of current, and it will not be pos- 
sible in the streets of New York to exhaust the 
battery in one day. The battery will not de- 
teriorate and will be capable of the same speed 
throughout. 

‘‘The main feature of my battery is that it 
is indestructible, as it can be charged and re- 
charged without perceptible change in mate- 
rials.. It is an iron-nickel cell, or, in other 
words, the negative pole or positive element is 
iron, and the positive pole or the negative ele- 


ment is a superoxide of nickel. As contrasted 
with the old lead storage battery of 186 pounds 
per horse-power hour, my battery is only 53.3 
pounds per horse-power hour.”’ 

That Mr. Edison’s battery is an improvement 
over the majority of storage batteries now on 
the market we do not doubt, but before giving 
absolute credit to the statement that it will 
revolutionize the automobile industry, we should 
like to see some further tests with official 
reports of the same. 


REFLEX ACTIONS OF PLANTS. . J. C. BEARD. .SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


When we consider the wonderful adaptation 
of means to an end, the prevision and the in- 
genious methods employed by many sorts of 
insects in carrying out the purposes and objects 
of their lives, we are, indeed, inclined to credit 
them with intelligence of a high order. It is 
only after we are forced to recognize the ex- 
treme limitations of this so-called intelligence, 
its inflexible nature, and its inability to adapt 
itself to other conditions than those under 
which it is habitually, or ordinarily, exercised, 
that we recognize how much is wanting in the 
behavior of insects to furnish conclusive evi- 
dence of their possession of any intellectual 
capacity whatever. 

Light, for example, attracts insects in gen- 
eral, as it does also plants, but it does not nec- 
essarily follow that vision, in the human sense 
of the word, belongs either to plants or to 
insects. . 

There are in plants fully as many ingenious 
devices to attain some desired end, and as 
many adaptations to special environments, per- 
haps, as among insects. Plants, however, 
rooted as they are to one spot, and in general 
incapable of movement, exhibit contrivance in 
the only way left them to do so, in their habits 
of growth, and in the form and arrangement of 
their parts, as seen, for instance, in the manner 
in which many provide for the distribution of 
their seed, and the inventive faculty, so to 
speak, shown in the modifications of form in 
orchids to secure fertilization. I say in general 
incapable of movement, because the rule ad- 
mits of very notable exceptions. 

In the telegraph plant (Desniodium gyranus) 
of India, of the three leaflets of which each of 
its leaves are composed, the larger terminal one 
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erects itself during the day, and turns sharply 
down at night, while the other two smaller 
leaflets move constantly day and night, de- 
scribing complete circles with a peculiar jerking 
motion like the second hand of a watch. Occa- 


sionally they rest for a period and then go on - 


again, thus bringing every part of every leaf to 
the full action of the sunlight. 

Many plants shift the position of their leaves 
as the direction of the light changes. This 
power is possessed to a considerable degree by 
some of our common house plants. If an ox- 
alis shrub, for instance, is exposed for a time to 
the light in a window, and then turned half way 
around, an observer can, by watching, see the 
leaves readjust themselves to their new position 
in relation to the light. Certain movements of 
plants seem to testify to the possession by the 
plants of something answering to the tactile 
sense in animals. A number of plants besides 
the common sensitive plant exhibit apparent 
sensibility to external impressions, and mani- 
fest also the power of transmiting the percep- 
tion of these impressions from one part of the 
plant to another. In addition to this power, 
there are plants which possess a power of dis- 
crimination that certainly seems to have as 
just a claim to being called intelligent as are the 
actions of some insects. 

If a drop of water, or a grain of sand, falls 
upon the gland-studded leaves of the sundew 
(Drosera), nothing more happens than as if 
they had been dropped upon the leaf of any 
ordinary plant; but let an insect or a bit of meat 
take the place of these innutritious substances, 
and you shall see the tentacular glands gradu- 
ally bend over, and, assisted by the curling up of 
the leaf itself, enfold the esculent morsel and 
cover it with a digestive fluid, which at once 
dissolves it and adapts it to be assimilated by 
the insect-eating plant. But it is worthy of 
note that the instinct of the plant, under cer- 
tain exceptional circumstances, like the in- 
stincts of insects, sometimes goes wrong; for 
the sundew as eagerly accepts morsels of cheese 
as it does of any other nitrogenous substance, 
and cheese is a poison to the Drosera plant. 
The sundew is not the only plant which exer- 
cises choice and discrimination in the selection of 
its food. In and about the swamps of North 
Carolina, and indeed in many other parts of the 
United States, is found the Dionoea, or Venus 
fly-trap. It has, as has the Drosera, very 
small roots, which, like those belonging tu the 
sundew, serve only to give it a foothold, and 
supply it with moisture; the plant captures the 
food necessary to its subsistence. The leaf 
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blade is constructed like a steel trap, the two 
halves snapping together, and the marginal 
teeth interlocking as do the teeth of a trap. 
Long, sensitive bristles, generally three in num- 
ber; arranged in a triangular order, erect them- 
selves upon the upper surface of the trap. 
Touched ever so slightly by a hovering or flying 
insect, they transmit an impulse which in an 
animal would be called a mandate of its will, to 
the muscles or the machinery that moves the 
lobes of the trap, and so instantly is this obeyed 
that these lobes close upon the insect and cap- 
ture it. Inorganic bodies placed upon the 
lobes, unless they touch the sensitive filaments, 
do not cause them to close; organic bodies, when 
moistened and placed upon the leaf, cause it, 
after absorption has begun to take place, to 
close slowly. The lobes may be made to close 
over. either organic or inorganic substances, but 
with a difference. When an inorganicsubstance 
is placed upon the leaf, and one of the sensitive 
bristles is touched, the leaf indeed shuts up, 
but in such a manner as to leave a hollow space 


‘between the lobes of the trap; it is as if the 


plant were tasting the substance to see if it 
were fit forfood. When, on the other hand, an 
organic substance falls upon the leaf, both lobes 
press against it and against each other with 
force enough to flatten out a portion of the 
white of a hard-boiled egg, that they have been 
made to close upon. Again, when any innu- 
tritious substance is caught, the glands are not 
excited to secrete the digestive fluid, and the 
lobes soon open, freeing the substance and 
showing it perfectly dry. If the object caught 
is too small to make it worth the attention of 
the plant, it is allowed to escape between the 
interlocking teeth; but if the quarry be large 
enough, and of a nutritious character, the lobes 
wifl remain flattened together over it for fifteen, , 
twenty-four, or even thirty-five days. 

Darwin, speaking of the sensitiveness of root 
tips, shows that they have developed diverse 
kinds of sensitiveness, so that ‘‘it is,’’ he says, 
“‘hardly an exaggeration to say that the tips of 
the radicle thus endowed, and having the power 
of directing the movement of the adjoining 
parts, act like the brain of our lower animals, 
the brain being seated within the anterior end 
of the body, and directing the several move- 
ments.”’ 

The wonderful power of this substitute for a 
brain, as shown in its leading the parts to which . 
it is attached over, under, or around every in- © 
tervening obstacle through the dark earth to a 
more or less distant water supply, or a rich 
deposit of nitrogenous nutriment in the form of 
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a buried carcass, 1s it not quite as wonderful as 
the faculty of the bee in finding its way to its 
nest, or of a male moth discovering from a 
great distance where a female of the same 
species is hidden? 


SILK FROM SPIDER’S WEB : CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
The dream of making silk from the threads 
spun by spiders has been made a reality. An 
ingenious man has perfected a method so simple 
that it was possible to put it into operation 
almost at once, and the silk woven from the 
threads has already been put on the market. 

It is more beautiful than the ordinary silk, 
possessing a strange, glowing, old-gold luster in 
its natural state. Under the microscope the 
separate threads look more like fine gold wires 
than fibers. 

The price of the spider silk is still too high for 
its use by any except the rich, but there appears 
to be little reason to doubt that. with good com- 
mercial management, it can be made as cheaply 
as, if not more so, the silk that is obtained 
from the mulberry worms. 

The experience of the manufacturers so far 
has shown that the silk can be obtained profit- 
ably from many different kinds of spiders. In 
the present stage of the industry, however, it is 
found most practicable to confine the work to a 
large spider indigenous to the island of Mada- 
gascar, because this arachnid not only is re- 
markably plentiful and easily fed, but wonder- 
fully productive. A record has been estab- 
lished in its case of 3,000 yards of thread having 
been obtained from one specimen in one 
spinning. 

The spider utilized for the purpose is a large 
one, known under the scientific name of Ne- 
phila Madagascariensis. For many years the 
natives of Madagascar have known of the fine 
silky quality of its product, but their work has 
been confined to using the cocoons in which the 
females wrapped their eggs. These cocoons 
are of a beautiful pale yellow, and they were 
gathered in great quantities and the silk was 
spun from them crudely, in a manner similar to 
the way in which silk is spun from the cocoons 
of the silkworm. 

But this method was slow and laborious, be- 
sides being unsatisfactory, for the fine fibers 
were more or less bruised while being unrav- 
eled, and thus lost much of their gloss. Besides 
that, the thread so spun was uneven and often 
the tangle in the cocoon was so great that no 
continuous fiber could be obtained. 

There was a Catholic missionary in Madagas- 
car who saw the great possibilities in the indus- 
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try, and realized that improved methods would 
mean a great deal to the natives. So he de- 
voted his time to a study of the spider. 

One day he was watching one of the big 
fellows spin his web, and the solution of the 
problem came to himina flash. ‘‘ Why, wait,” 
thought he, “until the spiders spin their 
cocoons? Why not take the thread directly 
from them?” 

From that the rest followed naturally. He 
discovered by experiment that it was perfectly 
feasible to draw the threads out of the glands. 
Then he studied and planned, until at last he 
perfected an apparatus as simple as it was 
ingenious. 

He has named it the ‘‘guillotine.”” This 
guillotine, however, is not intended to cut the 
head off the spider. It is simply a sort of strait 
waistcoat, which holds the savage creature so 
firmly that it can neither bite nor wriggle until 
the glands have been denuded of their precious 
contents. Then the victim is released without 
damage, to be fed and cared for until the opera- 
tion can be repeated. 

The guillotine consists of a frame divided 
intoany prescribed number of little square com- 
partments, each just large enough to hold one 
spider and permit free manipulation. At the 
bottom of each compartment are two small 
hinged doors that swing toward each other, 
and each of the little doors has a tiny semi- 
circular place cut into it, exactly like the recess 
that is cut into the headpiece of the guillotine 
to receive the neck of the victim. Thus, when 
the little doors are shut there remains a small 
hole that will just hold the thorax of the spider 
firmly without injuring it. 

The spider is fastened in the guillotine in 
such a manner that the head, with the wicked 
jaws and legs, is outside, while the harmless 
abdomen, with the spinning glands, is inside, 
where the operator can get at it with complete 
ease. 

The doors can be shut more or less tightly, 
according to the size of the creatures. When 
the frame is full it is“stood on end and the 
operators touch a gland with the moistened 
end of a forefinger. A wonderfully fine thread 
adheres, and, as the finger is withdrawn slowly 
and carefully, the thread follows. 

This thread is pulled to a pierced frame and 
drawn through one of the fine holes. Then 
another thread is drawn from another gland, 
and the process is repeated until from twelve to 
twenty-four have been so inserted in the 
various openings of the frame. Then they are 
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pulled together and united in one thread, which 
is wound on a wheel in a manner similar to 
the process used for the common silk obtained 
from the worms. 

After the spiders have been robbed of their 
silk they are taken out of the guillotine care- 
fully and placed on mango trees where they 
recuperate with remarkable quickness. 

The withdrawal of the silk makes them fero- 
ciously hungry, and care must be taken to 
prevent them from attacking and eating each 
other. As a safeguard against this, it has been 
found profitable to keep a constant supply of 
flies and other insects in the mango plantation 
and to supply as many as possible to each 
spider as soon as it is released from the guillo- 
tine. 

Their appetites are enormous, but Mada- 
gascar is so rich in insect life that it is not diffi- 
cult to feed them. Besides, the nephile are 
vegetarians as well as flesh eaters, and they 
fatten on mangoes. 

Usually eight days of rest and Seeding are 
enough to make them ready for a repetition of 
the guillotine experience, and the average 
spider of this species is so strong that it can 
bear the procedure repeated in such intervals 
four or five times. Then it fails suddenly to 
recuperate, and its hardier brethren do the rest 
by adding the invalid to the subsistence depart- 
ment of the interior. 

Tananarivo is the headquarters at present 
for the spider silk industry. The girls of Mada- 
gascar have become organized as spider hunters, 
and there are daily shipments to the capital 
from s'!|l-vu theisland. The hunters are kept 

opl.d « ‘th little basket cages in which the 
spiders are packed in compartments, so that 
they cannot get at each other. 


A NEW AIR BRAKE PHILADELPHIA NORTH AMERICAN 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company and 
the Westinghouse Company are testing a new 
air brake valve. This valve vastly increases 
the pressure of the brake shoes upon the wheels. 
By its use railroad experts are assured they 
will be enabled to bring a rapidly moving train 
to a standstill within half the distance for- 
merly required. In making these tests the 
swiftest locomotive owned by the company is 
employed. Atta¢hed to seven cars this engine 
is driven at its utmost speed over an almost 
perfect bit of track. 

There is but a single new feature in the brake 
now being tried. This feature is a stop cock, 
or valve, which regulates the pressure of the 


air. With its valve wide open the pressure 
is r10 pounds per square inch. This pressure 
is gradually diminished as the speed of the train 
decreases until it reaches sixty pounds per 
square inch. With a train running eighty 
miles an hour or over, 110 pounds pressure does 
not block the wheels, but permits them to re- 
volve slowly. By this slow revolution a new 
surface of the wheels is presented to and grips 
the track every instant. As the momentum 
of the train diminishes the automatic valve 
gradually decreases the pressure. 

Tests made by Chief Johnson of the West- 
inghouse Company, and Mr. Dunbar, who 
represents the Pennsylvania Railroad, show 
that with the emergency brake trains con- 
sisting of an engine and seven cars, when run- 
ning fifty miles an hour, may be stopped within 
750 feet. This result is attained without re- 
versing the engine. The same train running 
sixty miles an hour may be halted within 
1,400 feet. At 100 miles an hour the distance 
required to stop is 2,240 feet. 

With the service brake, or the one that is in 
common use on regular express and accommo- 
dation trains, and which gives a pressure of 
from sixty to eighty pounds per square inch, 
the distance covered in stopping is nearly 
double that required with the use of the new 


. valve. 


It must be borne in mind that these dis- 
tances are records made with emergency and 
service brakes alone. If in addition to the 
brakes the engineer reverses his lever, the dis- 
tance is materially lessened. - Twenty-five per 
cent. may be cut off all distances by this means. 

In order that the distances may be accu- 
rately measured the railroad track is laid off in 
one hundred feet sections. In each section 
there is an electrical device with a trigger 
standing beside the track. The train in rush- 
ing by touches these triggers, thereby flashing 
a message to the recording instruments in the 
cabin, showing the exact speed at which the 
train is running at any given point. 

The officials have been very anxious to learn 
exactly how each wheel on each coach re- 
sponds to the brake. If the brakes bind the 
wheels, then it is known that the pressure is too 
great for the speed, and another trial is made 
with a reduced pressure. 

Over three hundred tests are now being com- 
puted by experts, and upon the result depends 
future speed. For, as an expert said, ‘‘ brak- 
ing must keep pace proportionately with speed 
or the limit has been reached.” 
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CONSOLIDATE THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS.. .C. E. BLAKE... FORUM. 


The district-school system makes possible 
the poorest teaching in the market. It is not 
an unheard-of plan to elect ‘“‘a committee”’ 
pledged to favor one neighbor’s daughter as 
teacher for one term. another for the second, 
and some other spinster for the third. While 
teaching in northwestern New England, I 
found it very difficult to keep the girls in school 
after they could squeeze through a weak exam- 
ination qualifying them as country teachers. 
Cheap teachersare the curse of the rural schools. 
But consolidation stops this. It puts the coun- 
try on a level with the city. It permits better 
grading and allows individual pupils wider 
range, so that they can work to better ad- 
vantage. It makes possible thorough work 
in special lines—nature study, writing, music, 
drawing. It adds the stimulus of competition 
and the enthusiasm of numbers. The attend- 
ance is better, and the boys stay in school longer. 
It has a reflex influence on the inhabitants 
of the town, and quickerfs public interest in the 
schools. 

In 1869 the Legislature of Massachusetts en- 
acted that ‘‘any town in the Commonwealth 
may raise and appropriate money to be expended 
by the school committee at its discretion in 
providing for the conveyance of pupils to and 
from the public schools.’’ As one of the early 
results of this legislation a rural town reports: 

For eighteen years we have had the best attend- 
ance from the transported children. We have saved 
the town at least $600 a year. All the children 
attend well equipped schoolhouses at the centre. 
The schools are graded, and everybody is converted 
to the plan. 

This is a large town with many children to be 
transported, and their conveyance has been ex- 
pensive. 

The town of Warwick is seven miles long by 
four or five miles wide. . Its 102 pupils now at- 
tend a graded school, in a neat, well-appointed 
house at the center, the children being conveyed 
at public expense. In six years the town 
has lengthened its school year fifty per cent. ; 
has increased the teachers’ salaries seventy-five 

‘per cent.; has employed special teachers of 
drawing and music; has improved the quality 
of instruction; and has reduced the cost of the 
whole. These two examples tell what many 


other Massachusetts towns are accomplishing, 
even under less favorable conditions. 

In 1895, the town of Buffalo Centre, Iowa, 
formed a school district embracing the entire 
township, six miles square, and erected a build- 
ing of eight roonis at the village, a mile from 
the west boundary of the town. The closing 
of the sub-districts was tentative and gradual. 
But in April, 1899, the school board, noting the 
success of the venture, closed all the rural 
schools but the two extreme,corner ones; con- 
tracting for the conveyance of children from 


‘the four closed districts to the central school at 


the village. The two rural schools not closed 
are under the supervision of the principal of the 
central school, and are continued the same 
length of time each year. Six contracts were 
made for conveying the children for 1900-1, 
each covering one of six routes. An official 
report states: 

The distance the children most remote from the 
central school, on the different routes, are conveyed 
is as follows: Route 1, three and one-fourth miles; 
Route 2, four and one-half miles; Route 3, five and 
one-half miles; Route 4, five and three-fourths miles; 
Route 5, five and one-half miles; Route 6, six and 
one-fourth miles. The average distance the children 
are conveyed on the longest route is about four miles. * 

This is one of the newest counties, and the 
roads are poorer than in older sections. When 
the roads are very muddy the drivers begin to 
collect children as early as 7.15 to 8.15 A.M., re- 
turning them to their homes at 4.45 to 5.45 P.M. 
The contractors are held to careful restrictions. 
They must furnish suitable covered vehicles, 
safe and strong, with comfortable seats; strong 
safe, and quiet teams, with proper harnesses; 
‘‘warm, comfortable blankets or robes suffi- 
cient for the best protection and comfort of 
each and all of the pupils to and from the public- 
school building and their respective homes’’— 
all to be subject to the inspection and ap- 
proval of the school board. They must arrive 
at the schoolhouse not earlier than 8.40 A.M., or 
later than 8.45. They must personally drive 
and manage their own teams; they may not 
drive faster than a trot, or race with others; 
they must conduct themselves properly, refrain 
from improper language in the presence of pu- 
pils, and from the use of liquor or tobacco; and” 
they must ‘‘keep order and report improper 
conduct on the part of scholars.”’ 
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For the year ending September, 1894, this 
town maintained six district schools for six 
months, with an average daily attendance of 
90; ‘‘for the year ending September, 1900, eight 
teachers were employed nine months, and the 
average daily attendance was 290.’”’ In 1894 
the total expenditure for all school purposes 
was $5.03 per pupil per month; in 1goo it was 
but $2.31. Not only has this centralization 
given rural children a graded school in charge 
of well-qualified teachers, with a school year in- 
creased fifty per cent., and at much less cost, 
but it has made the pupils more punctual, has 
brought the attendance from go to 290, and 
has had a tendency to hold the larger boys in 
school. Of all the subdistricts in lowa, 2,577 
have not more than ten pupils in daily at- 
tendance. 

THE CHINATOWN SCHOOL.................. NEW YORK TIMES 

The education of John Chinaman, Jr., and his 
little sister in New York Chinatown has been 
begun under the most promising circumstances. 
A school, the first of its kind in New York, has 
been opened at 11 Mott Street, under the aus- 
pices of the Chinese Presbyterian Mission in 
conjunction with the Sabbath School Associa- 
tion, which organization pays the rental for the 
room. That it might not conflict with the Kin- 
dergarten Association in the city and the public 
institutions of this kind it has been called ‘‘ The 
Children’s Happy Hour.” 

John Chinaman, the older, knows no better 
way of showing love for his offspring than by 
arraying them in the finest finery that he can 
afford, and the result is that this schoolroom is 
unique in this respect. It would be difficult to 
find a class of thirty little children so neatly 
and cleanly kept and so picturesque in their 
robes of silks of many shades of color. 

The Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
doesn’t wrangle over what shall be given to this 
school for-its maintenance, consequently the 
three teachers who instruct the little Chinese 
citizens give their services voluntary and gratis. 
Appeals are being made, however, to a number 
of charitable organizations and to private per- 
sons, and it is expected that later the school will 
take on a more prosperous exterior and interior. 
The Rev. Hue Kin of the New York Presbytery, 
who is in charge of the Chinese missions, is the 
instigator of the scheme to educate the Chinese 
children of the quarter, who are increasing in 
numbers. 

‘‘We have only just started this school,’’ said 
the Rev. Mr. Kin,‘‘but if we get the financial 
help that we hope for and the support of the 
churches and the citizens as well, I think it will 
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progress rapidly. Some have suggested that 
we require small subscriptions from visitors to 
come sight-secing in Chinatown, but we will not 
consider this proposition. First of all we desire 
to give the Chinese children an education, and 
we do not want them disturbed during the 
school sessions by visitors or to make it a mus- 
eum in any respect. If it gets to be such then 
we will bar all visitors from the classroom. The 
younger Chinese children are so oddly dressed 
that if they were sent to the public institutions 
they would surely be ridiculed, and they are as 
sensitive as children of other nationalities. It 
was for this reason and the fear of the parents 
of sending them to the schools supported by the 
city that this school was started. When they 
get older then the Chinese residents are willing 
to allow them to enjoy the privileges of the pub- 
lic schools which they are entitled to as well as 
any of the other children in this free country. 
Otherwise the Chinese children in New York 
would not get an early education and would be 
at a disadvantage when compared with the 
children of other races. If the work is kept up 
I think it will have great effect in another gen- 
eration among the Chinese not only of New 
York, but all over thiscountry. All we require 
is the financial help, and other branches will be 
started along indusfrial lines."’ 


WHAT A CITY SUPERINTENDENT SAYS......... WORLD’S WORK 


The rank and file of the teaching force from 
the highest to the lowest positions are non-pro- 
gressive and non-studious. Few are close, 
thoughtful students in any line of education or 
of sound scholarship. Such a condition can 
only be accounted for on the hypothesis that 
most persons who secure positions as teachers 
have reached their highest ambition, and are 
content to spend most of their time in merely 
holding what they have as the way of living out 
their monotonous lives with the least annoy- 
ance and friction. They are satisfied if they 
draw their salaries. If they read, it is not the 
quality of reading that develops mental power 
or broadens or deepens the sources of knowl- 
edge. Their reading is chiefly mental dissipa- 
tion. The dense ignorance displayed by the 
teaching fraternity on many subjects directly 
connected with their work is something beyond 
ordinary comprehension, and can only be par- 
alleled by their disinclination to make even an 
effort to learn more in any direction of knowl- 
edge or culture. Earnest workers are few in- 
deed. Could we have five hundred thousand 
progressive, earnest, thinking teachers in our 
schools now, the next generation of men and 
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women would stand on a far higher level intel- 
lectually and morally than we do to-day. 





VOCABULARIES......M.C. & H. GALE...... POPULAR SCIENCE 


A physician and father was asked to guess 
how many different words were used by our 
three children up to two and a half years of age, 
either in common or by any one of them. He 
gave vent to emphatic protests of incredulity 
when his guess of ‘about 200” was met by the 
actual number of 2,170. And we ourselves 
have found several times that, after following a 
child about all day with pad and pencil and 
taking down all his talk for a waking day till we 
were almost exhausted, when we then tried to 
make an estimate of the words used we have 
only come to within a quarter to a half of the 
right number. This illusive underestimation 
of a child’s vocabulary is so universal that it 
can only be corrected by cataloguing, indexing 
and actually counting the words thus recorded 
for a whole day. In the following table are 
given the different words and the total number 
of words used by two of our children on the day 
they were each two and a half years old: 

Different words. Total words. 
2 (boy). 3 (girl). 2 (boy). 3 (girl). 
21 


Nouns 369 =. 307 3367 
Verbs 189 =165 2200 2048 
Adjectives 83 79 729 «=: 11327 
Adverbs 42 38 1314 1031 
Interjections 8 8 113 198 
Pronouns 27 15 678 761 
Prepositions 21 14 636 405 
Articles and Con- 
junctions...... 14 3 253 54 
| ae 751 629 9290 8992 


It is interesting to find from the complete 
tables that of the 751 different words used by 
2 (b.),.479 or 64 per cent. were used in the first 
five hours or half of the day. 

Such a record does not by any means include 
all the words which it would be possible for a 
child to use in one day, could it come into con- 
tact with its entire little world of experience by 
playing all its plays, looking at all its books, 
going on all its occasional visits, seeing all its 
acquaintances, living through all the days of 
the week and seasons of the year—that would 
involve almost its entire vocabulary up to that 
date. These twochildren had used respectively, 
up to two and a half vears, 1,432 and 1,308 
different words, almost all of which constituted 
their still usable vocabulary. So that on these 
days they used only about half of the words 
they might have used. 

These children we believe to be but slightly, 





if at all, above the average child in the use of 
language. As an example of what a reputedly 
talkative child can do, we took the words used 
on his second birthday by Carl Andrist (whose 
father was instructor in French in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota) ; he used 803 different words. 

Most of the records of children’s vocabularies 
hitherto published have been gross underesti- 
mates, chiefly, we think, from two causes. In 
the first place, the estimate has almost always 
been made on the first or only child; for the en- 
thusiasm for child study or psychology usually 
breaks out with the advent of the wonderful 
first child and lessens as this novelty wears 
away and heavier domestic cares with the sec- 
ond child discourage scientific ardor. But the 
later children have an advantage in learning 
much from contact with the older child. Thus 
our first child used only 400 words at two years, 
and 769 at two and a half years, that is, about 
half as many as the second or third child. Of 
three other published records of two children in 
the same family, two cases show a much slighter 
increase while one shows a decrease. 

The second cause of the underestimation of a 
child’s vocabulary is the use of unreliable meth- 
ods. Even the almost constant presence of the 
mother with the child, and her daily noting of 
the new words it uses from the beginning of 
speech to the two or two and a half year limit, 
we found insufficient. For when in the case of 
the second child we also followed the child 
about and made a complete record, we found 
that the former method had failed to note 
many of the commonest words. We followed 
the third child through eight complete days, on 
the first of months 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 28 and 
31; and, on checking these words off with the 
daily noted new words, we found we should 
have missed some 250 words had we used onlv 
the method of noting new words. Thus any 
attempt to write out a child’s vocabulary from 
memory or from spasmodic observations is ut- 
terly untrustworthy. 

The total number of words used on one day 
is to many people even more astonishing than 
the number of different words. For the child’s 
energy represented in the production of 8,992 
or 9,290 words is something relatively enor- 
mous. Would that this child energy could be 
expressed in figures! But here again some idea 
of what a speech ‘‘record”’ is, can be obtained 
from the case of the above Carl A., who used on 
his second birthday—+t. e., when six months 
younger than our children—a total of 10,507 
words! 
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ONE WAY TO FIGHT CONTAGION. .CHARLES V. CHAPIN. .MED. NEWS 


A study of the statistics of communicable 
disease in our cities indicates only a moderate 
success for our present methods of notification, 
isolation and disinfection. The history of 
Boston, for instance, is a discouraging one. 
Boston has more ample hospital facilities for 
caring for scarlet fever and diphtheria cases 
than any other large city. Its physicians are 
not surpassed by any as regards intelligence, 
education and public spirit. The proportion 
of cases reported is very large. Regulations in 
regard to isolation are stringent and unusually 
well enforced, yet the number of cases of scarlet 
fever and diphtheria is not perceptibly less than 
in other cities. In England where many more 
than half the cases of scarlet fever and diph- 
theria in the large cities are removed to 
hospitals, these diseases prevail almost as ex- 
tensively as in the United States. It is doubt- 
less true that the increasing practice of isclation 
in these diseases has had its influence in their 
diminution, but the progress made has not 
been nearly so great as was hoped. 

Our methods of isolation, so far as they 
are applied to acknowledged cases, seem to 
be effectual. Every health officer is forced 
to admit that it is the unknown sources 
of infection which cause the trouble. The 
milder the infection, the less likely are the 
infected persons to be known, and the more 
difficult it is to control them. The recent out- 
break of smallpox was due to the mildness of 
the affection, very many cases being unrecog- 
nized. That many persons who are only 
slightly ill, or perhaps entirely well, are dan- 
gerously infected with diphtheria is well known. 
Bacteriological studies reveal the fact that from 
two to three per cent. of healthy persons are 
infected with growing diphtheria bacilli. It is 
true that the bacilli are not virulent in every 
case, but even if they are virulent in only a 
small proportion, we yet have enough to tender 
it likely that these infected well persons are the 
chief factor in the spread of the disease. 

While we are searching for better methods of 
dealing with these diseases, there is one line of 
warfare against them which ought to be pur- 
sued more energetically. If unrecognized in- 
fection is moving about among us, each of us 
must learn to protect himself. In diphtheria, 


tuberculosis, and scarlet fever in its early 
stages, and doubtless in smallpox, the virus 
is contained in the secretions of the nose and 
mouth. People should be taught to take care 
of their own secretions and to avoid contact 
with the secretions of others. In other words, 
they should be taught to be clean. 

This matter was last winter brought up in the 
Massachusetts Association of Boards of Health 
by Dr. Theobald Smith, and a committee of 
which he is a member drew up a report urging 
the teaching of cleanliness among school chil- 
dren and suggesting methods therefor. The 
means urged were as follows: (1) Lectures to 
teachers on the relation of cleanliness to health; 
(2) the distribution of circulars on this sub- 
ject; (3) object teaching by the school depart- 
ment. The municipality should set an ex- 
ample in cleanliness in the provisions made for 
the pupils. The drinking cup used in common 
by the pupils should be abolished. The greatest 
care should be taken of the text-books, especi- 
ally if furnished by the State, and soiled books 
should never be given out. Pencils, pens, etc., 
should be absolutely separate for each pupil. 
If slates are used each child should be required 
to use for erasing a cloth or sponge kept in its 
desk. If modeling clay is used each pupil’s 
portion should be kept by itself. In general, 
it may be said that the school authorities 
should provide that each pupil shall have its 
own private school material and that as little 
as possible shall be used in common. 

In accordance with this plan, the Health 
Board of Providence, R. I., sent a circular to 
the public school teachers requesting that they 
teach the children— 

Not to spit; it is rarely necessary. To spit on 
a slate, floor, or sidewalk, is an abomination. 

Not to put the fingers into the mouth. 

Not to pick the nose. 

Not to wet the finger with saliva in turning the 


leaves of books. 

Not to put pencils into the mouth or moisten 
them with the lips. 

Not to put money into the mouth. 

Not to put pins into the mouth. 

Not to swap apple cores, candy, chewing gum, 
half-eaten food, whistles or bean blowers or any 
thing that is habitually put in the mouth. 

Teach the children to wash the hands and face 
often. If a child iscoming down with a communic- 
able disease it is reasonable to believe that there is 
less chance of infecting persons and things if the 
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ands and face are washed clean and not daubed 
with the secretions of the nose and mouth. 

Teach the children to turn the face aside when 
coughing and sneezing, if they are facing another 
person. 

Children should be taught that their bodies are 
their own private possessions, that personal clean- 
liness is a duty, that the mouth is for eating and 
speaking and should not be used as a pocket and 
the lips should not take the place of fingers. 
i eS GOOD HEALTH 

Professor Kiosoto, an eminent Japanese 
bacteriologist, Professor Koch, and others, 
have shown that the acids of lemons, apples, 
and other fruits—citric acid, malic acid—are 
capable of destroying all kinds of disease germs. 
Cholera germs are killed in fifteen minutes by 
lemon juice or apple juice, and typhoid fever 
germs are killed in half an hour by these acids, 
even when considerably diluted. If you 
squeeze a lemon into a glass of water containing 
cholera germs, and let it stand fifteen or twenty 
minutes, you may drink the water with im- 
punity, as the germs will be dead; these juices 
will kill other disease germs. Instead of 
telling a man to have his stomach washed out, 
we can now tell him to drink orange juice, 
which will cleanse the stomach as thoroughly 
as a stomach-tube, provided it is not a case of 
gastric catarrh. If we have to deal with gastric 
catarrh, in which there is a large amount of 
tenacious mucus adhering to the walls of 
the stomach, a stomach-tube to dislodge it is 
required, but in ordinary cases of bilious- 
ness, foul tongue, bad breath, sick-headache, 
and nervous headache, a fruit diet is a won- 
derful purifier. The fruit diet will cleanse the 
stomach and the alimentary canal, and drive 
off disease germs, which are responsible for a 
large share of our ailments. 


THE MICROBE THAT CAUSES BALDNESS.......... e».. LA NATURE 

Baldness is a malady of which the general 
and local causes are multiple, but which is 
intimately connected with a skin disease 
which is very common, above all in youth— 
seborrhea. The skin contains glands charged 
with secreting perspiration and glands termed 
sebaceous, which give forth the oily matter 
designed to lubricate the skin. The exag- 
geration of the functions of these glands pro- 
duces the malady called seborrhea. If you 
press between the nails a sufficiently diseased 
point of skin, you will force from all the seba- 
ceous pores several large ampullary cylinders 
with black heads which one calls comedos 
(blackheads) together with innumerable vermi- 
form filaments with yellow heads. This is the 
lesion of the seborrhea. Let us examine this 
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fatty filament with the microscope, crush the 
oily mass between two plates of glass, wash 
with ether, color and look at it. In the midst 
of the debris of epidermis, of globules of fat, 
you will see millions of small bacilli extending 
in masses, in clouds, and in fine dust. They 
are legion, and are the prolific micro bacilli 
which is the cause of seborrhea. The trans- 
mission of the bacilli and the resulting con 
tagion is produced by a thousand hazards, 
perhaps more than one thinks, by barber shops, 
where the brushes and combs pass a hundred 
times from one head to the other without the 
least real cleaning. The microbe, when it falls 
on propitious ground, develops and multiplies 
and gains by successive productions of its colo- 
nies the orifice of a gland where it establishes 
itself as victor in a vanquished city. From 
then on the infection is assured, seborrhea is 
created rapidly, the gradual invasion of micro- 
bic colonies extends, and, after it, baldness. 





ERRORS IN THE CHRONOMETRY OF RPS MEDICAL RECORD 

Sir James Paget pointed out—a fact too apt 
to be forgotten—that there is a chronometry in 
life, as well as a chemistry or a mechanics, and 
that, in the study of pathology, we do not 
sufficiently consider how much of -disease or of 
its variations may be due to disturbance of the 
time-rate at which the organic processes should 
be discharged. 

Those young persons who develop most rapidly 
and present the appearance of being older 
than their age are usually healthy and potent 
in resistance of disease, while a large majority 
of those who, when young, look less than their 
age, are weakly, some scrofulous, some syphil- 
itic by inheritance, or rickety; and many 
more—though not plainly thus diseased—are 
certainly prone to scrofula, tuberculosis, acute 
rheumatism, and other diseases of this class. 

The most frequent cause of delayed growth, 
when any cause for it can be assigned, is an 
acute illness, such as scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
or whooping cough. 

Children’s heads and nails are considerably 
checked in growth after each of their occa- 
sional illnesses, while the seemingly rapid 
growth which often occurs in the young after 
an especially acute attack of sickness is seldom, 
if ever, associated with equivalent growth and 
development of organs, whose size is more im- 
portant than is the length of the lower limbs 
and spine. Nor, again, is that strange increase 
in fatness, which is often observed in the young 
after serious sickness, significant of high de- 
velopment. 
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Premature development of parts is also 
touched upon by Sir James Paget, and it is 
shown that this kind of development is only 
too commonly seen in the teeth. Their time- 
rate may be faster than that of the jaws, with 
which they ought to coincide exactly, and in 
this case they come out crowded, and the more 
so the more exactly they keep time with one 
another. Often, however, they do not keep 
time either with one another or with the jaws; 
they come out both crowded and disorderly. 

The explanation given of prematurely gray 
hairs is that these are simply a degeneration of 
the parts, and that analogous, untimely degen- 
erations may occur without disease in much 
more important parts. All parts do not often 
grow old at the same rate, and as people of the 
same age, according to the register, are, in 
many instances, of widely different ages by 
every other test, so it is with the several organs 
of the same body. Some may have grown old 
at a much more rapid rate than have others, 
and this, not because they have been the seats 
of any morbid process; their errors may have 
been merely chronometric; they have not kept 
time; they have too quickly become gray. 

There is much reason in the argument that 
many cases of failure in health are due to these 
errors in the chronometry of life, and Sir James 
Paget concludes by expressing the opinion that 
our pathology, and sometimes our practice, 
‘ would be improved if local defects of working 
power were more often thought of as errors in 
the time-rate of life in the defective parts; if 
we would think of the age of each part as not 
always wholly or exactly expressed by the time 
that has elapsed since it was first formed; if we 
would bear in mind that any internal organ 
may deviate from the general time-rate of the 
body, as much as the teeth, the hair, and the 
skin, which we so commonly think of as old 
before their time. We should not be content 
with asking a patient how old he is; we should 
ask ourselves how old is his heart, or his brain, 
or any other part which seems now less healthy 
than the rest. 

SMALLPOX SYMPTOMS...CHARLES FLETCHER SCOTT. ..AINSLEE’S 

One reason why the smallpox germ is so 
hard to conquer is that he can assume so many 
different forms. He can transform himself 
from Dr. Jekyll into Mr. Hyde, and into two 
other distinct persons at will. One can never 
tell which metamorphosis he may assume. As 
Mr. Hyde, t.¢ is known to the medical profes- 
sion as Hemorrhagic, a murderous, deadly fel- 
low that covers his antagonist with wounds 


that bleed so copiously, the afflicted one rarely — 
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survives more than a few hours, or at most, a 
few days. In one of his other characters, he 
bears the name of Confluent, as which he raises 
poisonous welts on the skin of the victim very 
thickly, and they have a tendency to coalesce. 
In this character he inflicts wounds more pain- 
ful, but less fatal. The Discrete type manifests 
himself in fewer papules and is less vigorous in 
his assaults. The Varioloid is the gentlemanly 
Dr. Jekyll, held in check by vaccination; and 
although there is no mistaking his identity, he 
is mild-mannered and well-disposed to the 
sufferer. A victim may be exposed to the 
Hemorrhagic type, and yet the disease which 
develops in his own system may be any of the 
other varieties, and similarly through all the 
combinations. In which form the disease will 
make its appearance can never be predicted 
with certainty. 

When the disease enters a man not immune, 
it imitates other diseases so well that in theearly 
stages a wise physician will hesitate to pro- 
nounce it variola. The germs begin their tor- 
ture with a bad headache. Frequently, severe 
pains are felt in the lumbar regions of the back, 
accompanied by a chill, which is followed by a 
rise of temperature to 101 or 104 degrees. The 
prostration is often profound. A regular pan- 
demonium sets up in the victim’s system, 
marked by vomiting and delirium. Twenty- 
four hours after the chill, the eruption begins to 
make its appearance on the exposed portions of 
the skin—the face, temples, scalp, neck and 
hands, spreading more or less rapidly over the 
rest of the body. The eruptions are like small- 
sized shot, imbedded in the skin. They gradu- 
ally increase as the disease progresses. Be- 
tween the second and third days these eleva- 
tions fill with a straw-colored liquid that turns 
opaque and cloudy in the course of the third 
or fourth day. Then the vesicles usually be- 
come puckered at the top. Later, a little blush 
like areola shows around the eruption and often 
persists to the end of the disease. About the 
sixth day the disease seems to be giving up the 
fight, and the patient is apparently convales- 
cing. But the abatement is only a ruse, for a 
secondary fever sets in and then trouble be- 
gins. Complications endangering the eyes, 
ears, lungs—indeed, every organ of the body 
with all possible dangerous disorders—block 
the patient’s way back to health. 

Recovery from smallpox, as with many other 
diseases, depends largely upon proper care and > 
nursing. The treatment resembles the treat- 
ment for typhoid fever. There must be 
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THE QUESTION OF STRIKES 


plenty of fresh air—no draughts, for the mu- 
cous membrane is particularly sensitive, and 
sudden changes .of temperature may prove 
fatal. There should be clean wards, clean bed- 
ding, clean clothing and clean attendants—the 
very soul of the patient calls out for cleanliness. 
Chloride of mercury is used as an antiseptic. 
Twice a day the patient is bathed in water con- 
taining potassium permanganate, The first 
consideration is to make him comfortable, and 
if massages and hot drinks tend to reduce the 
irritation, they are freely administered. An 
ice-cap is used for the headache. The patient 
is urged to take soups to keep up his strength 
(stimulants are not considered advisable in the 
early stages of the disease), and he should never 
be allowed to suffer for want of water. Car- 
bonic water has proved efficacious. Constant 
attention is given to the skin; the itching is alle- 
viated with carbonic-acid in the form of oil. To 


- prevent the rupture of the papules soothing oils 
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are used. Toward the close of the period of 
the disease, stimulants are freely given. One 
physician who has had remarkable success with 
his cases tells his colleagues in a phrase that, 
while strong, evinces his conviction: ‘‘ Never 
let a patient die sober.’’ It seems that at such 
times alcoholic stimulants are exactly what the 
depleted system requires. The case is reported 
of a man that drank a half keg of whiskey in 
twenty-seven days with no harmful effects. 
Great care is taken by the nurses to keep the 
skin as smooth as possible to prevent pitting. 
Celluloid masks and rubber masks have been 
experimented with ; some have succeeded ; some 
have failed. It is essential that the face be 
kept as clean as possible. Before the conval- 
escent patient is released from the hospital the 
dried parchment which was once hisskin is care- 
fully removed. His face is now very red. He 
is, thoroughly sterilized and dressed in fresh 
clothing. Then he goes back into the world. 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY IN UNITED STATES. .A. A. BRUCE. . FORUM 


Perhaps there are no cases concerning which 
there is more general irritation, or which con- 
sume more time and thought, on the part of 
both the public at large and the courts them- 
selves, than those in which there is involved the 
law of negligence as between employer and em- 
ployee. Perhaps, too, there is no class of cases 
in which more general dissatisfaction with the 
courts themselves is to be discerned. For in 
these cases the elements of human suffering and 
human sympathy are especially strong, and the 
difficulty of administering the principles of the 
law with manifest justice correspondingly great. 
In such cases each party is inclined—and, as 
long as human nature isasit is, will be inclined— 
to disbelieve in the efficacy. of the courts. Each 
feels that their inclination is to favor the cause 
of his opponent. The employer mistrusts the 
jury as he sees the anti-corporation prejudices 
of the average juror and his ever-present sym- 
pathy for the injured workingman. The injured 
employee is unable to understand the technical 
rules of law, or the justice of any rule which 
militates against his cause; and accordingly he 
mistrusts the judge in whose hands the enforce- 
ment of such rules is placed. - He cannot under- 
stand the reason for delays of litigation, or for 


appeals and new trials. Nor is he often able to 
discriminate between the faults of the law and 
the failings and shortcomings of his own coun- 
sel; and many a man has been made an anar- 
chist by losing a meritorious case, the failure of 
which has been occasioned by the incompetence 
of his attorney, and by that alone. 

In the courts themselves, the lack of confi- 
dence of the judge in his co-worker, the jury, is 
everywhere apparent. There can be little doubt 
that in many jurisdictions both judges and 
juries have in recent years radically departed 
from old, if not well-established, principles of 
law, or have, at any rate, shown a tendency to 
make special exceptions in personal injury cases. 
The juryman, for instance, is rare who will be 
found willing to recognize the doctrine of the 
assumption ofrisk. Sothat to-day, the tendency 
is everywhere for the judges, following the direc- 
tions of the appellate tribunals, to take the 
question of contributory negligence into their 
own hands; to find that certain acts, as a mat- 
ter of law, constitute negligence, and to instruct 
the jury to find a verdict accordingly. 


It cannot be fairly argued, however, as is so ° 


often attempted, that the judiciary has always 
shown a lack of sympathy for the servant and 
the poor man, and that the law of negligence 
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mc¢rely exemplifies this attitude. As a matter 
of history the courts themselves created all the 
negligence law there is, and gave to the em- 
ployee all the protection he now enjoys. It 
was the courts, not the parliaments or the legis- 
latures, who first impressed the liability for 
negligence upon the master. The law pertain- 
ing to personal injuries as between master and 
servant is judge-made, not legislature-made. 
If the judges are now limiting the employer’s 
liability, it is largely because rightly or wrongly 
they have come to believe that there is abroad 
a conspiracy against capital and employers, the 
chief parties to which are designing and un- 
scrupulous lawyers. 

Justifiable. however, as these tendencies may 
be, there can be no doubt of their unpopularity. 
An injured man can rarely be brought to see 
the justice of a verdict which is returned against 
him by a jury. Much less can he be induced to 
acquiesce when a Supreme Court judge, whom 
he has not seen and who knows only of the case 
as it is presented to him on the printed record, 
is responsible for his overthrow. As things now 
are, it is perhaps not an exaggeration to say 
that every personal injury case is a factor in the 
increase of social discontent. 

There has been told of a Supreme Court judge 
of one of our Western States a story which well 
illustrates this point, and which, whether true 
or not, whether commendable or not, has been 
widely disseminated, and has no doubt had a 
more or less injurious effect upon the public 
mind. The court of the judge in question had 
recently announced the rule of law known as 
“the duty to stop and look and listen.’’ That 
is, it had stated that it was the duty of every 
man, before he approached a railroad track, to 
stop, to listen for approaching trains, and to 
look in both directions, and that unless this 
were done, the doctrine of contributory negli- 
gence would be construed against him by the 
court as a matter of law, and he could not re- 
cover damages even though run over by the 
negligence of the railroad company. The judge 
in question wason a hunting trip, and was being 
driven by a country lawyer to a place where 
game was supposed to abound. On the way 
the party approached a railroad crossing; and, 
much to the surprise of the judge, the lawyer, 
although the view was clear and unobstructed, 
and no train was anywhere in sight, jumped 
from the buggy, ran forward, lay upon the 
track, put his ears to the rails, and then, stand- 
ing up, shaded his eyes carefully and looked 
long and intently in each direction. He then 
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returned to the buggy, and, without saying a 
word, took up the lines and drove over the 
crossing. ‘‘Why,” asked the judge, ‘‘did you 
do that?” ‘‘Simply,” replied the lawyer, ‘‘to 
show your honor what a d—— fool a man has 
to make of himself in order to conform to the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of this State.’’ 
There can be no question of the harmfulness of 
stories of this nature and of the disrespect which 
they create for the decisions of the courts. 

Few persons would entertain seriously the 
proposition that employers should by statute 
be held liable in damages for all injuries re- 
ceived by their servants while in their employ- 
ment, irrespective of the question whether the 
negligence of the employee contributed thereto. 
Such an alteration in the law would set too great 
a premium on carelessness on the part of the 
employee, to say nothing of the tremendous 
burden it would place on the employer. 

The solution must come from a plan of com- 
pulsory insurance and choice of remedies, rather 
than from any modification of the common-law 
rules and principles. The plan suggested here is 
not a new one, but has been already adopted in 
one form oranother by anumberof corporations 
inthe United States. Its essential features are 
as follows: Every employer, as a prerequisite 
for employment, is to compel the employee to 
insure himself against death and accident for 
a certain amount, say $2,000, either with a 
company in which the employer is interested 
or with one which is independent; the em- 
ployer, if necessary, paying part of the pre- 
miums. In such instances the policy is to con- 
tain a provision that in case an attempt is made 
to recover damages of the employer under his 
common-law liability for negligence, no recov- 
ery can be had on the insurance policy in, ques- 
tion. This method gives the employee a choice 
of remedies, but takes away neither. It secures 
to the injured man compensation for his in- 
juries in the form of insurance money, in cases 
where his employer would not be liable under 
the common law and where, therefore, no re- 
covery could be had against him as in cases of 
contributory negligence. It does not, however, 
release the employer from the liability to which 
he is legally subject under the common law. 


THE PUBLIC AND THE COAL STRIKE..M. G. CUNNIFF. .WORLD’S WORK 

Dr. Peter Roberts, author of The Anthracite 
Coal Industry, a recent exhaustive treatment of 
the subject, computing an average of wages 
paid before the 1o-per-cent, increase of 1900 
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shows that the miners—whatever may be their 
eWvages from time to time—have for twenty-five 
years received an equivalent of $1.50 a day for 
the three hundred working days of the year. 
Their wages are higher than this, of course, but 
as the men work on an average but 190 days a 
year, this $1.50 a day for the 300 working days 
normally spent in employment in other indus- 
tries has represented the miners’ living income. 
Since they won their strike of 1900 it has been 
$1.65 a day, under an arrangement, however, 
by which 37 per cent. of the miners, as for a 
long time past, are met with the company store 
system. It is true, of course, that many of the 
men average for the year more than $1.65, just 
as it is true that many average less; but the 
$1.65 represents what the miners as a whole re- 
ceive on an average; the laborers receive 
smaller wages still. The present strike, accord- 
ingly, however the situation may be confused, 
was primarily for the purpose of raising this 
standard of living: this supporting a family on 
an average through the industry of $9.90 a 
week or less. . 

The United Mine Workers of America, how- 
ever, are affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, whose avowed purpose it is to 
secure the best possible condition of its mem- 
bers by a series of skirmishes aimed to secure 
one advantage after another. Interested this 
year to gain one, the Mine Workers will be in- 
terested next year to gain another. Having 
gained one, they would tighten their ranks for 
another, without a strike if possible—for that is 
the policy of the whole Federation of Labor— 
but, if necessary, with a strike. Accordingly, 
taking the natural, and quite logical, point of 
view of the coal operators—the officials of the 
railroads controlling the anthracite coal indus- 
try—the Mine Workers, after securing a 1o- 
per-cent. increase in wages in 1900, demanded 
before the present strike not only a better 
standard of living, but a firmer foothold for de- 
manding a better standard still at some time in 
the future. The whole matter, analyzed, be- 
came a question of unionism, for it was clear 
that any concession granted to the miners now 
would make them stronger to ask greater con- 
cessions at a time when it would be more dan- 
gerous or even impossible to refuse, say in the 
Presidential election summer of 1904. 


It 1s a public problem, just as it was a public 
problem in 1893 when the clothing makers were 
striking, to decide not merely whether a certain 
body of workmen are justified in demanding for 
their labor an American rather than a European 
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standard of living, but whether the public are 
willing to suffer in order to crush the power of a 
labor union. For each side in the coal strike is 
fighting for a principle. President Baer of the 
Reading Railroad, one of the leading operators, 
declared in February that labor unions are a 
menace to American industry; the Mine Work- 
ers, as members of the American Federation of 
Labor, constructively declare that it is the 
laborer’s province to share equally with the em- 
ployer in settling the conditions under which 
industry shall be carried on, and that this 
sharing is for the best ultimate interests of 
society. 

The Industrial Commission was organized to 
make the most thorough investigation into the 
labor question that ever was made, and the 


‘Arbitration Department of the Civic Federa- 


tion was formed to assist adjudication of dis- 
agreements. 

The Industrial Commission, after taking vol- 
umes of testimony, came to the following con- 
clusion : 

‘‘By the organization of labor and by no 
other means is it possible to introduce an ele- 
ment of democracy into the government of in- 
dustry. By this means only the workers can 
effectively take part in determining the condi- 
tions under which they work. This becomes 
true in the fullest and best sense only when the 
employers frankly meet the representatives of 
the workmen, and deal with them as parties 
equally interested in the conduct of affairs. . . 
In such conferences as those between the United 
Mine Workers and the coal mine operators (in 
the bituminous coal industry) this real indus- 
trial partnership is frankly recognized and 
made the basis of negotiations. 

“The general tenor of the testimony before 
the Commission seems to be that employers 
view the organization of labor with increasing 
tolerance, even where they do not view it with 
marked favor. The unions seem themselves in- 
creasingly to deserve the respect of the em- 
ployers and the community. . . . So far asem- 
ployers take a long look ahead and act in the 
interest of the ultimate welfare of society, it is 
believed that they will encourage rather than 
repress the growth of democratic government 
in their industries. ... If they adopt a re- 
pressive policy, they may, perhaps succeed in 
it; but as long as the tradition of freedom is 
strong in the minds of the working people they 
cannot destroy the aspiration for a measure of 
self-government in respect to the most impor- 
tant part of life.” 
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Hey for the out-of town summer resort! 

Hey for the place where the lucky disport! 

Hey for the mountain and hey for the lake! 

Hey for the earwig, the ant and the snake! 

Hey for the beds that are lumpy and rough! 

Hey for the beefsteak so horribly tough! 

Hey for the ’skeeters, the chiggers and flies! 

Hey for the joys that the country supplies! 


THE REWARD OF PATIENCE. ............... WASHINGTON STAR 
Old Bill Jones, 
He used to kick 
An’ never worked 
A single lick. 


An’ Hiram Smith 
Worked night an’ day 
An’ never had 
A word to say. 
Think of the bliss that we shortly shall know! 
Think of the blisters we’ll get when we row! 
Think of the blooms in the woodlands so gay!: 
Think of the hours we'll find in a day! 
Think how at dawn rise the cackles and crows! 
Think of the skin that will peel from our nose! 
Think of all this while beginning to pack! 
Think how blamed glad we shall be to get back! 


When workin’, Bill 
Seemed at a loss, 
An’ so they had 
To make him boss. 


An’ Hiram, he 
Works with a will 
A tryin’ hard 
To please ol’ Bill. dis their lot who in town here must stay, 
etting their eggs and milk fresh each day, 
' Getting fresh fruits, also fresh garden sass, 
Going to shows their dull hours to pass. 
Blighted with bathtubs, tormented with ice, 
Cursed with all comforts not barred by the price. 
It is sad to reflect that they’re missing the sport 
That we lucky ones get at the summer resort. 


IS 2555 6 acer cane ees enews wee ae LONDON CHRONICLE 

( Awriter in the Week End, describing an in- 
terview with M. Worth, said that gentleman ‘‘fare- 
welled.”” With the poet’s prerogative to increase 


AMODERN POET... M.T. PIGGOTT... LONDON SATURDAY REVIEW 
Young Adrian had a barbaric trend 
And meant, despite relations’ sneers, 
To push it toits better end; 
So during several wistful years 
He turned out poems, one by one, 
All just like those of Tennyson. 


But soon a change came o’er the scene; 
He entered a more lurid stage, 
And round Dolores and Faustine 





His Muse unceasingly would rage; 
Two years he tuned his scrannel pipe 
To keys of the Swinburnian type. 


And then he drifted into quite 
Another, a more gentler, style; 
He sang of home-hearths gleaming bright 
And village maidens void of guile. 
For several months he turned his hand 
To lays of the Wordsworthian brand. 


Reaction fell on him again, 

His Muse now took more somber flights; 
His verses told of sin and pain, 

Of gray-green days and scarlet nights. 
And he contrived to make them look 
Like extracts from the Yellow Book. 


Then to him Patriotism came; 
When British blood was freely spilt 
He lauded Thomas Atkin’s name, 
And worked up a tremendous lilt. 
So imitative was his touch 
He wrote like Kipling—very much. 


He’d gone too far—I told him that 
As plain as man could tell— 
And so I slew him where he sat 
And hissed above him as he fell, 
“No more shall poor old Pegasus 
Be harnessed to a Pirate Bus!” 


the vocabulary, the following is suggested:) 


I gardened in the evening shade, 
And birds around me songed; 
Indoors my friends, as sounds betrayed, 
Ping-ponged. 


’Twas then that Jones came horsing by— 
His steed was newly shoed— 
He cordially “hulloa-ed,”’ and I 
““How-doed.”’ 


He told me how his meadows grassed 
And how his poultry egged; 
His views how houses should be glassed 
I begged. 


So he opinioned ’till I tired, 
And backed him from the theme, 
And then of butt’ring cows inquired 
And cream. 


While thus we conversationed, Time 
With ruthless footsteps onned, 
It darked, we heard the Vesper chime 
From yond 


At last we felt that we must part, 

‘Farewell, my friend,’’ I cried, 

And he with anguish at his heart, 
“*Good-byed.” 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.............005. 
We'll begin with a box, and the plural is boxes, 
But the plural of ox should be oxen, not oxes. 
Then one fowl is goose, but two are called geese, 
Yet the plural of mouse should never be meese; 
You may find a lone mouse, or a whole nest of mice, 
But the plural of house is houses, not hice; 

If the plural of man is always called men, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of pan be called pen? 
The cow in the plural may be cows or kine, 

But a cow if repeated is never called kine, 

And the plural of vow is yows, not vine, 

And if I speak of a foot and you show me your feet, 
And I give you a boot, would a pair be called beet? 
If one is a tooth and a whole set are teeth, 

Why shouldn't the plural of booth be called beeth? 
If the singular’s this and the plural is these, 
Should the plural of kiss be nicknamed keese? 
Then one may be that and three would be those. 
Yet hat in the plural would never be hose, 

And the plural of cat is cats, not cose. 

We speak of a brother and also of brethren, 

But though we say mother we never say methren; 
Then masculine pronouns are he, his and him, 

But imagine the feminine, she, shis and shim. 

So the English, I think, you all will agree, 

Is the most wonderful language you ever did see. 


err DENVER POST 


The wagon boss of long ago, 

When prairie schooners to and fro 
Went winding in long, snaky trains 
Across the cactus-studded plains, 

To lordliness was better schooled 
Than any king that ever ruled; 

Go search the earth, you’d never find 
A greater monarch—in his mind. 


He sat upon his mule as proud 

As if with lordly powers endowed. 
His sceptre but the gun that graced 
The leathern belt about his waist. 
His every word was a command, 
And none in his dust-covered band 
Of whackers dared dispute his will, 
For he would shoot, and shoot to kill. 


His simplest language, asa rule, 

Would shock a modern Sunday-school— 
*Twas picturesque, to say the least, 

And understood by man and beast. 

If ever straight profanity 

Was brought to wild perfection, he 
Could boast of having done his share 

In placing it triumphant there. 


Microbes and germs that threaten death 
Were never known to taint his breath; 
The brand of whiskey he imbibed 

Their presence near to him proscribed. 
A drink of water he would shun, 

Save when the toil of-day was done 

The weak, insipid draught he’d try 

To clear his throat of alkali. : 
His species is almost extinct 

Since lines of gleaming steel have linked 
The East and West, and steeds of steam 
Have pushed aside the old bull team, 
Those plains of alkali are now 

Turned over by the rancher’s plow— 
The plains that monarchs used to cross, 
The rough bull-schooner wagon boss, 
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IT’S MORGAN’S.EDMUND VANCE COOKE CLEVELAND PLAINDEALER 


I came to a mill by the river side, 
A half a mile long and nearly as wide, 
With a forest of stacks and an army of men, 
Toiling at furnace and shovel and pen. 
‘What a most magnificent plant,” I cried; 
And a man with a smudge on his face replied: 
“It’s Morgan’s.”’ 


I entered a train and rode all day, 
On a regal coach and a right of way 
Which reached its arms all over the land, 
In asystem too large to understand. 
“‘A splendid property, this!’’ I cried; 
And a man with a plate on his hat replied: 
“It’s Morgan’s.”’ 
I sailed on a great ship trim and true, 
From pennant to keel, from cabin to crew, 
And the ship was one of the monster fleet, 
A first-class navy could scarce compete. 
‘*What a beautiful craft sheis!’’ I cried; 
And a man with legs akimbo replied: 
“It’s Morgan’s.”’ 


I dwelt in a nation filled with pride; 

Her people were many, her lands were wide; ° 

Her record in war and science and art 

Proved greatness of muscle and mind and heart. 

‘“What a grand old country it is!’’ I cried; 

And a man with his chest in the air replied: 
“It’s Morgan’s.”’ 


I went toheaven. The jasper walls 
Towered high and wide, and the golden halls 
Shone bright beyond. But astrange remark 
Was over the gate, viz.: ‘‘ Private Park.”’ 
“Why, what is the meaning of this?’’ I cried. 


. Anda saint with a livery on replied: 


“It’s Morgan’s.”’ 


I went to the only place left. ‘‘I’ll take 

A chance on the boat on the brimstone lake, 

Or perhaps I may be allowed to sit 

On the griddled floor of the bottomless pit.” 

But a leering lout with horns on his face, 

Cried out as he forked me off the place: 
“It’s Morgan’s.”’ 


ck CPT Ce ire JUDGE 
- As the little ball goes pop- 

Ping 
Pong, 

It keeps you busy hop-- 
Ping 
Pong, 

To stop the sphere from drop- 
Ping 
Pong 

Out of sight. 


You have no time for nap- 
Ping 
Pong, 

But must keep right on rap- 
Ping 


Pong 
The ball as it goes flap- 
Ping 
Pong 
Left and right. 
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PREOESTINED OBSEQUIES.......... Faia Wetecscdanee HARPER’S 

One morning, while. visiting in Richmond, 
I overheard the following conversation between 
my hostess and the cook: 

‘*‘ Please, Mis' Gawdon, may | git off nex’ 
Sunday to go to the fun’ral of a friend of 
mine?’ 

‘‘Next Sunday? Why, Eliza this is: only 
Monday! They wouldn’t put a funeral off 
for a week.” ; 

‘“Yas'm,”” respectfully: ‘“‘but dey has to, 
‘cause he ain’t dead yit.” 

‘‘Not dead! I am positively ashamed of 
you. How can you be so heartless as to ar- 
range to attend the funeral of a man who is 
still living? Why, he may not die at all.”’ 

‘*Yas'm, but he will; dey ain’t no hope.” 

“It is impossible to say that, Eliza; the best 
doctors are often mistaken. But even if they 
do know a case to be hopeless, they cannot pre- 
dict the exact time of a man’s death with such 
a cer ainty that the funeral can be arranged 
so long beforehand.”’ 

‘*Yas’m,"’ with calm assurance; ‘‘ but he will 
be buried nex’ Sunday, for all dat, ‘cause he’s 
gwin’ to be hung on Friday.” 


WHITE AZALEAS... .HELEN ELLSWORTH WRIGHT... .LIPPINCOTT’S 

I tell you, stranger, it’s no use. I couldn't 
part with that clay hill up yonder, not if 
your wife has took a dozen notions to it, and 
you was to pay me ten thousand dollars an 
acre. Why, man, I don’t want your money. 
I’m forty-six years old this fall, I’ve got enough 
to last. and there ain't a chick nor a child to 
leave it to, and that hill—Well, it’s no use, 
that s all. 

The place ain't good for raisin’ much, just 
pines and berry brambles and them there 
white azalies, but when it comes my turn to 
die I want ’em to leave me there. See that 
place where the trees grow thick an’ it’s dark 
an’ ccol an’ still? That's it! That’s where 
I’m going to lie. 

Your wife, she fancied that? Peculiar, ain’t 
it? Women folks likes light most always, 
light and sunny parts, though once I knowed 
a girl—but that was twenty year ago. 

Buy half my hill, you say? No, sirree, you 


can’t have half an inch: I tell you, once for 
all, you can’t buy half an inch. 

Mebby you city folks can’t understand, but 
I’ll tell you what, there’s things up here that 
money couldn't touch, and that there spot is 
one of’em. Confound it, man, I'll tell you why! 

You see, twas more than twenty year ago 
that I come here to see a friend o’ mine, 
named Ephraim Jones. You knew Eph. 
Jones? Well, that’s odd, ain’t it? He an’ 
I was chums. This place was mighty lively 
then. Those cabins there was full of folks, 
an’ men was takin’ fortunes out o’ quartz 
most every day. 

The school-house stood up yonder near 
my hill, an’ the teacher’s name—weli, that 
don't matter anyhow. I couldn’t say what 
she was like; I couldn’t tell a blind man what 
a lily was! Your cities never grow that kind, 
no more than they do sugar pines or rhodo- 
dendron flowers. 

Well, we were—friends. We used to go for 
white azalies, she an’ I, up on my hill when 
school was through. It wasn’t my hill then, 
not till long after, when she’d gone away, 
and yet we «ailed it ‘‘ours.”’ 

We used to sit there where the trees grow 
thick an’ plan out what the years would: 
bring. We'd sit there till the shadows came 
an’ shut the world away, an’ then were glad, 
for all the night an’ all the stars seemed made 
for just ustwo! The wood-owls nested in those 
trees, an’ when I’d say I loved some one, 
they’d always ask me, ‘“* Who?” 

And so the summer slipped along an’ time 
come for me to go. I was to fix a little 
home, an’ when next the white azalies bloomed 
to go back again for her. 

Well, first she wrote me regular every week, 
and then her letters got to soundin’ queer, like 
one who laughs an’ wants to cry, an’ then— 
well, then they stopped. Those were busy 
times with us, but I wrote by every stage. 

One evenin’—’twas along in May, an’ I 
was potterin’ round at dusk a-doin’ up the 
chores—I saw a man come down the trail. 
The man was Ephraim Jones. He never 
said a word—just reached out an’ took my 
hand, an’ wrung it hard, an’ kind o’ choked, 














THE SKETCH BOOK: CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 


By and by he said: 

‘*Look here, old man, it takes an awful 
blast, you know, to shatter out that hard 
gray rock so you can get the gold. Well, 
the good Lord blasts us hard sometimes,— 
perhaps to find our gold.”’ 


Then he told me how her father’d got in- 


debt, an’ gone away, an’ left her mother sick 
an’ them two little sisters on her hands, with 
nothing but the money from her school; 
how she had tried to keep it from me all those 
weeks, and then—a man had come, a Judge 
from heaven knows where, an’ old enough to— 

Say, stranger be this sun too hot? You 
look so kind o’ faint an’ fuddled out. Per- 
haps you’d rather have me stop my yarn? 
Go on? Well, there ain’t much more to tell. 

The Judge he come a-courtin’ her, but 
she said always, ‘‘ No.” 
he’d take them all, an’ make her mother well, 
an’ send the girls away to school, an’ do a 
heap o’ things. 

Then winter come, an’ they hadn’t even 
wood, nor clothes, nor things to eat. The 
mother blamed her some an’ cried; the little 
girls both teased and coaxed, an’ the Judge— 
come every day. And so the winter turned 
to early spring, but things weren’t better much. 

One evenin’ Ephraim come across our hill 
an’ found her up there, where the trees grow 
thick. The leaves were comin’ on the white 
azalie plants, an’ her hands were full of tender 
little shoots. ° 

‘*Go, take him these,’ she said, ‘‘and 
say when they bloom I'll be his bride. My 
mother and the children need me most; my 
duty is to them!” 

Well, the Judge, he married her an’ took 
‘em all away. And I? I’ve got them little 
dry shoots yet, —an’ shall have always too! 

Ephraim went down to see ’em once—he 
knew the Judge, you know. They were 
livin’ in a splendid house, with carriages an’ 
everything. The Judge was doin’ all he 
could, but money can’t buy love! She seemed 
so kind o’ sweet an’ still, like a lily that’s 
been picked an’ taken from the sun. 

There was a baby, too, a puny mite—her 
baby—an’ she called him—Joe! I guess the 
Judge he didn’t know what for, but it was—me! 

What is it, stranger? Be you ill? Per- 
haps the air’s too light up here, an’ your 
heart ain’t over-strong! 

Well, to go on, he died, did little Joe, an’ 
she sent Ephraim word. The white azalies 
was in bloom, an’ I got most a hundred 
sprays, an’ Eph, he took 'em down, The 


He told her how - 
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little chap had lots o’ flowers, all boughten 
ones, you know; but mine the mother took— 
an’ held ’em close—an’cried. (Confound this 
smoke! It’s gettin’ in your eyes?) 

Well, after that they went away, somewhere in 
foreign partse and that was—fifteen year ago! 
The Judge, if he’s a-livin’ now, must be as old 
as—you! , 

The pines keep singin’ on our hill, an’ 
everything grows just the same as when we 
two was young, an’ some day— 

Say, you’ve seen quicksilver in with gold? 
The part that isn’t used rolls down the sluice 
in little shiny balls, but when they meet 
they form a whole so well that nobody can 
tell just which is which. The gold divides it 
mebby, by an’ by, but each takes somewhat 
of the other’s part an’ holds it till they meet 
again, to give it hack with its own self be- 
sides. Well, hearts is just like that. 

You see, I couldn’t sell the place,—it’s 
‘“‘ours!”’ In this world she’s the Judge’s wife, 
but in the next—she’s mine! 

Why, man, for God's sake, what’s gone 
wrong? She’s what? She’s what, you say? 

The Judge? Your wife! Consumption, 


man? Dear Heaven, be more kind! 

Say, mister, that clay hill is—yours. I’m 
goin’—I’m_ goin’ away. You'll pay me? 
No. You've paid a thousand times. You've 


brought her back—to die. You tell her this: 
A queer old chap, rough as the gray rock 
peepin’ through the hill, says the owls have 
always nested where the trees grow thick, an’ 
the white azalies have waited—twenty year! 
A LIVING STATUE....A.M. LANGWORTHY...... ATLANTA JOURNAL 

A long time ago, at least it seemed so to 
Josie’s seven years, her daddy had ridden 
away in front of a lot of men all dressed alike, 
mounted on prancing horses and carrying 
shining swords. She wondered why her pretty 
mamma cried so much as the days went by 
and he didn’t come back, and when slie asked 
where he was mamma told her he had gone 
away across the water to help make some bad 
people stop hurting others who were not as 
strong as they. She immediately thought of 
that bullying little Willie Johnson. My! how 
her daddy must be whipping all the boys over 
there like him! But she privately wished 
daddy hadn't gone so far to do that when it 
made mamma feel so bad—and Willie was so 
near home! 

One morning at breakfast uncle read for a 
long time out of a newspaper, and she listened. 
Daddy’s name was repeated over and over, 
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and her puzzled little mind tried to grasp 
what it all meant, but all she could make out 
was something about being promoted on the 
field and medals, and then he read one part in 
an undertone, which made mamma cry, and 
uncle wiped his eyes, too. Bift Josie noticed 
that they looked very glad and proud, even 
through their tears. Then uncle caught her up 
and they followed mamma into the parlor, 
where daddy’s picture hung; uncle made a low 
bow before it, so low, indeed, that Josie’s golden 
curls dusted daddy’s face, and mamma kissed 
it, saying: ‘‘General, I salute you!” 

At last daddy was coming home. Dressed 
in her best frock, Josie, with mamma and her 
nurse, took a long ride on the train until they 
came right down on a long wharf to a big ship, 
where the happiest meeting took place you can 
think of. She noticed something funny, 
though—daddy’s sleeve wasempty. So when 
she had a chance she asked him: ‘Daddy, 
where have you hidden your arm?”’ and won- 


dered why the lively chatter and conversation . 


was suddenly hushed and mamma and every- 
body looked so sad. But the trip back home 
was the grandest thing little Josie had ever 
experienced. After going a little way on the 
steam car they came to a great, large city, and 
met, oh, so many soliders! And then the 
soldiers all formed in a long line, stretching 
so far away that she couldn’t see the end of it. 
Pretty soon daddy mounted a beautiful white 
horse and started to go to the head of the pro- 
cession, and Josie got so excited that she ran 
right after him, but the crowd was so dense 
that it was all the little girl could do to keep the 
white horse in sight, and daddy had reached 
the front, and was just about to start the pro- 
cession when she got to him. He could not 
leave his position, but he said something to a 
soldier, who lifted her right up on the pommel 
of daddy’s saddle, and then went off to re- 
assure mamma and Mina, the nurse. 

Then they started on their long march 
through the two solid masses of people, packed 
between the houses and the curb for miles 
and miles, and how they did cheer as Josie 
and daddy passed! She showed herself the 
true soldier’s daughter she was by the way she 
held up her pretty little head, never looking 
either to the right or left, and sitting up straight 
as an arrow, steadied by the single arm of the 
war’s greatest hero. 

* * * * 

In charge of Mina, Josie had -been all that 
long summer day at the large covered shed 
in the middle of the square watching the men 
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fit huge, formless pieces of bronze together, and 
finally when the last section had been put in 
its place and the mass resolved itself into the 
noble forms of a horse and rider, her wonder 
and amazement grew intense, for she saw that 
the rider was daddy. 

It was just as he looked on the day when 
they had taken that glorious ride together, and 
being a ‘very sensitive little mite, Josie felt 
quite hurt to find herself left out, for had not 
she been part of it all? So that was why the 
family couldn’t understand the reason she 
looked so grieved when the statue was men- 
tioned, as she had not told any one about her 
fancied slight. She did a great deal of hard 
thinking, however, for one of her years, and 
finally hit upon a grand idea, so brilliant 
that even a grown-up might well be proud of it. 

This she kept all to herself. 

How slowly the days passed! But finally 
the great day did arrive—a fine one, and the 
Fourth of July, too. The shed had been torn 
down and the outlines of the bronze horse and 
its rider could be seen under the draperies of the 
great battle flags which veiled it from the gaze 
of the assembled thousands crowded into the 
square. Here and there the golden bronze 
shone through great rents in the banners, 
catching the rays of the noonday sun, and 
its glitter would attract the crowd’s attention 
to the wounds of the flags, and then people 
would tell in what fights they were made; how 
this one happened in the charge up San Juan 
Hill and that one at Guantanamo, and then 
their individual histories were each recounted 
by a self-appointed speaker to the cheering 
people. 

Mamma, sitting in the great stand opposite, 
was very much worried. Just before they had 
started from home Josie had been missed. 
There was not enough time to wait until she 
could be found, so Mina was sent scurrying 
around the neighborhood after her, and as the 
time for the unveiling ceremony rapidly ap- 
proached, she felt sorry to think that her own 
little daughter might not be present at the 
proudest moment of her father’s life. She 
tried to listen to the speeches, and the time 
passed until it lacked but five minutes of the 
hour set tor the unveiling. Then she caught 
sight of Mina all alone, forcing her way through 
the crowd, and the whole day seemed spoiled, 
for of all things she had wished to have Josie 
there. And now the perverse little tot had 
wilfully hidden herself away. So it seemed to 
cross and disappointed mamma, who waited 
without her 
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Soon the drapery began to tremble and 
the starry folds gradually dropped away, ac- 
companied by the booming of the saluting 
cannon and the hurrahs of the people, as the 
horseman’s .magnificent head and _ shoulders 
came in sight. 

But something else is glistening, too! A 
roar that drowns out the whole artillery battery 
goes up from the multitude as another head 
and shoulders comes in view! A very little 
head with a halo of shining curls. And the flag 
drops entirely away, showing Josie perched up 
in front of bronze daddy, on the statue horse, 
waving a tiny flag with all her might. 

That was where she had hidden. She 
managed to get a workman tosmuggle her up 
under the flags, and there she had patiently 
waited all through the long speeches. 

And as she was tenderly lifted down into 
mamma’s arms she said in a tired, but happy, 
voice: ‘‘I didn’t think it was fair to leave me 
out when I was in it, too!” 

THE LAST RIDE OF SENOR GONZALES............ $. F. ARGONAUT 

Not long ago there died in San Sebastian, in 
Spain, one Sefior Gonzales. He expressed to 
his sorrowing relatives before his death his 
desire to be buried in Madrid. A sister of the 
deceased went to the station to find out what 
it would cost to transport her brother to the 
capital. She was surprised and shocked to learn 
that it would cost three thousand ‘‘pesetas.” 
The lady turned away, overcome with melan- 
choly, when a shabby but benevolent by- 
stander offered to tell her how she could settle 
the matter for a much smaller sum. He told 
her that if she would give him a slight gratuity 
he would fix the matter for her. She con- 
sented. 

It was arranged that the corpse of the late 
Gonzales should be brought by two stout men, 
supported between them, with his feet drag- 
ging on the ground, as if he were a paralytic; 
that he should be placed in the corner of a 
first-class compartment propped'‘up against the 
window; that the train conductor should be 
given his first-class ticket and a handsome tip 
to keep other people out of the compartment. 
Everything was carried out as prearranged. 
The late Mr. Gonzales, with an ulster turned up 
to his ears and a traveling cap pulled down 
over his eyes, was propped up in a corner and 
the train set out. From time to time the con- 
ductor would cast a watchful glance upon 
Sefior Gonzales through the window. In the 
meantime he kept intending travelers out of 
the compartment, 
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But half way to Madrid a very persistent 
Englishman defied the conductor's wiles and 
made his way into the compartment just as the 
train started. He noticed his silent fellow- 
passenger, but said nothing until the desire 
to smoke seized him. He asked Mr. Gonzales 
if he objected to smoking. Mr. Gonzales was 
silent. The Englishman grew somewhat huffed 
at this boorishness, but did not light his pipe. | 

After a time he asked Mr. Gonzales if he{ 
would not open the window at which he was 
seated. Mr. Gonzales was still silent. The 
justly angered Englishman then said: ‘Sir, 
since you are not courteous enough either to 
open the window or reply to me, I will open it 
myself.”” Which he did. 

In doing so, he was forced to jostle Mr. 
Gonzales, who fell heavily to the floor. The 
Englishman was startled and stooped to assist 
the stranger to his seat. To his horror; the 
hand that he clutched was stone cold. He saw 
that his fellow-passenger was a corpse. 

Another man would have been somewhat 
rattled under the circumstances; not so the 
Englishman. He reflected. He said to him- 
self that he was a stranger, knowing little of 
the language, and would find himself at the 
end of his journey in a compartment with a 
corpse. They might accuse him of having 
murdered the stranger. In that event, the best 
thing to do was to make away with the ‘“‘corpus 
delicti.”” So said, so done. Mr. Gonzales was 
heaved out of the window, and the English- 
man sat calmly down and lighted his pipe. 

As the train rolled into the station at Madrid 
the conductor opened the door, and was ter- 
rified to see that his charge was gone. ‘‘ Was 
there not another gentleman in here with you?” 
he asked the Englishman. 

‘““Yes,”’ replied the imperturbable English- 
man, “ but alittle distance back he got off the 
train.” 


AFRIEND INNEED...... M. PALMER SWEET...... FRANK LESLIE'S 

How be you. Mis’ Whitman? I'm real sorry 
you’re sick; Yes, your sister told me to come 
right inan’ cheer you upabit. I’mareal good 
hand at visitin’ sick folks. None of my ac- 
quaintances can say I ever slight them when 
they’re ailin’. An’ I’m always ready to offer 
my help when any of my friends pass away. 
‘‘A friend in need is a friend indeed,” is my 
motto. An’ if ever there’s a time of need it’s 
when there’s mournin’ in a house. 

What's that? You're better. Well,I’m real 
glad. But you don’t look it; you’re that pale 
an’ peaked lookin’, You never can tell by 
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your feelin’s. Now,there was Sallie Ann Pike. 
You knew Sallie Ann, didn’t you, Mis’ Whit- 
man? She lived over to Pike’s Corners for 
nigh on to forty years. Worked in the mill 
there for twenty years or more, day in an’ 
day out, until she was took with consumption. 
No, you didn’t know her? Well, anyway, as 
I was a-sayin’, you can never tell by feelin’s. 
There was Sallie Ann, she was always feelin’ 
better. I remember just as plain the last time 
1 saw her in life. But there, Mis’ Whitman, 
you don’t look comfortable. Let me shake 
up your pillows a mite. Deary sakes! you 
needn’t thank me. I always know just what 
a sick person needs by lookin’ at them; I’ve had 
experience enough. There ain’t no trained 
nurse can beat me in that line. 

But, as I was a-sayin’, you can’t always tell 
your condition by your feelin’s. The last time 
I went to see Sallie Ann in life she was that 
cheerful. ‘‘ How be you, to-day, Sallie Ann?” 
saysI. ‘‘ Better, Jane,’’ says she, as chipper as 
you please. ‘‘I’m feelin’ much better. I'll 
be up an’ around soon.”” An’ the next day 
I was called in to help lay her out. Poor soul! 
She was “up an’ around,” but it was among 
the angels, for if ever there was a saint on 
earth it was Sallie Ann Pike. You made me 
think of Sallie Ann when I come in, lyin’ 
there lookin’ so pale an’ peaked an’ cheerful. 
Sallie Ann was just so. ; 

Ain’t it time for you to take some medicine 
or something? No? Well, just tell me when 
it is. It’s very important to take your medi- 
cine at the right time. It may mean life or 
death. Why, there was little Johnny An- 
drews over to Rockdale village owed his death 
to that. Yes, Mis’ Whitman, you may believe 
it or not, but I know. I used to drop in to 
see Johnny, an’ Mis’ Andrews an’ me’d get to 
talkin’, and all to once Mis’ Andrews would 
say: ‘‘ Why, I forgot to give Johnny his medi- 
cine. I told her she’d ought to be more care- 
ful. But, deary sakes! she’d flare up an’ say, 
**T’d like to know who’s nursin’ Johnny, you 
or me? Ain’t I had seven children to care for, 
an’ four of them dead? I’d ought to know 
something about sick folks.”” An’ with that 
i’d be up an’ leave—Oh, no; I ain’t goin’ yet. 
I meant I’d leave Mis’ Andrews. I wouldn’t 
stand her insinuations that she was a better 
nurse than me. 

Now let me give you a mite of nitre in some 
water. I see you look a little feverish. Yes, 
Mis’ Whitman, you must take it. The right 
medicine at the right time, that’s a mot of my 
own make. As I was a-sayin’, Johnny An- 
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drews died because he didn’t have his medicine 
reg’lar. Old Doctor Jennison told me that 
with his own mouth. An’ Mis’ Andrews a- 
thinkin’ she was a better nurse than me, just 
because she’d had seven children to care for— 
no wonder four of them died, an’ Johnny 
made five—an’ me not a chick nor a child. 

What’s that? Tell you about my visit to 
my niece’s? Well, there ain’t much to tell, 
though I had a real nice time, an’ went around a 
sight. My niece said she wanted me to see 
all I could while I had the chance. Seems to 
me I enjoyed the cemetery more’n any of the 
things I saw. It was a beautiful cemetery, an’ 
that well kept. Did you ever see a big city 
cemetery? Ain’t they beautiful? But city 
folks are queer in some ways. Why, there 
was a funeral across the street from my niece’s, 
an’ she never went a-nigh. It didn’t show 
proper respect for the dead, an’ I told her so. 

Let me shake up your pillows again. You’re 
comfortable enough? Anyway, ’twont do 
any harm. There! That’s good, I know. 
Now I'll just get a mite of water an’ bathe 
your head. You look kinder flushed. I’m 
afraid I’ve let You talk too much. Now, you 
keep still an’ let me do the talkin’. What’s 
that? Water’s drippin’ down your neck? 
Deary sakes! I don’t see how that hap- 
pened; I’m real careful. Must be this sponge 
holds too much water. 

You think you'll try to sleep a little. Well, 
that’s all right, I don’t mind. No, I won’t go 
just yet. I'll read a little to you from this 
tract I brought along. It'll be kind of soothin’. 
You keep quiet now, don’t say another word. 
I’ll read a bit from ‘‘Beyond the Grave.’ 
It’s real helpful an’ comfortin’. 

Deary sakes! Mis’ Whitman! Mis’ Whit- 
man! Ain’t it time for you to take some 
medicine? She’s sound asleep. I’d ought to 
wake her up. Mis’ Whitman! Who’d think 
a sick person could sleep so sound? I s’pose 
it’s because she’s so weak. 

Why, Miss Em’ly! You come in so quiet- 
like you scared me. Your sister’s sleepin’. 
Ain’t it time for her to take some medicine. 
I’ll wake her up, if ’tis. No? You think the 
sleep’Il do her more good? "Well, just as you 
say, but you. mustn’t neglect the medicines. 
What’s that? We'd better keep quiet! Well, 
I'll be a-goin’ then. I hope Mis’Whitman’ll get 
well. She says she feels better, but as I was 
a-tellin’ -her, you can’t always tell by your 


feelin’s. Now there was Sallie Ann—what’s 
that? Come in when your sister is well? 
Thank you. Yes, I will—if she gets well, 
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A JURY OF MATRONS AND THE VERDICT...... NEW YORK TIMES 


Among the many strange facts revealed 
in the records of the work of the criminal 
courts of this city, at present in the possession 
of the Court of General Sessions, probably 
the strangest lies in the proceedings of a jury 
of matrons who sat in judgment on the facts 
of a once-noted case in March, 1789. A 
careful inspection of the records of New York’s 
criminal tribunal from the date of the or- 
ganization of the General Quarter Sessions 
Court, August, 1694, down to the present day, 
shows that only in this one instance has the 
better half of mankind ever been intrusted 
with the fate of a person accused of crime. 
The records do not state whether the jury of 
matrons was an experiment, and the only 
chronicles available fail to throw any light 
on the real reason for its impaneling, though 
there is extant a very spirited narrative of 
the stormy session of the twelve women 
jurors. 

The details of the alleged crime are not 
given, nor is there any record of the various 
steps taken in the court proceedings. Had 
it not been for the diary of Solomon Smithers, 
who was acourt attendant at the time the 
only jury of matrons ever impaneled in this 
city sat, New York would have lost a valuable 
record of a remarkable event. Solomon 
Smithers’ diary consists of about 500 pages 
of closely written manuscript, and is devoted 
almost exclusively to the description of noted 
trials and proceedings in the old Court of Oyer 
and Terminer. The following extract from 
the diary contains the only narrative extant 
of the session of the jury of matrons: 

On March 13, 1789, the day on which the jury of 
matrons was impaneled, the court was pfesided over 
by the Hon. Richard Morris, Esq., Chief Justice, and 
Richard Varick, Esq., William W. Gilbert, Esq., 
Jeremiah Wool, Esq., Thomas Hazard, Esq.,: and 
John S. Hobart, Esq., Justices. The case before 
the court was a charge of kidnapping, and the facts 
presented were, to say the least, extraordinary. 
The prisoner was one John Meeker. The name 
fitted him down to the ground. He was a man of 
small stature, and between twenty-five and thirty 
years of age. The indictment accused him of kid- 
napping, “by force of arms and with illegal and 
criminal intent,’’ one Jessie Angel, age unknown. 
She was tall, angular and muscular, and had 
passed the bloom of youth (how far her parents 
only coyld tell). She admitted that she was 


twenty-four, but to my knowledge she has made 
the same confession for a decade or more. 

The circumstances of the kidnapping alleged in 
the indictment were that, on a bitter, cold evening 
in the latter part of February of that year, the 
prisoner had met the young woman at the shore 
of the East River where she was watching some 
skaters, had decoyed her into placing some skates 
on her feet; then when she got out on the ice on 
the river had grasped her by the wrist and, “by 
exerting great force which overcame her resistance, 
had dragged her along the ice at great speed for 
a distance of several miles.”” The indictment 
states that he would have continued to drag her 
to a distance unknown had she not been rescued by 
a fisherman who was fishing for bass through a hole 
in the ice. The indictment concluded with a state- 
ment that the complainant had informed the 
Grand Jurors that she believed that the prisoner 
had a coach waiting somewhere along the river 
front, in which he intended to place her and drive 
her to Connecticut. When he had gotten her as far 
as that State, she declared, he intended to forcibly 
conduct her to a church and there terrify her into 
marrying him. 

After the indictment of John Meeker had 
been read to the court the Justices deliber- 
ated together for several minutes and then 
imposed upon the Sheriff the extraordinary 
duty of impaneling a jury of twelve matrons. 
Solomon Smithers says in his diary that the 
learned Justices did not reveal to the public 
why they had decided to take this unprece- 
dented action. He says, however, that the 
Chief Justice impressed the Sheriff with 
the fact that he should use the utmost cir- 
cumspection in the selection of a panel of 
matrons; that he only wanted women whose 
husbands were then living, and those who had 
no inclination toward “giddiness or flighti- 
ness, but who were still young enough not to 


be soured.” : 

When court convened on the morning of 
March 13, 1789, the court room was crowded 
to the doors, and the pressure upon them was 
so great that the bench gave orders that none 
but those of the gentler sex be admitted. 
The following description of the scene is taken 
from Solomon Smithers’ diary: 

After the crier of the court had announced the 
Court’s convention, which announcement could 
hardly be heard for the many whisperings and the 
rustling of many skirts, the prisoner, John’ Meeker, 
was led to the dock. When the prisoner looked 
upon the multitude of women before him he evi- 
dently quailed, for every eye of several score of 
severe-looking matrons was bent upon him with 
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suspicious scrutiny. Their scrutiny of the prisoner, 
however, was but a casual glance compared to the 
incisive manner in which they took in the “fair 
complainant”’ from the toes of her not unusually 
small foot to the waving tail of the strange-looking 
bird that adorned her hat. 

The indictment was read to the prisoner and 
the Attorney General and the prisoner’s counsel 
began the work of selecting the jury. Twelve of 
the matronly panel were called to the jury box and 
counsel for both sides began the weeding-out 
process. I have attended the courts for many 
years, but never before have I seen counsel pro- 
ceed with such caution and evident fear of offend- 
ing talesmen with impertinent questions as in the 
case of the People against John Meeker. The 
first of the matrons challenged by the prosecuting 
officer rose from her seat, told him that he_had not 
the first instincts of a gentleman, accused him of in- 
sulting her, and appealed to the Court, asking that 
he be punished for holding her up to public ridicule. 
The other eleven women in the jury box were evi- 
dently much amused at this proceeding, and smiled 
approval upon the Attorney General for his good 
judgment. The second woman challenged had 
several friends seated beside her in the jury box. 
She made no criticism of the challenge, but called 
upon her friends to leave the jury box with her. 
They promptly responded to her appeal, and the 
confusion that ensued before the learned Justices 
were able to convince the woman’s friends that they 
could not leave the jury box of their own accord 
was such as was never seen in any other courtroom. 

Finally, it came the prisoner’s turn to challenge, 
and he rose to the occasion. Standing to the full 
height of his diminutive stature, he surveyed the 
jury with a critical glance, withstanding the hard 
glare of twelve pairs of eyes, and then turned to 
the bench and said: ‘“‘ Your Honors, I have no chal- 
lenge to make of any of the jurors. No man ever 
had more certainly a jury of his peers to sit in judg- 
ment upon him.’’ Every eye in the jury box 
turned a warm glance upon the prisoner, and every 
bosom heaved with a mixture of pride and satisfied 
vanity. It was undoubtedly a master stroke upon 
the part of John Meeker. 

After the jury had been sworn in the trial pro- 
ceeded. The first witness called was Jessie Angel, 
the complainant: When she took her seat on the 
stand she turned toward the jury and a single glance 
took the twelve matrons in from top to toe. The 
twelve women returned the look and nudged each 
other significantly. When her examination began 
the Court announced to the jury that they could 
ask her any questions that they desired. In reply 
to a question of the Attorney General, the com- 
plainant gave her age as twenty-four, and the 
court had to rap for order before the titter that 
went through the jury box could be quelled. 
Then one of the jurors up and asked the complain- 
ant if she had not gone to school with her. 
The complainant retorted that she had not known 
that the juror had ever gone to school. 

“I suppose not,” the juror responded, “for you 
were quite a young lady at the time and I was onl 
a little girl.’” The courtroom was again demoral- 
ized for several minutes. 

When Miss Jessie Angel began to tell her story 
of the alleged kidnapping one of the jurors asked 
the complainant if she would mind standing. 
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She replied that she intended to keep her seat, and 
remarked that some people could not help showing 
their poor bringing up. She was finally requested 
by the court to stand, whereupon the juror pointed 
to the prisoner and said: ‘‘ Why, that poor little man 
wouldn’t come up to her shoulder. She is big 
enough to take him across her lap and spank him.” 
At this even the stern justices were hard put to it to 
repress a smile, and the complainant turned upon 
the juror and fairly hissed, ‘‘ You hussie,’’ at which 
all the jury shook with suppressed mirth. 


When the complainant got to that part 
in her story where she announced that she 
had reason to believe, that the prisoner  in- 
tended to drag her to a church in Connecticut 
and marry her by force, one of the jurors 
remarked in a hoarse whisper: ‘‘Had he made 
such a proposal a regiment of horse couldn’t 
have kept her from the church.”” Thereupon 
the complainant asked the court if she was 
there only to be insulted by “those women;”’ 
this with scornful inflection. The court 
then admonished the jury gently, and the 
jury looked very humble, but at the same 
time very much pleased. 


When the prisoner was placed on the stand he 
told a straightforward story, in which he said 
that on the day in question he had been skating 
alone on the river, when he met the complainant. 

‘‘She asked me to skate with her,’’ he said ‘“‘and 
I was too much of a gentleman to refuse her re- 
quest. She proposed,’”’ he continued, “that we 
skate up the river, where it was more ‘lonely and 
romantic.’ I objected to that, but finally consented. 
In the course of our conversation I must have said 
something that offended her, for she suddenly 
left me and went over to a man who was fishing 
through the ice, and told him the story that she 
now tells in court.” 

As the fisherman had been drowned through a 
hole in the ice a few days befor@ the case was 
brought to trial, he could not be produced to cor- 
roborate the prisoner’s statement, and the case 
went to the jury. 

The only jury room in the City Hall was just at 
the rear of the courtroom. It was a small, stuffy 
room, that fairly reeked with tobacco, and when 
the jury of matrons was conducted hither, to a 
woman they protested against being locked up in 
that nasty, Jittleroom. The Sheriff conducted them 
back to the bench and a spirited argument took 
place, at the conclusion of which the court was 
routed, and finally consented to leave the bench 
and allow the jury to deliberate in the court- 
room. The Justices went out and sat on the steps 
of the Court House until a verdict was reached. 
The court attendant who had charge of the jury 
told me that their deliberations consisted of a 
wholesale criticism of the complainant in the case, 
and then turned to a general discussion of each of 
their neighbors and other similar topics that 
usually prevail at sewing circles. After they had 
been in session for about an hour the case in question 
was entirely forgotten, and when the Justices, 
who were tiring of sitting on the steps of the 
Court House, sent in a query as to whether they 
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had reached a verdict, the foreman said: ‘ Why, 
certainly, we found a verdict before we began to 
deliberate!’’ : 

Court was convened again, and when the Clerk 
asked “Gentlemen—I mean. ladies of the jury, 
have you found a verdict?’’ the foreman replied: 

‘“We have found that the prisoner is entirely 
innocent; that that creature who was on the stand 
is not capable of telling the truth; that she has 
persecuted a poor, innocent man, and should there- 
fore be punished to the full extent of the law for 
perjury. That——’’ Here the Chief Justice in- 
terrupted and said: 

“I think you have said enough, madam. The 


~Court will take under consideration your recom- 


mendation that the complainant be prosecuted 
for perjury.” 


A REGION OF MYSTERY................ INDIANAPOLIS SENTINEL 


The great deserts of eastern California 
hold a vast number of things curious, weird, 
mysterious. Their secrets are constantly 
tempting the prospector, the scientist and 
the adventurer to penetrate into their midst. 

Notwithstanding the steady stream of ex- 
plorers which is, constantly pouring into the 
great sandy wastes, comparatively iittle is 
known of the greater portion of the region. 
A few men have visited Death Valley from 
time to time, and have returned to tell strange 
tales of their partial explorations. Volcano 
Springs, a region of spouting craters a mile or 
more square, receives an occasional visitor, 
but the tract is still a region of mystery, 
nevertheless. 

Not the least interesting feature of the deserts 
are the boracic lakes, and probably the most 
peculiar and interesting of these is Owen's 
lake, up in the Death Valley region. 

The waters of the lake are devoid of fish, but 
at certain seasons they abound in a white 
grub known to a tribe of desert-dwelling In- 
dians as ‘‘koochabee.’’ These grubs are the 
larve of a two-winged fly, to which scientists 
have given the name of Ephydra Californica. 
So plentiful are these grubs in their season 
that they line the shores to a depth of several 
inches, where the waves cast them up from 
the lake. Then it is that the desert-dwelling 
Indians gather this peculiar harvest, dry it, 
and then grind the grubs in stone mortars to 
a fine powder. From this insect flour they 
bake a bread which is by them highly prized. 

And now comes from this region of mystery 
the most mysterious tale of all. According to 
the one surviving prospector of a party of four, 
there is, near the center of this lake, a small, 
rocky isle, plainly visible from the mainland. 
The four prospectors camped one evening upon 
the eastern shore of the lake, and in the morn- 


ing discovered the island, jllumined by the 
morning sun. As it lay there, bathed in the 
sunshine, its rocks glittered and sparkled and 
showed a multitude of brilliant hues. 

‘‘There are valuable minerals in those rocks, ”’ 
remarked one of the prospectors, and straight- 
way they became eager to have a try at pros- 
pecting them. Howto reach the island, how- 
ever, was a problem. There was not timber 
near of which they might build a boat, and the 
distance was too great for swimming. Finally 
it was proposed that two men remain in camp 
while two others, with a burro to bring the 
materials, should go to the distant mountains 
and bring bark and poles with which to 
construct a canoe. This plan was adopted, 
and when the canoe was completed one of the 
men—the boat would not hold two—taking a 
pick, shovel and a quantity of provisions, 
started to investigate the character of the 
rocks of the island. His companions saw him 
near the isle, but, just before he reached the 
shore, man and canoe vanished. There did 
not seem to have been a capsize, nor did it ap- 
pear as though the boat had hit anything 
which caused it to sink; they simply disap- 
peared, and where they had been one moment 
there was nothing the next. After watching 
and waiting for the reappearance of their com- 
rade and failing to discover him, and when 


several days had passed without his returning, 


they decided to make an effort to go in search of 
him. They were discussing another trip to the 
mountains for material for another boat when 
a party of Indians came to the shore to gather . 
koochabee, which were then in season. They 
had with them a skin canoe. This the pros- 
pectors purchased and one of them started 
for the island. 

It may be surmised that His companions 
watched his progress with breathless interest. 
When he arrived near the shore at the point 
where the first man had disappeared, he, too, 
vanished. One instant he was plainly visible, 
pulling for the shore; the next the surface of 
the lake was bare of any object. It was un- 
acountable and most disheartening to the two 
men left in camp. 

The next morning the Indians had left and 
their camp was found to be deserted. Upon 
the shore, however, was another canoe, made 
like the first, of hides stretched over a frame 
of poles. Whence had come this canoe was a 
mystery, as there had been but the one boat with 
the Indians the day before. However, they 
judged that they might have been joined by 
another party in the night, and as the canoe 
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was there, they determined to make use of it 
and endeavor to solve the fate of their two 
companions. 

They drew cuts to determine which should 
go to the island, and the companion of the man 
who returned to tell the story was elected to go. 
It was decided that he should try to effect 
a landing at the upper point of the island at 
a point farthest from the place where their 
companions had disappeared. Then, if it was 
all right, he was to walk down the beach till 
he came opposite to the fatal point and try to 
learn what had become of those who had 
preceded him. 

He kept his canoe headed for the upper end 
of the isle, according to program, until he was 
near the shore, when the solitary watcher saw 
him lay down the oars and rise in the boat. 
He stood there a moment, seemingly gazing at 
something at the lower end of the island, and 
then he turned and began gesticulating to his 
companion whom he had left behind, finally 
pointing to the spot where the lost men had 
last been seen. Then he seated himself and 
began rowing vigorously for the lower end of 
the island as though in a very great hurry. 
He was unable to interpret his signs, but judged 
he had made some sort of a discovery. When he 
reached the point where the others had last 
been seen he, too, vanished as had the others. 
He never reappeared. The survivor waited a 
week, spending the days watching the island 
for signs of his companions, but no signs came. 
Then he loaded his camp outfit upon the burros 
and turned his back on the scene of disaster. 





SECRET ROOMS OF ENGLAND.............. LONDON DAILY MAIL 


There lived long ago, in the old, troublous 
times, a Jesuit named Nicholas Owen, who de- 
voted the greater part of his life to constructing 
hiding places for persecuted priests. The 
places were called ‘‘priest’s holes,"’ and were 
made in various ways with the greatest skill and 
ingenuity. 

No precedents were allowed to bias the 
choice of hiding holes in those who designed 
them, for the more remarkable the place the 
less likelihood there was of its being discovered. 
One house would have its secret room in a 
chimney, entered from the hearthstone, though 
cases are recorded in which a chimney pot, un- 
sullied by smoke, has led to the detection of 
the prey; another would utilize a sliding or 
swinging picture; an innocent looking “settle” 
would prove the entrance for a hole, or a false 
floor would accommodate refugees, 
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At Upton court a curious place for conceal- 
ment exists in one of the gables close to the 
ceiling. It is triangular in shape and is opened 


‘by a spring bolt thatcan be unlatched by pulling 


a string which runs through a tiny hole pierced 
in the framework of the door of the adjoin- 
ingroom. The door of the hiding place swings 
upon a pivot and externally is thickly covered 
with plaster, so as to resemble the rest of the 
wall, and it is so solid that when sounded there 
is no hollow sound from the cavity behind. 
Not far off, in an upper garret, is a hiding 
place in the thickness of the wall, large enough 
to contain a man standing upright. Like the 
other, the door or entrance forms part of the 
plaster wall. 

The narrow escapes of some of the perse- 
cuted priests would fill several volumes, and 
for thrilling excitement that of Father Blount 
at Scotney castle, the old house of the Darralls 
on the borders of Kent and Sussex, is a good 
example. 

One Christmas night, toward the close 
of Elizabeth's reign, the castle was seized 
by a party of priest hunters, who locked up 
the ‘members of the family securely before 
starting on their operations. In the inner 
quadrangle of the mansion was a very remark- 
able and ingenious device. A largestone of the 
solid wall could be pushed aside. Though of 
immense weight, it was so balanced and ad- 
justed that it required only a slight pressure 
upon one side to effect an entrance to the 
hiding place within. Upon the approach 
of the enemy, Father Blount and his servant 
hastened to the courtyard and entered the 
vault, but in their hurry to close the weighty 
door a small portion of one of their girdles 
got jammed in, so that a part was visible from 
the outside. 

Fortunately for the fugitives some one 
in the secret in passing. the ~spot happened 
to catch sight of this tell-tale fragment, 
and called gently to those within to endeavor 
to pull it in, which they eventually succeeded 
in doing. At this moment the pursuers were 
at work in another part of the castle, but 
hearing the voice in the courtyard, rushed into 
it and commenced battering the walls, and at 
times upon the very door of the hiding place, 
which would have given way had not those 
within put their combined weight against it 
to keep it from'yielding. It was a pitchy dark 
night, and it was pelting with rain, so, after a 
time, discouraged at finding nothing and wet 
to the skin, the soldiers put off further search 
until the following morning, 
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THE HUSH OF A LIBRARY.,.GERALD STANLEY LEE. . ATLANTIC 


I have a way every two or three days or so, 
of an afternoon, of going down to our library, 
sliding into the little gate by the shelves, and 
taking a long empty walk there. I have found 
that nothing quite takes the place of-it for me, 
—wandering up and down the aisles of my ig- 
norance, letting myself be loomed at, staring 
doggedly back. I always feel when I go out 
the great door as if I had won a victory. I 
have at least faced the facts. I swing off to my 
tramp on the hills where is the sense of space, 
as if I had faced the Bully of The World, the 
whole assembled world, in his own den, and he 
had given me a license to live. 

Of course, it only lasts a little while. One 
soon feels a library nowadays pulling on him. 
One has to go back and do it all over again, but 
for the time being it affords infinite relief. It 
sets one in right relations to the universe, to the 
Original Plan of Things. One suspects that if 
God had originally intended that men on this 
planet should be crowded off by books on it, it 
would not have been put off to the twentieth 
century. 

* x * 

The question that concerns me is, what shall 
a man do, how shall he act, when he finds 
himself in the hush of a great library—opens 
the door upon it, stands and waits in the midst 
of it, with his poor outstretched soul all by him- 
self before 1r—and feels the books pulling on 
him? I always feel as if it were a sort of infin- 
ite Cross Roads. The last thing I want to 
know in a library is exactly what I want there. 
I am tired of knowing what I want. I am al- 
ways knowing what I want. I can know what 
I want almost anywhere. If there is a place 
left on God’s earth where a modern man can go 
and go regularly, and not know what he wants 
awhile, in Heaven’s name, why not let him hold 
on to it? I am as fond as the next man, I 
think, of knowing what I am about, but when 
I find myself ushered into a great library, I do 
not know what I am about any sooner than I 
can help. I shall know soon enough—God for- 
give me! When it is given to a man to stand 
in the Assembly Rooms of Nations, to feel the 
ages, all the ages, gathering around him, flow- 
ing past his life, to listen to the immortal stir 
of Thought, to the doings of The Dead, why 


should a man interrupt—interrupt a whole 
world—to know what he is about? I stand at 
the junction of all Time and Space. I am the 
three tenses. I read the newspaper of the uni- 
verse. . 

It fades away after a little, I know, I go to 
the card cataloguc like a lamb to the slaughter, 
poke my head into Knowledge—somewhere-— 
and am lost, but the light of it on the spirit 
does not fade away. It leaves a glow there. 
It plays on the pages afterward. 

There is a certain fine excitement about tak- 
ing a library in this fashion, a sense of spacious- 
ness of joy in it, which one is almost always 
sure to miss in libraries—most libraries—by 
staying in them. The only way one can get 
any real good out of a modern library seems to 
be by going away in the nick of time. If one 
stays, there is no help for it. One is soon 
standing before the card catalogue sorting one’s 
wits out in it, filing them away, and the sense 
of boundlessness both in one’s self and every- 
body else—the thing a library is for—is fenced 
off forever. 

At least it seems fenced off forever. One 
sees the universe barred and patterned off with 
a kind of grating before it. It is a card cata- 
logue universe. 

I can only speak for one, but I must say, for 


“ myself, that, as compared with this feeling one 


has in the door, this feeling of standing over a 
library—mere reading in it, sitting down and 
letting one’s self be tucked into a single book 
in it, is a humiliating experience. 





THE WAY OF WORDS... .GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE... .HARPER’S 

The question of the Power of the Word is not 
a mere curiosity—a morris dance of berserks 
and werewolves, of ballad heroes and addle- 
pated nurses. The doctrine has been a real 
force in language, and therefore in cultivation, 
in life. It is certainly the basis of euphemism 
—the habit, that is to say, of applying mild or 
polite terms to things that are startling or offen- 
sive—and euphemism has exerted a powerful 
effect on the meanings of words as well as on 
their use. 

Euphemism accounts for much of that verbal 
degeneration which everybody observes, and 
which many deplore and strive to arrest, not 
knowing that it is inevitable—a resistless tend- 
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ency of language, inherent in its nature, and 
no more to be lamented than any other law of 
the universe. Respectable words are used as 
politer substitutes for too plainspoken terms 
(once equally respectable themselves), until 
they also are shunned or abandoned in favor 
of some still ‘‘nicer”’ synonym. 

Slang is frequently euphemistic, as any one 
will recognize who will think of the vulgar or 
colloquial synonyms for ‘‘die”’ with which he is 
familiar. It is needless to enumerate them; 
only too many will occur to all our minds. This 
suggests, by the way, the general principle that 
slang, however vulgar, is not anomalous. On 
the contrary, it behaves exactly like lawful lan- 
guage, which, indeed, is frequently recruited 
from its ranks. Slang has many lessons for the 
student. of linguistics, for in its processes he 
may see, in rapid progress before his very eyes, 
those same changes which proceed so slowly in 
legitimate speech that a lifetime is not long 
enough for their observation. 

The Stoics, in accordance with their philo- 
sophical scheme of the universe, held that every 
word must have a meaning which was connect- 
ed by nature with the object or idea for which 
it stood. For words came, they thought, by 
nature, and their meanings were a part of that 
nature, not matters of convention. It followed 
that the discovery of the true (étwmos) meaning 
of a word must throw some light on the inner 
or essential character of the object signified. 
Hence the Stoic interest in etymology, ‘‘ the sci- 
ence of true meanings.’’ We have preserved 
the term in a somewhat different sense, but 
have rejected the doctrine. Yet we continu- 
ally hear this obsolete Stoic principle ignorantly 
utilized to enforce some argument. The most 
tiresome instance of this abuse is perhaps 
the treatment of the term education. We are 
told over and over again that this word comes 
from e, ‘‘out,’’ and ducere, ‘‘to lead,’”’ and that 
therefore true education's the ‘‘leading out” or 
eliciting of the characteristic powers of a child’s 
mind. This may or may not be a good theory 
of mental training, but the supposed etymology 
does not and cannot support it. In the first 
place, the alleged derivation is wrong; but, 
waiving that question, let us look at the earli- 
est meaning assignable to educatio, whence our 
word comes. It is “bringing up” (from the 
egg to the chicken, from infancy to maturity), 
and carries no suggestion of eliciting latent fac- 
ulties. How could it? A moment’s consider- 
ation will teach us that the first Roman who 
used the word, thousands of years ago, had no 
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such advanced views of education as obtain 
among the theorists of to-day. 

No—words are conventional signs; they 
mean what they are intended to mean by the 
speaker and understood to mean by the hearer. 
An idiom may defy logic. Take the double 
negative, for example. A boy says, ‘‘I ha’n’t 
had no time to get my lesson.”” His language 
may be objectionable, but his meaning is un- 
doubted. The teacher understands it as he in- 
tends her to understand it; but she has heard 
that two negatives make an affirmative, and 
she retorts: ‘‘ Ah, you mean that you have had 
some time! You have said the opposite of 
what you mean.”’ The laugh is on the boy: if 
he can be laughed out of his double negatives, 
so much the better. Yet the teacher is wrong. 
The two negatives in his sentence do not make 
an affirmative, for they are neither so meant 
nor are they so taken by the hearer. Accord- 
ing to a very old English idiom, one negative 
strengthens another. The idiom has ceased to be 
good English, but it has not changed its mean- 
ing. The boy is in fault because he is using an 
obsolete idiom which has become vulgar, not 
because his language means the opposite of 
what it was meant to express. ° 

Let us take another example of the kind of 
argument exemplified in our treatment of ‘‘ edu- 
cation.” Savage is derived, through the 
French, from Latin silva, ‘‘the woods.’’ Now 
silva may come from the same root as the Greek 
hile, ‘‘woods,”’ or ‘‘wood.”’ This Greek word 
was also used, by a natural extension of mean- 
ing, for ‘‘raw material,’’ ‘‘substance,’’ and 


* came to be philosophically applied to ‘‘ matter’’ 


as opposed to the ‘‘intelligent principle” in the 
universe, the mind that pervades all things. 
But we are not to argue that because savage is 
etymologically related to this Greek word, 
therefore the savage is the raw material of civili- 
zation, or that therefore savagery isthe material 
principle among mankind as opposed to the 
intelligent or spiritual. These may or may not 
be facts; but they cannot be supported by an 
appeal to the history of words. The savage 
was so called because he lived in the woods, 
and for no other reason. 

Such ,etymological arguments amount to 
nothing, even when they are founded on cor- 
rect derivations. We cannot suppose that the 
primitive language-maker, zons ago, packed 
his words full of all the wisdom that the race ° 
was subsequently to arrive at by painful 
thought and complicated experience. Words, 
whatever their origin, are conventional signs, 
to which each age attaches that meaning which 
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the unspoken consensus of all who speak the 
language has agreed upon. 

A peculiar kind of blundering known as 
‘‘folk-etymology’’ is responsible for some of 
the queerest freaks of language. An easy ex- 
ample will make this clear. Our American word 
‘“‘carryall’”’ for a kind of vehicle is not a com- 
pound of carry and all, but a slight distortion 
of the French carriole, a diminutive of car. The 
change was made in obedience to the universal 
tendency to assimilate the unknown to the 
known—to make words mean something by 
associating them with others which they. re- 
semble in sound. Often there is no etymologi- 
cal relation between the words associated; as 
when sparrow grass is made out of asparagus. 


This particular corruption was once in such 


good colloquial use that Walker the lexico- 
grapher wrote, ‘‘Sparrowgrass is so general that 
asparagus has an air of stiffness and pedantry.” 

It is worth one’s while to scrutinize such 
tricks of usage as these, such apparent acci- 
dents of linguistic development. A living lan- 
guage never stands still, no matter what the 
purist may wish; nor will it suffer itself to be 
reconstructed to order, no matter what the 
vicious innovator may attempt. The conserv- 
ative and the radical are both necessary. It 
is a pity that either should get heated, as both 
commonly do. The man of sense and taste 
will ‘‘twine betwixt and steer the golden mean.”’ 
He need not worry because his neighbor, also 
a man of sense and taste, writes homeopathy 
without an 2, for he can comfort himself by 
remembering that economy is no longer spelled 
zconomy, and that premium has given way to 
premium. He will trust to the honor of his 
associates as readily as to their honour, for he 
will not forget that the simpler spelling was 
good enough for the gentle Shakspere and the 
learned Selden. Nor will he, on the other 
hand, go a-gadding after every fad and whim- 
sey he sees, or welcome every slipshod con- 
struction that comes his way. A little purism 
is better than a great deal of neologism, though 
one must admit that the ignorant purist—and 
most purists are deeply ignorant of the natural 
laws of language in general as well as of the 
history of their mother-tongue—is a rasping 
person to deal with. 


FICTION IN LIBRARIES..... JOHN COTTON DANA....N. Y. TIMES 


The percentage of fiction lent in most libra- 
ries in the country is between 70 and 8o, usu- 
ally nearer 80 than 70. Who are the authors 
of all these novels lent by the millions of copies 


‘of novels a total of only 193. 
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to patrons of public libraries? Taking a few 
typical libraries, for example, we find that they 
contain, with total collections of from 80,000 
to 120,000 volumes, between 5,000 and 10,000 
different titles of fiction, adult and juvenile; 
and that these 5,000 to 10,000 stories have been 
written by from 1,200 to 3,000 different au- 
thors. Are there 3,000 or even 1,200 writers of 
good novels, or have there ever been so many 
in the whole history of English literature, even 
if you include writers of stories translated from 
other languages? And have all the writers of 
novels of the last two centuries produced 1o,- 
000, or even 5,000, different story books for old 
or young worthy of a place on the shelves of 
any public, educational institution? I believe 
not. 

An examination of the lists of fiction of many 
libraries, and some experience in reducing 
longer lists to shorter ones, led me some years 
ago to the conclusion that there are in existence 
in English to-day not over 2,000 good novels, 
including those for young people; and that in- 
stead of there being from 1,200 to 3,000 writers 
who have produced good novels there are not 
more than 800. I believe any one, no matter 
how conversant with novels he may be, who 
attempts to make a list of fiction in English of 
more than 1,500 titles will find long before he 
reaches that limit that he has passed out of 
novels of the first rank into novels of the second 
rank, and even into novels of the third, fourth, 
and fifth rank. 

In almost every library the number of titles 
of fiction added each year is very surprising. 
Examination of a few library reports shows 
that, with collections of from 50,000 to 80,000 
volumes, it is not at all uncommon to add in a 
single year 200 or 300 new novels. Not more 
than half a dozen good novels are written in 
any given twelve months. Not thirty novels 
of any year have vitality enough to live 
through more than one season. 

How many writers of novels do careful stud- 
ents of literature, authorities on the subject, 
consider of sufficient consequence to be named 
in their critical and historical discussions? How 
many are found in standard lists of books? 
The most carefully selected list of its size as yet 
published in English is Sonnenschein’s Best 
Books, issued in 1891. This contains 50,000 
entries of the best books on all conceivable 
topics. It mentions of the writers of novels, 
including in foreign languages only those which 
have been translated into English, a total of 
295 only; and of English and American writers 
That is, in the 
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estimation of the experts who compiled for 
general use a list of 50,000 of the best books 
in the world in English, there are less than 300 
novel writers worthy of mention. Yet many 
librarians have found from 1,200 to 3,000 novel 
writers of sufficient merit to be admitted to 
their shelves. 

Those who would excuse a great expenditure 
for popular fiction by libraries on the ground 
that, by serving as bait to catch the slack and 
careless reader who seeks diversion only, this 
popular fiction extends the institution’s clien- 
tele, would all be willing to admit that public 
libraries, while extending their clientele by 
means of light fiction, should always keep on 
hand an abundant supply of fiction of the bet- 
ter grade. But libraries generally do not keep 
this fiction on hand. About a year ago I com- 
piled a list of too novels. The list contained 
a good many of the standard books. To select 
two other lists of the same size and of equal 
excellence would be difficult. Eighteen libra- 
ries checked over this list in such a way as to 
show how many of the books in it were on 
their shelves ready for lending on a certain 
day. On the average each library found that 
half of the titles on the list were ‘‘out.” 

If these eighteen libraries can be taken as 
making a fair average, and I believe they can, 
then any borrower who should attempt-to get 
from any library in the country any one of this 
list of 100 novels would be disappointed in one 
trial out of every two. That is to say, these 
eighteen libraries, and therefore libraries gen- 
erally, are not keeping on their shelves an ade- 
quate supply of the best of fiction at the same 
time that they are spending money on the pur- 
chase and distribution of popular fiction of an 
inferior quality. This I believe to be indica- 
tive of the general situation. We are doing 
the things we ought not to do, we are not doing 
the things we may be expected to do and pride 
ourselves on doing. 

Any public library which will equip itself 
with standard books in all fields, including 
belles lettres, and will limit itself in fiction for 
old and young to the writings of not over 500 
of the best authors, will, if it be properly ad- 
ministered, find that the people will use its 
books up to the limit of its fund for adminis- 
tration. It is possible that some inveterate 
novel readers may not use the library at first; 
they may never use it; but if a supply of first- 
class fiction be maintained and other parts of 
the library be presented in an attractive way, 
nearly all of those now considered unapproach- 
able, save they be appealed to by cheap stories, 
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will ultimately come to frequent the library 
shelves. Good books need only to be properly 
presented to find users even among those who 
have heretofore confined themselves exclu- 
sively to wishy-washy fiction. 

I do not admit the truth of the theory held 
by many library trustees, and necessarily ac- 
ceded to by their librarians, that the common 
people, who are the voters, must ‘find in the 
library the books that are in accordance with 
their ‘‘tastes.”” There are few boards of trus- 
tees who would not see the force of the argu- 
ments here advanced and would not be willing 
to present the matter to the voters of the com- 
munity, much as do the local Boards of Educa- 
tion the question of the conduct of their schools. 
They say, in effect: ‘‘You do not wish poor 
construction in school houses. You do not 
wish silly teachers in your schools. We pur- 
pose to get the best advice we can in these 
matters and act in accordance with that ad- 
vice.” So the library trustees may well say: 
‘* You will, we believe, agree that in your library 
you should have offered to you only the best. 
And certainly you will not take it kindly from 
us if we, out of deference to your ignorance of 
the best, purchase poor literature for your use.”’ 

‘‘But what harm is there,’”’ one may say, ‘‘in 
these silly novels?’’ It is not a question of the 
harm of the silly novel. It is a question of the 
benefit of the better novel which may and 
should take its place. A community might 
find it advisable to establish a distributing 
center for the silliest of novels. Such a free 
distribution of silly novels might prove entirely 
harmless: It might even prove beneficial; but 
because such a distribution of light and silly 
stuff might be harmless, we cannot conclude 
that it is the proper work of an institution 
established by the public for other and, we 
suppose, more helpful purposes. Several things 
may be shown to be equally harmless, only one 
of thefn may prove to be genuinely helpful. 
Libraries would do well to consider whether 
they are doing the more helpful things. 

This isasermon. lam nota great example. 
I am simply a preacher! And I say again 
novels are of great value as educators; they 
delight ; they inform; they broaden; they stim- 
ulate; they cheer. Libraries should purchase 
them and lend them, and promote the reading 
of them. I simply think it is proper to ask 
ourselves more seriously than we have: How 
many? What kind? Can we do better than 
we are doing in this particular—and important 
—part of our work? 
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Charles Darwin has written of himself that 
toward the end of his life he found a wonderful 
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relief and pleasure in novels. ‘‘A surprising 
number,” he says, ‘‘have been read aloud to 
me, and I like all if moderately good, and if 
they do not end unhappily—against which a 
law ought to be passed.’”’ Perhaps he had 
seen so much of the struggle for existence and 
the survival of none but the fittest, in real 
life, that he resented being saddened by the 
woes of creatures of the imagination. Be the 
cause of them what it may, his sentiments are 
pretty widely shared. The three-volume novel, 
‘‘the old three-decker’’ of the past, was 
undoubtedly popular, because, as turned out 
by the majority of its builders, it was designed 
to weather every storm and bring its passen- 
gers safely into port, when the reader, closing 
the last volume, was able to sing: 

I left ’em all in couples a-kissing on the decks; 

I left the lovers loving and the parents signing checks, 
’Twas fiddle in the fo’c’sle—’twas garlands on the 

mast, 
~~ tated One got married, and I went ashore at 
ast. 

There remains, nevertheless, the fact that 
the demand for a happy ending at any price 
is one which moré than savors of Philistinism. 
Indeed, it is unnecessary to appeal tothe sacred, 
if sometimes enigmatic, name of Art. In real 
life there are persons to be met who are too 
bad to deserve happiness, too foolish to secure 
it, or too selfish to understand it. And if fic- 
tion is to consist of real persons, and not mere 
puppets, and is not sedulously to avoid the 
bad, the foolish, and the selfish, to say noth- 
ing of those to whom the Fates are consist- 
ently unkind, then a considerable number of 
novels must end more or less unhappily, if 
they are to be natural, let alone artistic. An 
instructive instance will be remembered in the 
contrast between the two endings of The Light 
That Failed. For the happy ending of the 
‘“‘three-decker”’ pattern in which we ‘‘leave 
the lovers loving,’’ it is necessary to believe 
that a young lady who is by nature a compact 
mass of foolishness and sélfishness will at once 
cast off that nature so completely as to marry 
a helpless blind man. In the other version 
we have the story ‘‘as it was originally con- 
ceived by the writer.’” Who can doubt that 
his original conception of it is the. more natu- 
ral? Maisie can no more be humanized than 
the Ethiopian can change his skin, and the 
blind man, seeming to hear the East a-calling, 
goes forth tike one driven by the Eumenides, 
to fall by a merciful bullet just as he reaches 


‘church. 
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his only friend. How otherwise, with such a 
man and such a woman? So, too, in the great 
love story of Richard Feverel we would fain 
beseech the author to have mercy on the gen- 
tle Lucy and her young husband. Yet the 
tragedy of blind parental foolishness must be 
set forth for a warning to all fanatical fathers. 
The eyes of Sir Austin may be opened at last, 
but it.is too late for him to undo the mischief. 
The stern law of retaliation calls relentlessly 
for a sacrifice. How otherwise, when a love- 
less system has blinded the eyes? 

So far as the happy ending consists merely 
of wedding bells and the union of the lover 
and his lass, it may be remarked that in many 
stories the curtain drops very opportunely on 
the departure of the bridal party from the 
Many couples appear to us in fiction, 
as loving as loving can be, who must have hit 
it off ill enough when they settled down in 
their home, the brave gentleman coming to 
spend much time at his club, and the fair lady 
growing dowdy and developing a sharpish 
tongue. Fortunately these unwelcome sights 
are hidden from us, only to be guessed; yet to 
be guessed with no little confidence. 


And what about the bad characters of our 
book—our old friend the villain of the piece 
and his satellites? Will the ending of the 
story leave us entirely happy if due and lawful 
execution is not done on them by our author? 
Perhaps not. Perhaps it is no more than fair 
to us that when David and Mr. Thomas Trad- 
dles are married, and the Micawbers are going 
to sail away with money in their pockets, we 
should get a glimpse of Littimer and Uriah 
Heep in prison. At least we will demand that 
the wicked folk shall be disarmed and rendered 
powerless for further troubling. They:at least, 
we petition, should not be the cause of evil to 
our hero and his wife in any sequel of our 
imagining. Grant us this, good Master Author, 
and we will not press for extreme penalties. 


‘The best of the heroes, tempering justice with 


mercy, have taught us to be magnanimous in 
the hour of victory. Did not Tom Jones in- 
tercede for the abashed and defeated Bilfil, 
and Antonio for Shylock, and Benedick for 
Don John? And may all the good men and 
true women of the novels yet unwritten escape 
the wiles of their foes and foolishness in them- 
selves. May they all live wisely and bravely 
and generously, and come to the end of their 
stories in as happy fashion as did Henry Es- 
mond and Dr. Primrose, Evan Harrington and 
Vernon Whitford, Sophia Western and Clara 
Middleton, Beatrice and Rosalind! 
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In the May Current Literature there was 
published a list of books purporting to-be by 
the well-known Japanese writer, S. Takay- 
asu. We are in receipt of-a letter from the 
gentleman in which he says that a mistake 
has been made in quoting him, and gives as 
a correct list, the following, which we take 
great pleasure in printing: 

The greatest works of the nineteenth century: 


eg ee Faust. 
Schopenhauer.....Die Welt Als Wille und 
Vorstellung. 
Hartmann........ Die Religion des Geistes. 
re Synthetic Philosophy. 
Masterpieces in Poetry: 
OMI 5 sicis's'd side Wilhelm Tell. 
rer Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage 
os er seer Promethus Unbound. 
Whitman ........ Leaves of Grass. 
eee Peer Gynt. 
Dostoiefski ....... Crime and Punishment. 
| ee The Egoist. 


Master works during the latte: part of the cen- 
tury: — 


RE es os ad Lourdes. 
a re Paris. 

NS 355 < h arca dss Rome. 

a eee Resurrection. 
Hauptmann ...... Die Versunkene Glocke. 


Certainly if such books are at all widely 
read in Japan, they speak volumes for Japan- 
ese culture. If they are only Mr. Takayasu’s 
private reading, they but reiterate his own 
training. For he is himself a writer of ability, 
a poet, a novelist, and a dramatist. 


——In the contest of Coronation Odes 
organized by the London magazjne Good 
Words, and for which there were 4,084 con- 
tributors, Lauchlan MacLean Watt, a min- 
ister of Alloa, Scotland, won the first prize of 
£50. A very fair index to the quality of this 
poem may be had from the following lines: 

Ah, ’tis no crown of a witling, 

This crown of ours: 
Iron and gold the meed of it, 
Blood of the best the seed of it: 
No path of flowers 
Men walked in till they wonit. Alfred wight 
Wrested it back, with blade of peerless might, 
From the invaders’ hand, 
And set his land 

Fair by the waters, Godwards, seeking light. 

It is interesting to compare with this the 
opening lines of Mr. William Watson’s Ode, 


for nothing could show more plainly the dis- 
tinction between thé master and the pupil. 

Sire, we have looked on many and mighty things 

In these eight hundred summers of renown 

Since the Gold Dragon of the Wessex Kings 

On Hastings field went down; 

And slowly in the ambience of this crown 

Have many crowns been gathered, till, to-day, 

How many peoples crown thee, who shall say? 

——Apropos of the coronation, it is in- 
teresting to note how many coronation num- 
bers were brought out. Nearly every illus- 
trated weekly, both here and abroad, had a 
special edition. Some were a bit too pre- 
vious, however, and wrote their coronation 
backward. His Royal Highness will never 
know what sad havoc he played in the edito- 
rial office. 

——With the issue of July 5th, there took 
place a complete change in Harper’s Weekly. 
The new periodical is rather novel in form, 
consisting of two parts, only one of which is 
illustrated. Its size has been reduced, and 
the cover has been changed. In character, 
it stands between the monthly magazine and 
the conventional weekly paper. High-class 
and well-known writers are among its con- 
tributors, and should help to make it a great 
success. 

——Nothing shows so clearly how priggish 
and how hypocritical the present age is, than 
the action of the King’s Reader of Plays for- 
bidding the production of Maeterlinck’s 
Monna Vanna, in London. In some ways it 
suggests the decision of Chicago, that Balzac 
is immoral. Nevertheless we put up with 
things both in print and on the stage which 
are many times more improper than these, 
but which do not possess their seriousness and 
frankness. It is good to see that such men 
of unquestionable taste and character as Messrs. 
George Meredith, Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
Frederic Harrison, and Thomas Hardy are 
showing their displeasure at such false prudish- 
ness and are giving their moral and financial 
support to a private hearing of M. Maeter- 
linck’s play. 

——A copy of Matthew Arnold’s first liter- 
ary effort, Alaric at Rome, was sold in London 
the other day for $250. There are but two. 
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copies of this extant. Mr. Edmund Gosse 


owns the other copy. 

——Kipling is to appear in the réle of 
illustrator, thus showing another phase of his 
remarkable versatility. His volume of Just 
So Stories will be decorated with pictures 
from his own hand. It is too bad that Mr. 
Kipling doesn’t go in for athletics; he would 
prove such a signal success in the all-round 
championship contests. 

——The London Outlook takes a pretext 
for some rather clever verse from a recent 
encounter which Mr. Stephen Phillips had 
with a burglar: 

Did your scathing anger rise, a. 
Stephen, dear, 
With a frenzy in your eyes, 
Stephen, dear; 
Did the culprit hang his head, 
Did he blubber as you read 
What Ulysses would have said, 
Stephen, dear? 
Did you emulate the feats, 
. Stephen, dear, 
Of eccentric Mister Yeats, 
Stephen, dear, 
By intoning precious verse 
Till the man felt worse and worse, 
And began to howl and curse, 
Stephen, dear? 

——Leslie Stephen’s Life of George Eliot has 
again turned attention to that writer. It may 
be truthfully said that her literary reputation 
has suffered with the.time. A woman of un- 
doubted genius and deep intellectuality she 
was, but it is rather a pity that she chose the 
novel as medium of expression. For while 
she possessed keen psychological and even 
analytic power, she failed in strong virile 
characterization. Moreover, at bottom, she 
was a sentimentalist, though she often de- 
ceives her readers in this respect because of 
her keen intellectual vigor. 

——In this connection a little paragraph 
from the Sphere on the pseudonyme George 
Eliot, is interesting: 

Mr. Cross informs us that the name, George 
Eliot, was assumed because Lewes’s name was 
George and Eliot was ‘‘a good mouth-filling, easily 
pronounced word.’”’ Mr. Stephen takes this _with- 
out question, but is it the fact? Did George Eliot’s 
memory fail her in the matter or had she some rea- 
son for concealing the underlying motive for that 
pseudonyme? In any case in 1854, three years 
before The Scenes of Clerical Life was published, 
there was drowned at Naini Tal in India a British 
officer by name George Donnithorne Eliot. George 
Donnithorne Eliot, as we learn from Notes and 
Queries of 1892, probably left Warwickshire for 
India when George Eliot was some seventeen years 
of age. He more than once returned to England, 
and became a lieutenant in 1838, being transferred 
to Meerut in 1851. As I have said, he was drowned 
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at Naini Tal in July, 1854. When we remember 
that Arthur Donnithorne was one of the principal 
characters in Adam Bede, is it possible to doubt 
that George Donnithorne Eliot had given Miss 
Evans the name of one of her characters and also 
her own pseudonyme? Of course, it may be all a 
coincidence, and my readers may believe which- 
ever they find the easier. 

——Another monthly magazine has been 
changed into a quarterly. The International 
is the new recruit. It is to be more than 
double its present size and to be generally 
enlarged and, as far as possible, improved. 
The increasing number of quarterly maga- 
zines shows a peculiar tendency in American 
periodical reading. It shows in the first place 
that a serious monthly magazine is a ques- 
tionable financial proposition, and it points in 
the second place a desire on the part of the pub- 


lic for the lighter and distinctly ‘‘entertaining”’ 


reading. In England there are a half dozen 
serious, almost severely serious monthly maga- 
zines, scarcely any of which would pay in 
America. 

——When Conan Doyle issued his book, 
The War in South Africa, Its Cause and Con- 
duct, he put it on the market, both here and on 
the continent at the mere cost of publication. 
In England, however, there was a small profit, 
and a subscription of $10,000. Now the 
author finds that he has $7,000 clear profit 
and of this he. intends to give $5,000 for a 
scholarship fund to enable some poor youth 
of South Africa, Boer or Briton,-to take a 
course at Edinburgh University. The re- 
mainder of the sum will be used to send 
souvenirs to friends of Great Britain abroad. 

——tThe British Weekly contains an article 
summing up the views of different authors 
upon the question of typewriters. The follow- 
ing on Mr. Kipling is rather clever: 

Mr. Kipling writes that he has of late done all his 
poems on a “beautiful 2 h. p., brazed tubular, cam- 
action, half-silent typer of American invention.” 
“It is a dandy!” he says, with characteristic en- 
thusiasm. “My greatest joy in life is to rise early 
and oil it. I can do poems on this machine with- 
out the trouble of thought. Have you seen my 
latest contribution regarding the colonial represen- 
tatives at the coronation? 

Since thy house to my house none lesser can bring 

Than my house to thy house—King counseling King. 

And my house to thy house none greater can send, 

Than thy house to my house—friend counseling 
friend. 

“That is a fair specimen of what I can do with my 
new beauty. I just start the cam-action at the 
first line, pull open the throttle valve, and go out 
for a walk round Rottingdean. When I come back 
I find a poem of any desired length completed, and ~ 
the machine flushed and happy, waiting modestly 
for my applause,”’ 
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‘‘They say my writings are very ‘American’; 
they ought to be,”’ says Mr. Owen Wister. ‘‘I 
have been on this soil, ancestrally speaking, 
since the Merion Settlement in Pennsylvania 
more than two hundred years. Another an- 
cestor was first senatorial delegate from South 
Carolina and signed the Constitutionin 1787. 
Another fought under Paul Jones on the Bon 
Homme Richard. Another was at the battle 
of Trenton. Six of my name fought in the 
Civil War.” This is indeed a very decent 
American record which Mr. Wister himself, 
while not so strenuously yet none the less 
worthily, is carrying out. <A graduate of Har- 
vard, both in the Academic and the Law de- 
partments, Mr. Wister, with no thought at all 
of literature as a vocation or otherwise, began 
the practice of law. In 1885 he went West for 
his health, and continued to do so for seven 
years, but it was not until 1891, when he ‘‘sud- 
denly found the whole world grown so familiar 
as to be part of my flesh and blood,” that he 
‘ tried his hand at two short stories. ‘‘I didn’t 
send them anywnhere,”’ continues Mr. Wister; 
‘read them to one or two ranch friends. They 
stayed in my lawyer’s desk, although the ranch 
friends were good enough to say that they 
were like the thing. Then a literary friend 
suggested that I send them to Harper’s Maga- 
_ gine, and he gave me a letter to Mr. Alden. 

Both stories were accepted—Hank’s Woman, 
and How Mr. McLean Went East. It did 
not occur to me to write any more for about 
eighteen months; then I wrote Emily and 
Balaam and Pedro.” 

Since then Mr. Wister has continued his 
studies of Western life, and it is safe to predict 
that when enough time shall have passed to 
look back upon the present period of literary 
productiveness, that very prominent among the 
few names of real merit that shall stand out 
there shall be found that of Mr. Wister as one 
who portrayed, almost with finality, a certain 
period of our national life which iseven now 
becoming extinct. Among the American writ- 
ers to-day he seems to stand almost pre- 
eminent both in the character and the quality 
of his work. 

Mrs. Nancy Huston Banks comes of 
thoroughly American stock. On the maternal 
side her ancestors were Indian fighters, and 
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on the paternal side her great grandfather was 
an officer in the War of Independence and one 
of the earliest settlers of Kentucky. It was 
in Kentucky that Mrs. Banks was born and 
passed her childhood and early youth. For 
ten years she has lived in New York, but the 
old Kentucky birthplace -is still dear to her 
heart, and even at the present time sheis in 
her old home, which, she writes so charmingly, 
is ‘‘’way down in the heart of the old Penny- 
royal Regions, a country so full of romance 
that it might well inspire many romantic 
novels. The romance of the Pennyroyal Re- 
gion has appealed powerfully to my imagina- 
tion ever since I could remember, and I have 
meant to write the book which I have called 
Oldfield almost as long as I have known how 
to use a pen.”” Noone who has read the book 
mentioned can doubt Mrs. Banks’ word, for 
every page of the writings shows the author’s 
tender sympathy and love. 

Mrs. Banks has“written widely for news- 
paper and magazine. With the organization 
of the Board of the Worid’s Fair, at Chicago, 
she became a member of the editorial staff 
of the Exposition. Later she was associated 
with the Bookman and wrote reviews, sketches 
and divers articles for that periodical. There 
is considerably more than mere promise in 
Mrs. Banks’ work. 


——A number of unpublished letters of Bos- 
well, the famous biographer of Dr. Johnson,were 
recently discovered in a lumber room of 
Auchunleck House. 

——On July 24, was the hundredth anni- 
versary of Alexander Dumas’ birth. While 
we are in accord with the Chicago Dial, in its 
comments on the vanity of centenaries, still 
in the instance of one who has given so much 
to the world in pleasure and instruction, the 
day is not without a significance and should 
have an added reverence. 


——Mr. John Corbin, whose timely book, 
An American at Oxford, created no little in- 
terest, has become dramatic critic for the 
New York Times. Both by education and 
inclination Mr. Corbin is eminently fitted, and 
readers may be sure of a candid opinion fear- 
lessly expressed and backed by intelligence. 
In this connection it is well to recall Mr, 
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Corbin’s scholarly study, The Elizabethan 
Hamlet. 

——It is said that just before his death, 
Bret Harte had completed the libretto of 
an opera. The story: is a modified version 
of Alkali Dick; the music is by Emanuel Moor, 
a Hungarian composer. 

——Lord Roberts, in the dedication to the 
new edition of his book, Rise of Wellington, 
takes occasion to eulogize the British soldier. 

I dedicate this new edition of The Rise of Welling- 
ton to the British Army, which it is my pride and 
privilege to command. . . . That our troops 
in South Africa have been persistently vilified by 
interested and unscrupulous traducers must, in 
the end, raise them in the estimation of their 
countrymen, whether in the United Kingdom or 
in the British dominions beyond the seas; for the 
more searching the light that is thrown on their 
actions, the more conspicuous will be their gal- 
lantry, their humanity, their discipline, and their 
honorable dealings toward their enemies. . British 
soldiers, who fought side by side with their gallant 
Prussian comrades at Waterloo, and with their 
equally gallant French comrades in the Crimea, 
can afford to treat with indifference or scorn the 
aspersions of those who are palpably either mis- 
informed or ill-intentioned. 

It seems as if the preface were coming to 
have some of its earlier significance. 

——Sir Lewis Morris has written a play 
which Miss Olga Nethersole is to produce in 
London. In spite of the ephemeral and ab- 
surd productions which have long been cur- 
rent upon the stage, there is beginning to be 
felt a strong undercurrent of a more serious 
and loftier work. The drama is not going into 
a decadence, but is indeed at the beginning of 
a new renaissance. 

——Mark Twain’s recent visits to his old 
home, Hannibal, Missouri, has overstocked 
that town with Huck Finns and Tom Sawyers, 
while the Sunday papers of the country have 
revelled in a luxurious ‘“‘find’’ of sentimental 
richness. Some of the accounts given in New 
York publications read like chapters out of a 
lurid romance. 

——The New York Press prints a com- 
munication from Paris concerning a certain 
Carmen d’Assilva, an extraordinary ten-year- 
old girl, who is an actress and a dramatist. 
When Love Holds Us, Friendship Does Not 
Count, is the epigrammatic title of one of her 
plays. It sounds impossible, but it may be 
as the Press says: 

In spite of the incredibility of the thing, this 
elflike little brown girl seems, surely enough, to 
produce prose stories and dramatic pieces worthy 
of the mature cynicism of a man of forty. I have 
seen and spoken with both herself and her mother, 
the Comtesse de Champmoynat, and have been al- 


-honor and others forgotten. 
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lowed to examine her unfinished MSS., scrawled in 
a childish hand, but an immense deal of it. I have 
heard her tell her theory of dramatic composition 
and have been astounded by the strength and ripe- 
ness both of her ideas and her vocabulary. 

——Mr. Francis H. Halsey has resigned the 
editorship of the New York Times Saturday 
Review of Books, in which position he has 
been since the establishment of the Supple- 
ment in 1896. For over twenty years he has 
been upon the staff of the Times. His present 
resignation is due to the acceptance of the post 
of chief literary adviser to D. Appleton & Co. 

——lIt is now Sir Conan Doyle and SirGil- 
bert Parker and Sir Francis S. Burnand. 
Without in any way wishing to make disparag- 
ing comparisons, the query naturally comes as 
to just why these men were chosen for royal 
Surely England 
possesses no greater name to-day than that 
of George Meredith. Then, too, there is Mr. 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. Even Mr. Ar- 
thur Wing Pinero might have been a con- 
sideration. Did those chosen rise so pre- 
eminently in merit? One cannot but feel 
that perhaps the question was not decided on 
mere literary excellence. One remembers Sir 
Conan Doyle’s book on the Boer War and one 
also recalls the gallant conduct of the Cana- 
dian troops in the same war. It is good to 
see, however, that Leslie Stephen was re- 
membered, and every reader will take a keen 
delight in this. Perhaps, after all, as some 
have suggested, the other gentlemen were not 
so eager for the honor. 

——Mr. Hamlin Garland is to deliver a 
series of lectures before the Summer School of 
the Chicago University upon Significant Phases 
of American Literature. It is curious to note 
that Mr. Garland possesses no academic de- 
gree. His lectures should, therefore, have 
freshness and originality. 

——Miss Mary Johnston is spending the 
summer in Virginia. It is said thatshe has 
begun another book. 

——tThe following is a rather good anecdote 
told of Mr. Winston Churchill: 

Winston Churchill, the author of The Crisis, 
Richard Carvel, etc., was mistaken while in Lon- 
don for the English Winston Churchill. The author 
went into a bookstore, and after giving his order 
for some books, he handed the clerk his card. The 
man said that ‘‘they”’ had “‘one’’ Winston Churchill. 
‘“‘And do you find him sufficient ?’’ asked the Ameri- 
can. The man replied that he ‘“hardly’’ knew. 
“Well,” said the American Mr. Churchill, “I 
have thought a good deal on that subject. I have 
come to the conclusion that the world can hold two 
of us, but no more,” 
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TO OUR ‘“‘MERRY CHANTER’’... JULIE M. LIPPMANN....CENTURY MONOMOY...... DAVID G. HASKINS, JR.....BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


(FRANK R. STOCKTON. DIED APRIL 20, 1902.) (March 17, 1902). 





His ship of fancy flew the flag 
Of goodly mirth and banter. 

No sounder sail e’er breasted gale 
Than owned our “ Merry Chanter.” 


Its hold was stored with priceless freight— 


Pure humor, fun capricious; 
Beneath tne cheer there lurked no sneer, 
Cold, cynical, malicious. 


It spurned the bitter tang of brine, 
It plumbed no depths of trouble; 
It rode the sea as light and free 
As it had been a bubble. 


Its course was ever clear and true, 
Its steersman loved bold faring. 

Where is one now to point a prow 
With such delightful daring? 


Dear Captain of a craft we love 
In life you led our laughter; 

Now you have passed into the Vast, 
Our tears fain follow after. 


“On THE OLD TRAIL’’...DORA McCHESNEY...LONDON SPECTATOR 


Long and long we rode behind you, 
Comrade, on the olden trail; 

By the cafion, by the mesa, 
Hearts of ours caught up your hail. 


Where the golden poppies flicker 
On the foot-hills’ slope to-day, 

Where the burnt breath of the sage bush 
Lingers faintly by the way. 


How the hurrying hoof-beats clattered 
In those keener hours of old; 

Frolic death and grimmest living 
Playing out their game for gold. 


Card and pistol lie together, 
Lightly dropped as life to dust; 

Lonely by the ravished river 
Sinks the pick to idle rust. 


Quenched the lights of camp and village 
And the hearts that quickened there, 
When men laughed and starved together 

With a gambler’s jest for prayer. 


All has passed, and you must follow 
From the far Sierran line, 

From the Redwoods’ builded shadow, 
Wanderer of the ‘‘ Forty-nine.” 


Since none turns or slackens bridle 
On that trail where you are bound; 

Rest be yours and comrades’ welcome 
At the last, long camping-ground! 


Toll, ye sad bells, from the Cape to the Hoosac, 
From wild Siasconset to Merrimack’s flood; 
Toll from each belfry in city or village, 
By mountain and seashore, by river and wood. 


Toll from each white tower looming to seaward, 
Angels of light, amid darkness and dread; 
From Salisbury's lights, from the beacons of 
Thatcher, 
From desolate Minot’s and Sankaty Head. 


Wail, ye wild sea winds, the fate of the heroes; 
Ocean’s great minute guns, boom on the shore; 

Chant, ye fierce billows, the dirge of your victims, 
Sleeping so still, while ye thunder and roar! 


Theirs not the trapping of martial adornment, 
Bugle nor drum cheered them on to their doom; 
Flags waved not o’er them, nor war cry inspired— 

Battling to death amid tempest and gloom. 


Pure were their hands of the blood of their brothers, 
Fire and sword were not of their trade; 
Ashes of cities nor bodies of foemen 
Marked the stern battleground where they were 
laid. P 


They were enrolled for a holier warfare, 
Theirs was the blamelessly strenuous life; 

Never a knight from the Table of Arthur 
Breathed out his soul in so noble a strife. 


Fearless, they breasted the ocean's great rollers, 
Met the wild rush of the conquering wave 
Brave, forlorn hope, on the Commonwealth’s out- 
posts— 
Fought their last battle, to succor and save. 





Only plain boatmen—humanity’s heroes— 
Oilskin their armor, their weapon an Oar; 
Never a tablet may tell of their valor, 
Even their names be remembered no more. 


Yet, though the multitude quickly forget them, 
Keep their loud cheers for the shedders of blood, 
Mothers and sisters and wives shall remember, 
Bless them for lives they have saved from the 
flood. 


Some day the murderous cannon will weary, 
Some day the battle forever shall cease, 

Smoke roll away, and, with purified vision, 
Men shall behold the true soldiers of Peace. 


Angles of Heaven, look lovingly downward, 
Write their proud names with a reverent joy 

High on the roll of the world’s gallant heroes, 
Those who lie dead by the wild Monomoy! 
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DADDY’S SENTINEL......... MARY FARRAR........ GOOD worRDSs 

When Daddy went away to fight 
And kissed us all good-bye 

He held me in his arms so tight 
And told me not to cry— 

‘My gallant little Sentinel,” 

He whispered, ‘‘ you must be, 

And you must guard dear Mother well, 
For Daddy o’er the sea.”’ 


And so I take my sword and gun 
And drill and march each day 
Until the fighting all is done 
And Sentinels can play; 
And when dear Mother’s face looks sad 
I tell her not to fear— 
Though Daddy’s gone I know she’s glad 
His little Sentry’s here! 


And when I kneel to say my prayer 

To God so good and kind— 
‘‘Please keep our soldier safe, and care 

For those he left behind,” 

I somehow think He hears and knows 
While far across the foam, 

Dear Daddy fights his country’s foes 
His boy’s ‘‘on guard” at home! 


LAST SONNETS OF AN OFFICE BOY...... CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 
It’s over now; the blow has fell at last; 
It seems as though the sun can't shine no more, 
And nothing looks the way it did before; 
The glad thoughts that I used to think are past! 
Her desk’s shut up to-day, the lid’s locked fast; 
The keys where she typewrote are still; her chair 
Looks sad and lonesome standin’ empty there— 
I'd like to let the tears come if I dast. 


This mornin’ when the boss came in he found 
A letter that he’d got from her, and so 
He read it over twice and turned around 
And said: ‘‘ The little fool’s got married!’’ Oh, 
It seemed as if I’d sink down through the ground, 
And never peep no more—I didn’t though. 


The chap’s a beau we didn’t know she had, 
He come from out of town somewhere they say; 
I hope he’s awful homely and that they 
Will fight like cats and dogs and both be sad! 
But still there's one thing makes me kind of glad; 
The long-legged clerk must stay and work away, 
And, though he keeps pretendin’ to be gay, 
It’s plain enough to see he’s feelin’ bad. 


I wish when I’m a man and rich and proud 
She'd see me tall and handsome then and be 
vlamed sorry that she didn’t wait for me, 

And that she'd hear the people cheerin’ loud 

When I went past, and down there in the crowd 
I’d see her lookin’ at me sorrowf’ly. 


A QUESTION...... ELLIS PARKER BUTLER...... FRANK LESLIE’S 
Whene’er I feed the barnyard folk 
My gentle soul is vexed; 
My sensibilities are torn 
And I am sore perplexed, 





The rooster so politely stands 
While waiting for his food, 

But when I feed him, what a change! 
He then is rough and rude. 


He crowds his gentle wives aside 
Or pecks them on the head; 

Sometimes I think it would be best 
If he were never fed. 


And so I often stand for hours 
Deciding which is right— 

To impolitely have enough, 
Or starve and be polite. 


THE SPANKUTY MAN......... G. ORR CLARK.......... HARPER’S 

When the Spanky Man comes there is trouble indeed, 

For what does he do but politely proceed 

To settle old scores and give folks what they need— 
The funny old Spankuty Man. 


Oh, the Spankuty Man is so very polite, 
“it hurts him,” he says, ““more than you’’—to be 
quite 
Frank, you inwardly hope that it might— 
The hateful old Spankuty Man. 


When the Spanky Man comes there are wailings and 
tears, 
But, of course, as he’s “deaf to entreaty,’’ my dears, 
This ill-bred reception he never once hears— 
The haughty old Spankimanee! 


When the Spanky Man comes he won’t ring the bell; 
He appears, and the maids with a leer run and'tell, 
And ene you can see that it’s all very well 

For the grim little Spankuty Man. 


When the Spanky Man comes we run and we hide 

Down in the cupboard, and breathe hard inside; 

But he has sharp eyes, and we’re always Hi-Spyed 
By the wretched old Spankuty Man. 


When the Spanky Man comes he is met with a yell 

I wish that he wouldn’t remember so well! 

When the Spanky Mancomes Us Girls never tell— 
Oh, the horrid old Spankikin Man! 


VERSES FOR A CHILD... JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM.. .McCLURE'S 
We lived under the pear tree, 
We dined upon tarts and cream; 
I married you there forever, 
But, dear, ’twas only a dream! 


We sailed away in the branches 
To countries strange and new, 
For we owned estates in Dreamland, 
But, sweetheart, it isn’t true! 


We made a church in the pear tree, 
Where the angels came to sing; 

We stroked their wings—but, dearest, 
You mustn’t believe a thing! 


We cut our names in the tree trunk, 

So the bark could never grow, 
And the Dryad cried! But, my darling, 
’Twas none of it really so! 
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The Virginian' is easily the best 
THE VIRGINIAN book of the year. It is strong, 
direct and sane. It uses no 
tricks to catch the interest or to excite the emo- 
tions. It isa thoroughly healthy book, every 
page of which is distinctly American. After 
reading this story of Western life, not one but a 
dozen different incidents recur to mind. Hu- 
mor, delicacy and truth combine in its theme. 
Its characters are real and well rounded. From 
the pathetic figure of little ‘‘Shorty,” to the 
virile Virginian, they are vivid and consistent. 
No one book can ever be ‘‘the’”’ American 
novel; but the Virginian comes as close to it as 
any can, and it will, we venture to predict, 
stand the test of time. 
Mr. Howells has a penchant 
MR. HOWELLS’ for taking a limited field and 
—— viewing it from every possible 
angle, and in every possible phase. His story 
of the Kentons,? an Ohio family which comes to 
New York and travels abroad, perfectly illus- 
trates again this peculiar and delightful trait of 
Mr. Howells. The story per se has very littlo 
value, save as a background upon which to re- 
flect character. And there has not come from 
Mr. Howells’ pen any finer delineation of the 
matter-of-fact daily life than there is to be 
found in this novel. It is with the ordinary 
that Mr. Howells does his most extraordinary 
work; and when one finishes reading the story 
of this very ordinary family, one knows the 
extraordinary beauty and subtlety of every-day 
life. 
There is a vagueremembrance of 
FROM KENTUCKY the early novel—the good old 
three-decker—in Mrs. Banks’ 
Oldfield.* It is all so easy going, so delight- 
fully sympathetic, so minutely real. No one 
can read this book of the famous old Penny- 
royal Region of Kentucky without com- 
ing to love the place. No more lovable char- 
acter than dear Miss Judy has appeared in 
latter-day fiction. She is deliciously old-fash- 
ioned ; so is Mrs. Banks’ book, and this is a high 





1The Virginian. Owen Wister. N. Y., The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. , 

2The Kentons. W. D. Howells. N. Y., Har- 
per & Bros. $1.50. 

3Oldfield. Nancy Huston Banks. N. Y., The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


compliment to any novel. Oldfield is like 
nothing so much as Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford. 
Myra of the Pines! is a creature 
MYRA absolutely original: and new. She 
is delightfully refreshing, delight- 
fully free from affectation, and delightfully 
real. There is nothing quite with which to 
compare her or the story in which she figures. 
All are original, new, interesting; all exhibit 
again Mr. Viele’s skill, his striking personality, 
his wonderful individuality. This book is 
heartily recommended to every jaded novel 
reader. 
Mr. Bangs has the rare ability of 
MR. BANGS’ making intellectual fun. He 
LATEST ‘ ° 
combines nicely learning and 
nonsense , and mixes them with rare fancy that 
at times approaches the poetic. Not since the 
Houseboat on the Styx has he given us as clever 
and asenjoyable a piece of work as hisOlympian 
Nights.2, One might write as a sub-title—A 
half-hour’s fun with gods. The humor is 
delicious; is, in fact, quite contagious. Hisis 
one of the few books that are too short. We 
suspect, we hope a sequel. Elsewhere in the 
magazine we quote a chapter from this delight- 
ful bit of nonsense. 
The Prince of Good Fellows? 
A PRINCE OF finds Mr. Robert Barr at his best, 
ae neal gives him an opportunity for 
display of ingenuity, cleverness and inter- 
estingness. Mr. Barr is essentially and typ- 
ically the story teller, and he has never found 
a theme better adapted to his medium than 
that of the Scotch king who goes masquerading 
among his people, learning their ways, living 
their life, and often meeting their dangers. The 
book is thoroughly interesting and entertaining. 
A good, wholesome work of fic- 
bg S.A tion is to be found in The Courage 
of Conviction,‘ in which the 
author has followed the plan of having a double 
set of characters. Two friends, Paul Hem- 





‘Myra of the Pines. Herman Knickerbocker 
Viele. N. Y., McClure, Phillips & Co. 

Olympian Nights. John Kendrick Bangs. N. 
Y., Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

8The Prince of Good Fellows. Robert Barr. 
N. Y., McClure, Phillips & Co. 

‘The Courage of Conviction. T. R. Sullivan. 
N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
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ming and Gordon Wise, have artistic longings, 
the former being devoted to painting and the 
latter to music. Both fall in love with Nina 
Stanwood, the daughter of a millionaire. Paul 
has the courage of his zonviction and sacrifices 
all for his art. Gordon, in order to win Nina, 
obeys the hints of her father and sacrifices his 
longings on the altar of money-getting. He 
attains both bride and wealth. Nina Stan- 
wood has a friend, Susette Brinkley, who ulti- 
mately becomes an important factor in the 
story, and whose noble character isequaled only 
by that of Nina herself. The greed of Gordon 
for the ‘“‘ Almighty Dollar,’’ the barrier which 
it raises between him and his sensitive wife, 
Nina’s grandeur of character when the crash 
comes, her perfection through suffering, and 
Paul’s forgetfulness of true manhood, with his 
subsequent redemption through a second love, 
are laid before us with a master’s hand. The 
volume will be read with eagerness and laid 
down with the feeling that goodness has not 
yet disappeared from the hearts of men and 
women. 

In the Country God Forgot,' by 
THE couNTRY GOD Frances Charles, is a striking tale 

of mining and ranch life in Ari- 
zona. The volume may lack in the way of un- 
broken sequence and clearness of narrative; but 
this is compensated for by the vigor of delinea- 
tion of character and maintenance of local tone. 
A two-fold chain binds the story together—on 
the one hand, the insensate hatred of a rich 
rancher for his stepson, on the other, the deep 
and faithful love of the wife of that step-son for 
her noble-minded husband. Incidentally, also, 
there runs along the love story of her sister and 
one of the owners of a mine. As a picture of 
the rude life of the distant West, the story 
cannot fail to interest the readers; while, from 
a literary point of view, it gives ample promise 
of even greater success than this volume ought 
to have. 
In Many Waters,? by Robert 
Shackleton, we are brought into 
the whirlpool of New York life, mainly in the 
journalistic sphere. As the first important 
work of a new writer, the story is one of high 
merit and ample promise, and by its strong 
delineation of character, its spirit of activity, 
its well-balanced grouping of the grave and 
the gay, will assuredly make its mark. 

1In the Country God Forgot. 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co. $1.5 
2In Many Waters. Robert Gactiten. ee ee 

Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
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The story has to do with one Shatterly, a 
newspaper man, and his efforts to support his 
wife and himself. Into this somewhat conven- 
tional theme the author has woven a romance 
of striking power and undoubted interest. 
The story moves quickly and surely, and is 
told with facility. 

Let no one who is suffering from 
the wounds of Cupid’s arrows 
take up A Remedy for Love,' by 
Ellen Olney Kirk, in the hope that he or she 
will find a panacea for the pain and woe. It 
merely gives the symptoms of one serious and 
two ordinary cases. The story is a really good, 
old-fashioned love story, recounting the various 
experiences of a widower and his two daughters. 
In fact, those of the first-named afford the 
principal incidents of the narrative, the greater 
part of which describes, in a delightful manner, 
the escape of the widower from the snares of a 
widow and a maiden of mature years, only to 
fall, by his own act and deed, into the arms of 
an excellent and undesigning woman. The 
volume, one of the best of Mrs. Kirk’s, deserves 
a place among literature which deals with the 
best phases of human life. 
ons Desear on A curious phase of character is 
THE SOW dealt with in The Desert and The 
Sown,? by Mary Hallock Foote. 
The daughter and only surviving child of a rich 
farmer elopes with the hired man. After re- 
siding for a time in the West, they set out to 
return eastward. During a snowstorm the hus- 
band is lost in an attempt to obtain assistance; 
and his wife, supposing him to be dead, begins 
to work for the support of her children and her- 
self. Henceforward, their lives are spent apart 
although the man is discovered by his son and 
he has the opportunity of rejoining his wife, 
now grown wealthy by inheritance from her 
uncle and her father. Only in the sad climax 
does he enter his wife’s dwelling, and, even 
then, he is averse to identification. The plot is 
admirably conceived and the characters are 
drawn with a masterly hand. Mrs. Foote will 
lose nothing of her reputation by this work and 
the field of fiction is enriched by an interesting 
and wholesome story. 
If one were asked to recommend 
THE HINDERERS stories that were pleasant read- 
ing and pure and wholesome in 
tone, the works of Edna Lyall would assuredly 


1A Remedy for Love. Ellen Olney Kirk. Bos- 


A REMEDY FOR 
LOVE 


ton, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
The Desert and The Sown. Mary Hallock 
Foote, Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
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be included in the list, and her recent work, The 
Hinderers,’ would certainly stand the test. It 
is essentially A Story of the Present Time, for 
the period covered begins with the death of 
Queen Victoria. The story relates the life of 
Irene de St. Croix during her residence with 
relatives in England for a year or so, after the 
death of her grandfather who was a governor 
of one of the British West Indian Islands. In- 
deed, one might say that it tells of the trials 
of Irene de St. Croix, for her earnest and up- 
right soul is daily vexed with the shallowness 
and insincerity which characterized the worldly 
set among whom her lot was thrown. As a 
story well-told and full of sustained interest, 
the volume is well worthy of a place among 
those works which have made the nom de 
plume of Miss Bayly known in many a house- 
hold. 
tHe crayeornes William Sage, in The Claybornes,’ 
has added another to the many 
romances which have their action laid in the 
Civil War. In accordance with the nature of 
things, that unhappy strife not infrequently 
set father against son, -rother against brother, 
friend against friend, neighbor against neigh- 
bor, and herein lies every kind of romantic 
possibility. The Clayborne family of Virginia 
was divided against itself, for while the father, 
Judge Clayborne, and the second son, Clifford, 
embraced the Confederate cause, the eldest 
son, Gordon, a lieutenant in the United States 
army and a graduate of West Point, remained 
true to the flag to which he had sworn alle- 
giance. The novel deals mainly with-the for- 
tunes of the last named who, in 1862, com- 
manded a company of cavalry in General 
Grant’s army in the Mississippi Valley. The 
story is full of thrilling incidents, well arranged 
and well told. Often they raise rare attention 
in the reader, as in the duel between the 
brothers, their meeting on the battle-field, the 
attempted and unsuccessful rush past the forts 
at Vicksburg, and the escape from the Con- 
federate guerillas in the old house near Rich- 
mond. We are not concerned with the ethics 
of Lieutenant Clayborne who sacrifices patriot- 
ism and duty for friendship—that each 
reader can satisfy himself about—and it will 
be sufficient to say that the volume deserves a 
worthy place among the romances of the Civil 
War. 





1The Hinderers. Edna Lyall. N. Y. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.00. 
*The Claybornes. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


William Sage, Boston, 


$1.50, 
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A Singular Will,! by George C. 
Marsh, is an interesting and 
vivid picture of New England 
life. The plot is an original one, and affords 
scope for characters of every degree of honesty 
and rascality. A disappointed man, alienated 
from his family by the machinations of a 
scoundrel, makes a will by which the young 
girl to whom his property is devised must 
marry within a few days in order to gain posses- 
sion. This is cleverly brought about, but 
the villain of the story pursues the husband 
and wife in a scheme for securing the wealth. 
The characters are carefully drawn and several 
may be said to be typical, while the climax in 
which the villainy is foiled is especially able. 
So interesting is the tale that the last chapter 
but one is reached with a sense of relief; but 
why did the author add that last chapter? It 
has nothing to do with the narrative, abso- 
lutely nothing, and is merely a sudden out- 
burst of political eccentricity. 

Abbie Farwell Brown has added 
another book to her list of works 
on folk lore and tales of mythology. These 
last are stories of the old Norse Gods and the 
giants, tales that are of interest both to chil- 
dren and to older folk.2, There is a happy 
vein of subdued humor running through all 
these stories that lifts them above the monot- 
onous level of the ordinary relation of the do- 
ings of the fabled giants. “While each of the 
short chapters is complete in itself, the charac- 
ters are the same throughout the book, and 
the reader soon comes to know and like Father 
Odin; Thor, the Thunderer; blind Héd; Balder; 
rich old Niérd; Heimdal, the gold-toothed 
watchman, and the others. The volume is 
tastefully bound in gold and two shades of 
green. 


A SINGULAR 
WILL 


GIANT DAYS 


How much theatricality and 
how little real drama goes into 
the modern stage .success is exemplified in 
the publication of Clyde Fitch’s Captain Jinks.* 
The play possesses an undoubted quaintness 
which, to realize fully, one must vizualize cos- 
tume and stage picture. Some of the lines are 
fairly clever.. But it cannot be said that Mr. 
Fitch,even in so felicitous a subject, shows 
himself a master of the Comedy of Manners. 
The little volume is charmingly put together 


1A Singular Will. George C. Marsh. N. Y., F. 
Tennyson Neely. $1.50. 

2In the Days of Giants. Abbie Farwell Brown. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co $1.10. 

8Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines. Clyde 
Fitch. N. Y., Doubleday, Page & Co, 


A PLAY 
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by the publishers, and graced by many illus- 
trations, both of Miss Barrymore who played the 
principal réle, of the characters and _ of 
especially the costumer’s designs. The play 
should be read by all who intend writing for 
the stage of to-day, for it is full.of suggestive 
hints, hints whose worth cannot be doubted, 
since they come from one of the most suc- 
cessful playwrights of the day. 
It is no insignificant sign of 
OF ARELMIOUS the times that the preparation 
and preaching of sermons must 
be ranked as one of the Arts. The 
composite nature of modern life demands 
that it should be so. We should, perhaps, 
disclaim for our religious observances that cos- 
mopolitan character which St. Paul noted in 
ancient Athens, but we nevertheless have 
itching ears for new, and ever newer, methods 
of elucidating the ‘old truths. Hence the 
most popular preacher is the one who is most 
up-to-date. And up-to-dateness is not to be 
acquired in the old lines of abstruse study of 
theological questions, but in noting the bear- 
ings of modern incidents on the evolution 
of the germs of religious belief and conduct. 
As an aid in this we have Windows for Ser- 
mons,’ by Louis Albert Banks, a volume on 
“‘the study of the art of sermonic illustration, 
together with 400 fresh illustrations suited for 
sermons and reform addresses.’”” Dr. Banks 
holds, and rightly holds, that the message 
of the good news of the Christian Gospel can 
often be made more telling by means of illus- 
trations drawn from science and pictorial art, 
from literature in the forms of both poetry and 
prose, from anecdotes of history and every- 
day occurrences, and supports his position 
by references to the methods of his great master 
and His Apostle to the Gentiles, as well as 
of the most eloquent preachers of modern 
times. As his own contribution to this end, 
he supplies a number of pointed and inter- 
esting paragraphs drawn from every con- 
ceivable source. 

It is well that the earnest words of the lead- 
ers of thought in any age should be embodied 
in a permanent form, and we may congratu- 
late ourselves that Dr. Rainsford has seen fit 
to issue some of his addresses and sermons in 
a volume entitled The Reasonableness of Faith 
and Other Addresses. The initial address 
which gives the title to the collection was de- 


1Windows for Sermons. Louis Albert Banks, 
D.D. N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls. $1.20. 

The Reasonableness of Faith. W. S. Rainsford, 
D.D. N. Y., Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25. 
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livered to the students of Columbia Univer- 
sity and may be said to give the keynote of 
the whole. In it Dr. Rainsford claims that 
faith is a natural possession of man; that this 
faith ‘‘is just belief in God, belief that He is 
good, not bad; that He is near, not far; that 
He is loving, not indifferent; that He is all- 
powerful, not powerless; that He is the sort 
of God that” any in distress and doubt really 
want, if they will; that ‘this faith is never 
mere acceptance, it is appreciation of God that 
yearns and strives and grows from good to 
better, and from pure to purer.’”” No matter 
which of the other sections of the volume we 
turn to, there is the earnest appeal to con- 
form in body, mind and heart, to the divine 
model. With rare eloquence, in forcible and 
clear language, and with exemplary energy, 
the preacher pleads that in every phase of life 
men and women will draw nearer and nearer 
to Him in whom they believe. Although 
some of the addresses date back to the earlier 
years of the last decade, their words are as true 
to-day as then, and thoughtful persons whose 
highest aim is to live for God and man will 
appreciate having this treasury of earnest 
words ever near at hand for stimulation, in- 
struction and support. 


AMONG THE It is a modest poet who collects 
POETS §=together a portion of his work 
and says: This much I would keep; the rest 
may perish. But when that poet is one whose 
work is as excellent as is that of the author of 
New York Nocturnes, and In Divers Tones, 
we admire the modesty all the more, even 
though we may doubt the wisdom of letting 
a part go. In the volume in which Charles 
G. D. Roberts has collected all the verse which 
he considers worthy of preservation’ will be 
found the best poems from his former volumes, 
together with a few before unpublished in 
book form. The volume is a slender book of 
about two hundred pages. 


Under the title of Lee at Appomat- 
tox and Other Papers,’ Charles 
Francis Adams has brought to- 
gether five of his papers and addresses before 
learned societies. All will be studied with in- 
terest, for they abundantly show the results of 
the judgment and wide experience of this well- 


LEE AT 
APPOMATTOX 





known historian and man of affairs, In the 
1Poems. Charles G. D. Roberts. N. Y., Silver, 
Burdett & Co. $1.50. 
2Lee at Appomattox and Other Papers. Charles 


Francis Adams. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


$1.50. 
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first paper the author draws a comparison 
between the situation of the Confederacy and 
the recent condition of the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State; while in the second, on The 
Treaty of Washington, which occupies the 
greater part of the volume, he shows how great 
has been the influence of that treaty in defining 
the position of belligerents, with special refer- 
ence to the Boer war. The address on A 
National Change of Heart will come in oppor- 
tunely in view of recent mutual expressions of 


Following is a list of books received at this office 
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sympathy passed between this country and 
Great Britain. An Undeveloped Function is a 
plea for the examination of party political plat- 
forms on historical as weil as on moral and 
economical lines; and A Plea for Military His- 
tory very rightly points out that those who un- 
dertake to deal with military questions should 
have professional and scientific knowledge of 
the subject, as well as literary ability. The 
whole series is a valuable addition to the ma- 
terials for historical discussion. 
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In the Century there are over fifty pages 
given to the recent volcanic disaster, and a dis- 
cussion of volcanoes and earthquakes. The 
Last Days of St. Pierre are told in a letter 
written by the Vicar General of the Island in 
the form of a journal to the absent Bishop of 
the Diocese, and extracts from Les Colonies, 
the leading newspaper in St. Pierre, the week 
immediately preceding the disaster. The Mar- 
tinique affair is told under the heading The 
Catastrophe in St. Vincent, being the narra- 
tives of two eye-witnesses, with other notes. 
Besides these two accounts, there is an extract 
from Pliny the Younger’s description of the 
eruption of Vesuvius and the death of Pliny 
the Elder. Taken together these three papers 
make a round reading on the greatest volcanic 
disasters .of history. The general theme of 
volcanic and seismic disturbance is discussed 
in a paper by the professor of geology in Colum- 
bia University. A leading article in the mag- 
azine is The New New York, by Randall Black- 
shaw, in which some account is given of what 
has been done and what is being done to make 
New York a great city. The article speaks of 
the building of piers, the development of tran- 
sit systems, the erection of enormous houses 
for commercial and civic uses, the helps to- 
wards the beautification of the city in an archi- 
tectural and horticultural way. Some concep- 
tion of all this may be gained in the following 
paragraphs: 

To-day a new New York is coming to birth which 
bids fair to vie, if not in historic interest, at least in 
magnificence and beauty, with even so splendid a 
capital as that of France. The fair new city lies in 
the embrace of the old one like the new moon in the 
old moon’s arms, throwing into high relief the harsh 
parental outlines. One might almost fancy that the 
town had been bombarded by a hostile fleet, such 
rents and gashes appear everywhere in the solid 
masonry, ranging from the width of a single building 
to that of a whole block front, nay, even to a suc- 
cession of blocks, as where the new East River 
bridge has made foot-room for itself on the Man- 
hattan shore. The very spine of the island has been 
split by dynamite in preparing the way for rapid 
transit; and where excavations are being made 
in preparation for certain new buildings, it looks 
as if lyddite shells had exploded, ripping up tons 
upon tons of bed-rock and gravel. 


There are two poems of more than usual in- 
terest in these pages. One is a long poem 


from the pen of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, entit- 


led In the Far East. In the other Br’er Rab- 
bit speaks once more, through Joel Chandler 
Harris, A Wishing Song. The fiction includes 
a short story by Lillie Hamilton French, an- 
other by Edna Kenton, well illustrated, one of 
Dr. Weir Mitchell’s Little Stories, a Japanese 
tale, The Biography of a Prairie Girl, and the 
continuation of The Confessions of a Wife. 
There is an interesting appreciation of P. T. 
Barnum, showman and humorist. 

——tThe opening number of Harper’s, astory 
entitled A Revelation in Arcadia, is richly 
illustrated with half-tone drawings in color. It 
is needless to say that it is a love story. Edith 
Wharton has another contribution to short 
story literature under the heading, The Reck- 
oning. It is also a love story. Mary E. Wil- 
kins has written a story of the old days under 
the old-time name of Eglantina, and A. I. Kel- 
ler has drawn for it some old-timely pictures. 
It is a delightful story, quaint and Wilkins-like. 
More illustrations in color from wash drawings 
by Alice Barber Stevens mark a child story by 
Ray Rolfe Gilson. Then Richard Le Gallienne 
has once again written of Perdita, of Perdita’s 
Lovers, to be exact, and Elizabeth Shippen 
Green has drawn vignettes in black and blue 
to make the appearance of the page as dainty 
asis the story. Perdita never flags in interest. 
Music students will find interest in the article 
of Henry W. Oldys, of the biological survey, 
on the Parallel Growth of Bird and Human 
Music, while etymologists will be delighted with 
The Lineage of the Classics, illustrated from 
manuscripts in the British Museum. In a dis- 
cussion of Radio-Activity Prof. Robert Ken- 
nedy Duncan of Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege, has this to say about the cathode rays: 

The light of an arc-lamp is a property of con- 
dition; suppose you found, deep in the earth, a sub- 
stance blazing forever with a light as great, that 
would be a natural intrinsic property—and a very 
curious one—radio-activity. So with the cathode 
and x-rays. They arise from a Crookes tube, a 
mechanism which is the complicated result of cen- 
turies of thought; they are a property of condition. 
The Becquerel rays from radium, on the contrary, 
arise from a substance dug out of the ground which 
emits them, apparently, forever and forever, as it 
has emitted them through the countless centuries 
of the past, without any extrinsic influence. It is 
their natural intrinsic property—a new property of 
matter—radio-activity. 

The cathode rays are streams of material pare 
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ticles. These particles are projected from radium 
with a velocity anywhere from sixty millions to 
ninety millions of miles per second. They fly out 
laden with electricity, and hence naturally enough 
discharge an electroscope. They are so small 
that the atoms of the chemist are giants in com- 
parison. Since these particles flying off from ra- 
dium are decomposed atoms, their properties are not 
the properties of iron, or gold, or copper, but the 
properties of matter in general. These particles, or 
corpuscles, as they are called, appear to be the 
primary atoms of some parent form of matter out 
of which the elements, as we know them, have been 
evolved. It is interesting, in this connection, to 
recall the words of Huxley, written long ago, before 
Becquerel rays had entered into the dreams of the 
wildest speculator. ‘‘It seems safe to assume,”’ he 
wrote, “that the hypothesis of the evolution of the 
elements from a primitive form of matter will in the 
future play no less a part in the history of science 
than the atomic hypothesis, which, to begin with, 
had no greater, if as great, an empirical founda- 
tion.”” These words were written with the pre- 
science of a master. 

——In the August World’s Work is a sympo- 
sium entitled The People at Play. The papers 
arecontributed by Walter H. Page, Julian Ralph, 
Lindsay Dennison, Charles F. Holder, E. T. W. 
Chambers, Arthur Goodrich, and others, and 
cover the entire field of summer recreation and 
sport, and the playgrounds of the whole coun- 
try, from Northeastern Canada to Lower Cali- 
fornia, from the South-Atlantic seaboard to the 
salmon fishing district of the Columbia river. 
This department which occupies over fifty 
pages will give a good idea of the summer play 
of the American people. Ray Stannard Baker, 
who seems to have a penchant for investigat- 
ing things, has contributed an account of How 
Labor is Organized, timely knowledge in view 
of the present strike. The reconstruction of 
West Point is continued in the paper by Fred- 
erick Palmer, being of a nature similar to the 
articles on West Point given in last month’s 
magazine. The paper is entitled West Point 
After a Century. In an article on rapid rail- 
roading, Russel Doubleday, in his introduc- 
tion to New York to Chicago—z2o Hours, says: 

Little that American railroads achieve surprises 
the public. Progress is taken as a matter of course. 
A few years ago it was asserted seriously that greater 
sustained speed than forty miles an hour could not be 
attained. Since then the conditions which fifteen 
years ago made higher speed impossible have been 
ang, changed: steel rails, heavier and stronger, 

ave been substituted for iron; roadbeds have been 
leveled and ballasted until they are solid and smooth; 
crooked lines have been straightened; locomotives 
have been improved until their speed seems un- 
limited; track tanks have been installed so that 
water can be supplied while the engines are travel- 
ing at full speed; block signals have been introduced 
that prevent a train from entering any given section 
of railroad until the track is clear, and show the 
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condition of the succeeding section so that there 
need be no diminution of speed; heavy cars have 
been built, sumptuously furnished and so nicely 
adjusted on their springs that the passengers may 
rest comfortably while traveling alli. These are 
a few of the many improvements that make the 
twenty-hour train mechanically and commercially 
possible. And the employees, the engine runners, 
the dispatchers, the signal men have all progressed 
with the roads. 

——-Frank Leslie’s for August has more than 
its share of the good things of the current peri- 
odicals, being quite filled withinteresting stories 
and valuable papers by well known writers. 
This magazine is one of the best of the mid- 
summer numbers. C. E. Borchgrevink, the 
greatest authority, probably, on Antarctic ex- 
ploration, has contributed a paper on The Birds 
of Farthest South, being a study of the Ant- 
arctic penguins. Mr. Borchgrevink’s discover- 
ies are charmingly told and the paper is illus- 
trated with many close-range photographs of 
penguins, singly and in group. The author’s 
habit of close observation is well illustrated in 
the following paragraph: 

A remarkable feature in the life and habits of 
penguins is that they not only build their nests at the 
water’s edge for about twenty feet up the elevation 
at Cape Adair, where they had their main colony, 
but I found their nests even a thousand feet up on 
the top of the Cape. Now this indicates that these 
remarkable birds must be able to stow away food 
for a considerable time, as it necessarily takes this 
bird, which cannot fly, a very long time to climb 
up a thousand feet on the steep rocks, and they must 
go to sea to get their supply of food for themselves 
and for their young. 

The fiction in this Frank Leslie’s is particu- 
larly noticeable, having been contributed by 
well known writers. A love story, entitled A 
Double Misfit, bears the name of Edward Fred- 
eric Benson; A. T. Quiller Couch, better knownin 
America as ‘‘Q,”’ hasa humorous sketch entitled 
The Hotwell’s Duel; Harriet Prescott Spofford 
has written a love tale in dialect—well done 
character sketching it is—and Onoto Watana 
has a dainty Japanese tale of an Anglo-Japa- 
nese affair of the heart, illustrated by the Jap- 
anese artist, Yeto. 

——Lippincott’s, which is entirely fiction 
and poems this issue, presents a novelette by 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell as its leading number. Dr. 
Mitchell’s tale is one of the West of 1871, and 
the scene of the story centers about a town in 
Arkansas, New Samaria, from which the story 
takes its title. Cyrus Townsend Brady has a 
tale of a Civil War conflict, which he has well 
named The Final Propositions. Marie Van 
Vorst, the author of Philip Longstreth, has 
written an Italian sketch, Angelo of the Per- 
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A Girl in the Rockies is a well-told 


fection. 
tale from Caroline Lockhart, while Elliot Flower, 
the author of Policeman Flynn, has a comi- 
cal tale of Silas Singer sick, and a vapor bath. 

——The Atlantic has given the place of honor 
this month to Norman Duncan, and—the 
usual accompaniment of Norman Duncan’s 


name—a sea tale of the fishing banks. Mr. 
Duncan’s work in this field, which he seems to 
cover alone, is always acceptable. Jack Lon- 
don has a story, not so adventuresome as usual, 
but quite as fanciful, and with a sad ending. 
The continuation of Our Lady of the Beeches 
and a few short sketches and stories complete 
the fiction, which, however, is not the most 
striking side of this magazine. 

There are a number of literary estimates and 


essays on belles lettres, among the latter being: 


The Revival of Poétic Drama from the pen of 
Edmund Gosse, which article is mainly some 
account of the successful work of Stephen Phil- 
lips. W. B. P. has a critical paper on the po- 
etry of Edward Rowland Sill, who, he claims 
will one hundred years hence, be recognized as 
one of the truest poets of this period. A study 
of Bret Harte’s literary style and rhetorical 
methods has been made by H. C. Merwin and 
is set forth with clearness and precision. An- 
other essay of kindred nature is that upon the 
short story, under the heading The Philosophy 
of the Short Story, by B. P., probably the edi- 
tor. Thereisa wealthof miscellany, which, taken 
with the fiction and the literary essays, make 
this magazine round indeed. The Moonshiners 
at Home is familiarly treated by Leonidas Hub- 
bard, Jr., while My Cookery Books, by Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennel, is neither bibulous nor 
culinary, being, in large part, bibliographical. 
The African Pygmies is a life-study made by 
Samuel Phillips Verner, who has more than a 
speaking acquaintance with the people of 
whom he writes. The Browning Tonic, and 
French Memoirs in English, are mostly remi- 
niscent. 

Any one who wishes to read a story full of 
human interest, of pathos and humor and piety, 
need only to turn to the story of Solomon John 
and Billy Wigg in McClure’s. This story, en- 
titled Such as Walk in Darkness, and written 
by Samuel Hopkins Adams, yes, and, let us add, 
illustrated by W. D. Stevens, for the illus- 
trations are worth it, is one of the best stories 
ever published in a magazine whose stories 
have gained it a name. In illustrating a long 
story by Stewart Edward White, Orson Lowell 
has drawn some fascinating pictures. They 
are really pen and ink vignettes, well conceived 
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and daintily executed with a charm, an uncon- 
ventionality and a freedom that is only too sel- 
dom seen. Three stories, one by F. Hopkinson 
Smith, and another a fairy tale, complete, with 
another instalment of The Two Vanrevels, the 
fiction of the number. Santos-Dumont again 
occupies a prominent place in the magazine, 
having himself written an account of how he 
became an aéronaut. It is an interesting ac- 
count, although not a complete one, as the arti- 
cle is not concluded. 

Some of the literature of the Mont Pelée dis- 
aster is at hand, McClure’s giving an account of 
Mont Pelée in its Might, being the narration of 
Prof. Angelo Heilprin, from data gathered at 
the volcano itself, and being illustrated with 
pictures drawn by George Varian, who accom- 
panied the expedition. 

——JIn Pearson’s thereis a character study of 
Lord Rosebery which comes from T. P. O’Con- 
nor, the M. P. journalist of London. The arti- 
cle is valuable as giving an insight into parlia- 
mentary life and training. It is accompanied 
by photos of Lord Rosebery and his many 
handsome estates. In common with many of 
the periodicals, there is an article on corona- 
tions of former years, showing also photos of 
old paintings. An interesting subject is that 
dealt with in the article on Harnessing Lake 
Superior. The short stories include a detective 
tale with the suggestive title, Finger Tips, a 
title however well suited to the little story; 
Paula’s Piano, and A Little White Soul, the 
last named being illustrated by R. F. Outcault. 

——lIt seems to be poetry month with the Cri- 
terion, and the poetry ranges from the comic 
to the serious, from Lazy Majesty to Worship. 
This includes, among others, a long poem writ- 
ten after watching the play Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush, and Longfellow’s Flower, an ap- 
preciation in verse of the Heliotrope, by Minna 
Irving. More prosy is Waldon Fawcett’s ac- 
count of The President as a Traveler, and Mu- 
rat Halsted’s paper on Familiar Views of Royal 
Personages. Gen. James Grant Wilson contin- 
ues his Recollections of Distinguished Ameri- 
cans, the present paper being on the poet Long- 
fellow. Charles H. Meltzer writes the eighth 
paper on One Century of Acting, and tells of 
Edwin Booth and Henry Irving. Of a remi- 
niscent flavor also is Rupert Hughes’ account 
of The Love Affairs of Great Musicians. Of a 
less distinguished nature, although quite read- 
able, is‘a woman’s views of Women’s Clubs 
Abroad. 

——The National is another of the maga- 
zines whose pages shelter a coronation article, 
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the subject being London in the Coronation 
Period. Poultney Bigelow has done this, and 
done it refreshingly. There is an article on 
watch-making that cannot fail to please those 
of an inquiring turn of mind or who like to 
see the inside views of a great industry; it is 
entitled Where the Waltham Watch is Made. 
Mormonism Not a Menace presents the other 
side of a story with one side of which the public 
is more than familiar. It is a presentment 
by a member of the Mormon church of the 
Mormon’s claims to the justice of the American 
people. There are many short stories in: The 
National and an interspersing of poems and 
sketches that makes the number readable and 
interesting. 

——A pretty piece of writing and timely 
is that of Martha McCulloch Williams in 
Everybody’s. It is an account of field life 
and harvesting, of the sowing, the planting, 
and the growing, and it is redolent with the 
smell of the fresh, damp earth, invigorating 
and refreshing. The illustrations are likewise 
a joy to the eye and the senses. Of a some- 
what kindred nature, although lacking in the 
lyrical qualities that mark the former article, 
is Holman F. Day’s account of the work of a 
‘“‘Down Easter’? farmer. The latter, how- 
ever, is apt and well-written. Of an out-of- 
door sort also is a remarkable article by A. R. 
Dugmore on the Sheep Dog Trials at Trout- 


beck. Students of animal instinct and animal 
psychology will find here much food for 
thought. 


The fiction includes.a story by Justus Miles 
Forman, a love story, as usual,—one would 
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think it was still June from the number of 
love stories in the magazines. But if they are 
all as good as is this story of The Honorable 
Betty, even the crustiest old bachelor need not 
complain. There is also a love story, in fact, 
two love stories in Juliet Wilbor Tompkins’ 
Save in His Own Country, the stories of a 
happy and an unhappy love. Penrhyn Stan- 
laws has illustrated the story and has 
put rather more character than usual in his 
figures. A close observance is not needed 
to see the distinction the artist draws between 
Pinky and Isabel. It remains to be said, how- 
ever, that A Deal in Wheat, by Frank Norris, 
is not a love story. Per contra, it deals in 
shorts, sales, bull and bear, and other familiar 
terms of the wheat pit. 

——In Country Life in America there is an 
article that there has been a crying need for for 
some time. Itisentitled The Automobile, and is 
intended to cover a general discussion of that 
subject for those who know nothing of it. The 
various types of machine are taken up and 
described, the differences in their modes of 
locomotion pointed out and the general adapta- 
tion of particular kinds to special uses is en- 
tered upon. To that great army who knows 
nothing about the automobile except that it is 
a vehicle which moves through the streets 
very swiftly, without horses; that it costs a 
comparatively large sum, and that it is pro- 
pelled by gasoline, steam, or electricity, this 
article will be a mine of information. 

The magazine is quite filled with interesting 
matter, beautifully illustrated. 
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*Guerilla Warfare on the Indian Frontier .Chambers’s 


Last Day of St. Piesee, The. ......0ese00 Century 
SLord Howe's Victory... oc eses cis Blackwood’s 
I 5 coin vain! o's oeaisineoin Fortnightly R. 
Mont Pelée in its Might....:............ McClure’s 
Moros in Peace and War........0.s.0s00% Munsey’s 


*Most Famous Street in the Empire. ...Good Words 
SINGS 2a lass eidus aback ca ainle wear ew Pearson’s 


Origin of the American Polygamy.......... Arena 
of er re Contemp. R. 
*Situation in Turkey............ Fortnightly R. 
TW catmmster ABDC... . 2. ce ccccesesves Cornhill 
West Point After a Century........ World’s Work 


ministration of Local Justice in Transvaal 
Pe EE ree Rey rm ny Pee! Fortnightly R. 


Religious and Philosophical 


Why I Oppose Our Philippine Polic 
*Adr Ph 


Completion of Humanity, The.............. Mind 
Conception of Unity, The.............++: Mind 
Count Tolstoi and the New Quakerism...... Arena 
WEENIE 6c cccsetoes se paskan Contemp. R. 
OR CD go os ccsteneccdecsseses Mind 
er re Donahoe’s 
Some New Thought Teachings.:............ Mind 
*What About Natural Selection?....Contemp. R. 
WN FPO WO WUE oc boy ser saccsenseavus Mind 
Scientific and Industrial 
*“‘America Nebula” in Cygnus........ Knowledge 


Building of a Spider’s Web, The....Country Life 
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*Chart of Human Hair-Streams...... Knowledge 
*Concerning Celestial Photography. . . . Blackwood’s 
PIES. FURR oo aS ie Ses ios cc e¥sne Knowledge 
Earthquakes and Volcanoes.............. Century 
*Four Legs and Their Uses.......... Knowledge 
Harnessing Lake Superior.............. Pearson’s 
Mountaineering as a Profession.......... Outing 
Mountain Home for Consumptives, A....Munsey’s 
New Photography, The................ Munsey’s 
New York to Chicago—z2o hours .... World’s Work 
Primeval North American, The.......... Harper’s 


*Problems of Flight, The..,,....... 
*Pure Air as a Health Preserver... 
Radio-Activity... . o* 
*Some Habits of Fishes................ Cornhill 
Water Garden and Mosquito Problem. .Country Life 
Where the Waltham Watch is Made.... National 


Sociological and Economic 


American Forest Preserve, An. ...... World’s Work 
*American Shipping Trust, The...... Contemp. R. 
*Day in Life of Workhouse Child... .Leisure ane 
How Labor is Organized.......... World’s Work 


*How to Ruin a Free Trade Nation. . Fortnightly R. 
Nature and Field of Trust Companies. World’s Work 


i OR ee ee Cornhill 
is. kes A err ae World’s Work 
*Pioneer Farming in South Africa...... Chambers’s 
Plea for the Whipping Post, A.......... Munsey’s 
Problem of Life in New York............ Munsey’s 
*Shipping Combine, The............ Blackwood’s 
*Tramp House Extraordinary, A....Leisure Hour 


Will Our Commercial Expansion Continue? 
World’s Work 


Women’s Club Houses Abroad.......... Criterion 
Travel, Sport and Out-of-Doors 
Across the Canadian Border........ World’s Work 
rer rere ree Outing 
Beginner and His Automobile, The........ Outing 
Birds of the Farthest South........ Frank Leslie’s 
Be I, SOR os os 5505000 ees doemne Era 
| Ee rere Everybody’s 
Caribou of British Columbia.............. Outing 
Commonwealth of Resorts, A...... World’s Work 
Country Life in England................ Munsey’s 
MR io 6a Renee cass ans os sake Atlantic 
~ 2. 2 Sere Blackwood’s 
Fishing in Wisconsin Lakes........ World’s Work 
Great Horned Salmon of Penobscot...... Outing 
SE Sica sector secs sec Country Life 
Kingfisher’s Kindergarten.......... Country Life 
Land of Golden Sands, The.............. Munsey’s 
LOUOPEEN. TR EIGN, 6 5 oc ine ccesccccs Donahoe’s 
London in the Coronation Period ...... National 
Matter of Mascalonge, A..............+- Outing 
PME RNR alk ols chew sw dwekwtinese% Donahoe’s 
Mystery. of the Galenoe ........6..000 00.010 e000 Outing 
On the Shore of Bay Chaleur................ Era 
sn eae i. Outing 


Picturesque Islands Off Pacific Slope. . World’s Work 
Pleasure Ground of Cloistered Pontiff. .Donahoe’s 
Polo, Ancient and Modern.......... Country Life 


Sheep-Dog Trials at Troutbeck ...... Everybody’s 
Small Boat and Its Sailing, The.......... Outing 
eS ee Country Life 
IN a 6 ain aniranes os cinhh ean Save OS Outing 
Suspicious Characters of the Wood........ Outing 
BE ae Serer .... Outing 
Tramp in the White Mts., A........ World’s Work 
The Peale at PAA... 00006 00s0c02 World’s Work 
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Over the Wine and Walnuts’ 








NICOLAS |. AND LISZT. 

At a féte given in Liszt’s honor beforet he 
Russian éourt, Nicolas I. requested the emi- 
nent artist to playsomething. The latter at once 
sat down before the piano and began to play. 
While he was playing he accidentally caught 
sight of the Tsar, who was not listening to the 
music, but talking to a general. Liszt con- 
tinued to play and Nicolas continued to talk. 
Then Liszt stopped abruptly. All those 
present stared at each other in confusion while 
the Emperor went up to Liszt, asking what 
had happened. 

‘*When the Emperor talks,’’ answered Liszt, 
“everybody else must be silent.”’ 

‘But when Liszt plays the Emperor must 
be silent,’’ answered Nicolas, and began to 
listen attentively. 

IN THE INTEREST OF SCIENCE. 

When one’s friend is a scientist and given to 
experiments a little caution may not be out of 
place before consenting to do him a favor. 
That, however, did not occur to a certain well- 
known public man whose experience is related 
in an Australian paper. He went to the labora- 
tory of an old schoolmate, a Melbourne pro- 
fessor of chemistry, to make a friendly call. 

The professor was studying a dark brown 
substance spread out on a sheet of paper. 

“I say,” he cried, when greetings had been 
exchanged, ‘‘would you kindly let me place a 
bit of this on your tongue? My taste has be- 
come vitiated by trying all sorts of things.” 

‘‘Certainly,’’ responded the accommodating 
friend, and he promptly opened his mouth. 

The professor took up some of the sub- 
stance under analysis and put it on his friend’s 
tongue. The man worked it around in his 
mouth for fully a minute, tasting it much as 
he might have tasted a choice confection. 

‘‘Note any effect?” asked the professor. 

‘No, none.”’ 

‘It doesn’t paralyze or prick your tongue?” 

‘“‘Not that I can detect.” 

“T thought not. There are no alkaloids in 
it, then. How does it taste?” 

‘*Bitter as gall.” 

“Hem—m—m! All right.” 

By this time the visitor’s curiosity was 


*Compiled from Short Stories, 


aroused. ‘‘But what is it, anyhow?” he in- 
quired. 

“I don’t know. That’s what I’m trying to 
find out. Some one has been poisoning horses 


with it.” 





SENATOR HOAR’S CHANGED LETTER. 

Medical men at the Academy of Medicine 
are repeating with unction a story attributed 
“to Senator Hoar and told at the expense of a 
close friend of his and some hospital doctors 
at Washington. 

The story goes that the friend was stricken 
ill, suddenly, a few days since, and rushed off 
to a private hospital. The case was hurriedly 
diagnosed as acute appendicitis, and Senator 
Hoar was notified that an operation would in 
all probability be performed at once. The 
Senator immediately prepared to send a note 
of condolence and encouragement to the pa- 
tient, when a second message arrived inform- 
ing him that the original diagnosis was in- 
correct, and that the case was merely one of 
acute indigestion. The Senator changed his 
mind about the letter of condolence, and, in- 
stead, sent the following: 

“‘T notice that the trouble resulted from the 
table of contents and not from the appendix.” 
SAVED THE MAN WITH THE RED HAIR. 

It requires great coolness and experience to 
steer a course down the rapids of Sault Ste. 
Marie, and a short time before our arrival two 
Americans had ventured to descend them with- 
out boatmen, and were consequently upset. 
As the story is told, one of them owed his sal- 
vation to a singular incident. As the acci- 
dent took place immediately opposite the 
town, many of the inhabitants were attracted 
to the bank of the river to watch the struggles 
of the unfortunate men, thinking that any at- 
tempt at a rescue would be hopeless. Sud- 
denly, however, a person appeared rushing 
toward the group, frantic with excitement. 

‘*Save the man with the red hair!”’ he vehe- 
mently shouted; and the exertions which were 
made in consequence of his earnest appeals 
proved successful, and the red-haired indi- 
vidual, in an exhausted condition, was safely 
landed. 

‘“‘He owes me eighteen dollars,” said his 
rescuer, drawing a long breath, and looking 
approvingly on his assistants, 
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Sayings 


of the Children 








Tommy: had been quiet for fully five minutes. 
He seemed to be engaged with some deep problem. 

“Papa,” he said. 

‘*Well?”’ 

“Do unto others as you would have others do 
unto you—that’s the golden rule, isn’t it, papa?” 

‘*Yes, my son.”’ 

“And it’s quite right to follow the golden rule, 
isn’t it, papa?” 

‘“Yes, indeed.” 

Tommy rose, went to. the cupboard, and re- 
turned with a knife and a large apple pie. The 
latter he placed before his astonished sire with great 
solemnity. 

“Eat it, papa!” he said. 


——Tailor (to mother who is buying a suit for 


her boy): “Do you want the shoulders padded?” 

Little Boy: ‘‘No, mamma; tell him to pad the 
knickerbockers.”’ 

——Little Gertrude: ‘‘I’m going to be a spinster 
like you, Aunt Gertrude.”’ 

Aunt Gertrude: ‘‘ Why do you want to be a spin- 
ster, dearie?’”’ 

Little Gertrude: ‘‘’Cause, Aunt Gertrude, a spin- 
ster doesn’t have to try to look pretty—an’ she can 
comb her hair any old way.” 

——Auntie: How many commandments are 
there? 

Bessie: Ten. 

Auntie: And if you break one of them, what then? 

Bessie: Then there'd be nine. 

——‘Is that your mamma, little boy?’ asked 
the lady in the hotel parlor. 

‘*She used to be mine,” gravely replied the little 
fellow, ‘‘but now I’ve got twin sisters, so she’s only 
one-third mine.” 

——tThe little daughter of the house watched 
the minister who was making a visit very closely, 
and finally sat down beside him and began to draw 
on her slate. 

““What are you doing?”’ asked the clergyman. 

“I’m making your picture,’’ said the child. 

The minister sat very still and the child worked 
away very earnestly. Then she stopped and com- 
pared her work with the original and shook her 
head. 

“T don’t like it much,” she said. ‘ ’Tain’t a 
great deal like you. I guess I'll put a tail to it and 
call it a dog.” 

——A five-year-old boy who had for several 
months been a regular attendant at Sunday School 
had many questions to ask of his mother as the re- 
cent circus parade passed. When the wagon con- 
taining the rhinoceros came along the beast opened 
its mouth and he observed: 

“Mamma, did God make that?” 

“Yes, dear,’’ was the reply. 

“Well, I ain’t going to Sunday School any more. 

——‘“‘Willie,”’ said the stern parent, ‘‘go over 
and sit in that chair,” 

“Yes, sir,’”’ 


“Now, keep still. I’ve put up with your noise 
just as long as I intend to.” 

“Can’t I talk.” 

“No, you can’t talk.” 

“But, papa, I——”’ 

‘Keep still!” 

There was silence for about two minutes during 
which time the stern parent became interested in 
his paper. 

‘There was a runaway out here to-day, papa.” 

Still silence. 

“Tommy Johnson was run over.” 

“Eh? What’s that?’ inquired the stern parent 
looking up from his paper. ‘‘Somebody run over?” 

“Yes; a butcher's cart ran right over Tommy 
Johnson's toes, an’ you oughter heard him yell. 
The horse ran away, you know, an’——”’ 

“Break anything?” 

““No; driver came out of a house an’ caught it 
‘fore it had gone more’n across the street.”’ 

“Well, it wasn’t much of a—— _ Look here, I 
told you to keep still. I don’t want to be bothered.” 

“I don’t see why I can’t talk just a little.” 

“Well, you can’t.” 

Again silence for about two minutes. 

“You know those boys that have been breaking 
windows round here, papa?”’ 

No answer. 

“Mr. Brown caught one of them to-day.” 

Still no answer. 

“Oh, you oughter have seen the way he licked 
him.”’ 

The stern parent’s head came over the top of his 
paper again. 

**What’s that?’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Caught one of 
the boys and trounced him, did he? He ought to 
have used a whip. Whose boy was it?” 

“T don’t know his name. He lives about five 
doors away from here. He’s the one who had a 
fight with me, you know.” 

“Oho! That one? I wish I’d caught him.” 

“T wish you had. He threw mud all over my 
clothes once, an’ he’s fighting most of the time. 
He always carries a club or a stick of some sort; 
but maybe you could lick him, anyway.” 

“Oh, you think I could, do you? See here, young 
man, I told you, to keep still.” 

‘*How can I when you keep talkin’?”’ 

“That'll do. Not another word.” 

Silence for perhaps three minutes. 

‘Stood top of the class in spelling to-day.” 

No reply. 

“Teacher kept me-after school, though.”’ 

Again no reply. 

“Tried to whip me with a ruler.” 

“What! Teacher tried to inflict corporal pun 
ishment on you? That settles that. I know one 
teacher who’ll be looking for a job or I'll know the 
reason why. What had you been doing? Come 
over here and tell me about it.” 

And thus the attempt of a stern parent to discipline 
a boy of just ordinary cleverness ended as such at- 
tempts almost invariably do,—Pittsburgh Bulletin, 
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Wit and Humor of the Press 








The Dad—I trust you haven’t contracted 
debts at college, my son. The Son—They 
are scarcely contracted, father. 

——Visitor—Lady Evelyn tells me, Dan’l, 
that you have had four wives. Dan’l (proudly) 
"Ess, zur, I ’ave—an’ what’s more, two of ’em 
was good ’uns! 

——Helen—Young Softleigh proposed to 
me last night. He ought to have known be- 
forehand that I should refuse him. Mattie— 
I’m sure he did, dear. 

——Casey—Don’tsay, ‘‘Iain’t done nothin’.”’ 
Cassidy—Phwy not? Casey—Bekase that’s 
not good English. Cassidy—Thrue for ye. 
Nayther am I. 

——Diggs—Say, I thought you always 
claimed to be a man of intelligence? Biggs— 
You have said it. Diggs—Then how do you 
explain the fact that you were called to 
serve on a jury last week? 

——‘‘These fashions,’’ said the Billville 
matron, ‘“‘air mighty hard to foller!”” ‘‘Why, 
what’s the trouble now?” “‘ Jane’s got a new 
muslin an’ a flowered caliker, an’ to save me 
I don’t know which one she orter wear to the 
hangin’!”’ 

——Mrs. Hicksy (who is entertaining her 
little son’s playmate, aged five, to dinner)— 
Willie, can you cut your own meat? Willie 
(who is struggling with a piece on his plate)— 
Yes, thank you (with a desperate saw at the 
beef) I’ve cut quite as tough meat as this at 
home. 

——‘‘Wasn’t that an-odd thing for the 
minister to say just as we were leaving?” 
asked the Chicago bridegroom of his bride. 
“T don’t think I noticed what he said,” 
replied the bride, ‘‘what was it?” ‘He 
invited us to come again.”’ ‘‘Oh, that was 
just ordinary politeness. He always does my 
marrying.” 

——Foote Lighte—Is the manager up-to- 
date. Sue Brette—Sure; he’s just introduced 
a game of ping-pong in the balcony scene in 
Romeo and Juliet. 

——The Music Teacher—Johnny is im- 
proving daily in his violin playing. Johnny’s 
Mother (gratified)—Is that so? We didn’t 
know whether he was improving or we were 
iust getting more used to it. 


——‘Is your husband a bibliomaniac?”’ 
asked Mrs. Oldcastle, as she was being per- 
mitted to view the treasures in the library of 
the new neighbors. ‘‘ Mercy sakes, no,” re- 
plied Mrs. Packenham, “he never bibbles a bit. 
Oh, of course, I don’t say that he wouldn’t 
take a little at his mealsif the rest were doin’ 
it, but that’s as far as he ever goes in them 
kind of things.”’ 

——She—When I married you I had no 
idea you would stay away from home so much. 
He—Well, neither had I. 


——An Error of Judgment—‘‘ What caused 
Puffleigh’s failure?’’ ‘‘He was a victim of 
overconfidence.”’ ‘‘In——” ‘“ Himself.” 


——Smith—I don’t like to make any com- 
plaint to a neighbor, Mr. Jones, but your dog 
kept up a terrible barking all night. Jones— 
Oh, that’s all right; he’s used to it—won’t 
hurt him. Kind of you to mention it, however. 


——‘‘ How can you tell real cut glass from 
the imitation?’”’ asked Mrs. Gaswell. ‘‘ You 
can’t always,’’ said Mr. Gaswell, ‘“‘but when 
anybody offers you a piece of real cut glass 
for fifteen cents, don’t buy it.” 


——‘‘You say you are making garden 
simply for amusement?” ‘Yes,’ answered 
the patient man. ‘‘ But there isn’t any amuse- 
ment in spading and stooping for hours.” 
‘““Yes, there is. It amuses my wife and 
children immensely.”’ 


——Bobbie— You know them preserves out 
in th’ pantry wot you told me not to eat? 
Mother—Yes. Bobbie—You know you said 
they’d make me sick if I et ’em, didn’t you? 
Mother—Yes. Bobbie—Well, they didn’t. 

——He—Mrs. Wise seems to understand 
how to manage her husband pretty well. 
She—Yes. She lets him have her own way 
in everything. 

——First Citizen—I see that afew more mil- 
lionaires have endowed colleges. Second Citi- 
zen—Well, if it keeps up I don’t see why we 
can’t all get jobs as professors. 

——Girl with the Clara Morris Eyes—If 
you're suffering from ennui come with me tothe 
meeting of the Browning Club. Girl with the 
Viola Allen Voice—I’d rather have the ennui. 
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Open “# ff 27 Questions: 


Talks #” With *# 


Correspondents 








Correspondents are invited to make use of this 
page on all questions, which will be answered as 
far as we may be able. Answers and comments 
will be gladly received. A number of questions 
and answers are unavoidably held over till next 
month. 


870.—Can you quote in full and give name of 
author of a poem called Out of my Hand, beginning 
“One by one, one by one, in the tender light of the 
April sun.” 
Each verse closes with— 
**Out of my hand, out of my hand.” 
—Isabel A. Levy, Columbus, Ga. 
871. Can anyone kindly furnish me the words 
of a humorous dialect poem entitled ‘‘He’d Kinder 
Like to Know? It begins ‘‘ When a feller’s specu- 
latin’,’’ and closes—— 
- ** * *® hewonders, Doesshe ever think of him? 
An’ is she dreamin’ on him now? 
But the firelight flickers so 
That it makes him sorter doubtful, 
An’ he’d kinder like to know.” 
—Alice W. Benham. 





872. Will you kindly tell me if ‘The boy stood 
on the burning deck, whence all but him had fled,”’ 
is good English. Should it not be, instead, ‘‘ Whence 
all but he had fled?” This seems to me to be 
better grammar.—Mrs. R. Macy, Mayaguez, P. R. 

[This is a mooted question. The word “he” 
would be used if the grammarian inclined to 
the view that the use of the pronoun was sub- 
jective, consequently taking a form in agree- 
ment with the subject of the phrase. But if 
the stand was taken that the pronoun was 
objective then the word “him” would be 
used. This last is the usual and seemingly 


the most popular usage.] 





{In answer to the communication from A 
Reader of Current Literature, under date of 
June 20th, the editor would say that the 
people mentioned are perfectly reputable, 
although unknown to us. As to the question 
of a publisher, a young author can have his 
manuscript considered by addressing any 
well-known house.] 





873. ‘Will you please give me some information 
about the forbidden city of Lhasa in Thibet and 
Sven Hedin’s trip through Central Asia?—W. C. 
Claypole, Smithfield, Utah. 


[We cannot give such’ar account, as it is too 
long. You are referred to the book Through 


Asia, by Sven Hedin, published by Harper & 
Bros., New York, 1899. A magazine article 
on this subject can be found in The China Re- 
view for Oct., 1899, Vol. XXIV, No. 2. This 
magazine costs $1.25. A copy can be ordered 
fron Luzac & Co., No. 46 Great Russell street, 
London, England. The book is preferable.] 





874. Please tell me in Open Questions who is 
the Fair Maid of Brabant referred to in songs of 


_ the troubadours, and where can such reference be 


found.—Wm. G. Lightfoot, Canandaigua, N. Y. 





875. Can you give name and address of Secre- 
— of Stanford University ?—M. A. S., New York 

ity. 

[As this officer has probably been changed 
since the catalogue we have at hand, the last, 
was compiled, you had best address simply, 
The Secretary, Leland Stanford, Jr. Univer- 
sity, Palo Alta, Cal.] 





876. Will you kindly inform me at what hour 
on December 1, 1814, Jackson entered New Or- 
leans and at what ys he was joined by the wait- 
ing companies n that city, and down what streets 
they marched, and where they went into camp? 
Also can you tell me where I could get a good his- 
tory, or a minute description of the Battle of New 
Orleans ?’—Pearl Walker, Gibsland La. 

[The material you wish is to be found in an 
article by Stephen Crane in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, Vol. 65, pp. 405 to 411. This is prob- 
ably one of the best descriptions. Another is 
given by Charles Slack in his article on the 
battle in The United Service Magazine (Lon- 
don), Vol. 142 (N. S. V. 21), pp. 190-201. 
You may find some matter of interest in the 
New Orleans Historical Sketch Book, pub- 
lished by W. H. Coleman (probably in Phila- 
delphia) in 1885, if you can get a copy.] 





877. Can you tell me where I can find the selec- 
tion entitled O’Grady’s Goat? It is in Irish dialect. 
If it has never been in Current Literature and vou 
deem it of sufficient worth will you kindly publish 
it in Treasure Trove?—F H.. Altoona, Pa. 


[We do not know the poem in question. 
Perhaps some of our readers may.] 





878. Where does Stephen Phillips, the English 
oet, make his home?—Elizabeth Arvignon, St, 
ouis, Mo, 
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[At Woodthorpe Road, Ashford, Middlesex, 
England.] 





879. (1) Will you kindly name a good biography 
of David Teniers, the younger, costing not over 
three dollars. Please give the name of the pub- 
lisher. I should like a book that speaks particu- 
larly about his domestic life, his character and the 
characters of Anne Breughel and Isabella de Fren. 

(2) Has a good, short biography of Isabella de 
Fren ever been published? If so, when and by 
whom? 

(3) Mention a good, short book on the drama— 
its various forms and what it ought to be—some- 
thing detailed.—M. W. J., Redlands, Cal. 


[(1) Crowe’s Handbook of Painting, 1874, 
John Murray, London, has an account of 
Teniers. I do not know where his domestic 
life can be found, nor the price of the book, 
which can be ordered from Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, N. Y. (2) I can find none. (3) I 
know no such book. Much information is 
cortained in Studies of the Stage, by Brander 
Math2ws, Harper & Bros., N. Y., and in his 
various essays.] 





880. Will you kindly give me the address of 
some person or firm that purchases old books. I 
have one that was published in 1702 and would 
like to sell it—Mrs. T J. Hupp, Mankato, Minn. 

[Usually we do not give private addresses. 
However, you might communicate with Wm. 
E. Benjamin, No. 22 East 33d street, or Leg- 
gat Bros., No. 81 Chambers street; both this 
City.] 





881. (1) Please name some modern books on Dan- 
ton. . 

(2) Who are the publishers of a life of Ludwig 
II of Bavaria? 

(3) Who wrote the Gentle Life? 

(4) Where can a translation of Kraft-Ebbing’s 
works be got? 

(5) Who is Stefanowsky?—L. T. P., Seattle, 

ash. 


[(1) Life of Danton, by A. H. Beesely, 1899. 
Longmans, Green & Co., London; about 
$1.50. Danton, A Study, by Hilaire Belloc. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons., N. Y., $1.60. In Mac- 
milian’s Magazine for July, 1899, H.C. Mac- 
dowell reviews these books. (2) Dodd, Mead 
& Co., N. Y. By A. Gerard. $3.50.] 


882. (1) Who wrote The Martyrdom of an Em- 
press? (2) The name of a story and when published 
in which the moonshiners are the characters and 
an od parson warns them of the coming of the 
revenue officers by singing Lorena. It was called 
The Parson of ——-—, I think.—Mrs. Dan Morgan 
Smith, Ocala, Fla. 


[The Martyrdom of an Empress, anony- 
mous, 1899, Harper & Bros., N. Y., $1.50.] 


OPEN QUESTIONS 


883. Will you kindly publish the author of 
these lines in your columns? ‘I expect to pass 
through this world but once; any good thing, there- 
fore, that I can do, or any kindness that I can show 
to any fellow being let me do it now. let me not 
defer it or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way 
again.’”-—May C. Thompson, Los Angeles, Cal. 


884. Can I enlist your kind offices in my behalf 
to find a poem entitled Death of Col. Cross? The 
first stanza is, if my memory serves me rightly, 

O’er the Rio Grande, embattled stream, 

Why booms the minute gun? 
Why pales the crescent moon her beam? 
A warrior’s race is run. 

Col. Cross was among the first who fell during the 
Mexican War of 1846. I have never seen it since 
that time when it was published in a daily news- 
paper.—R. F. W. Bachman, New Orleans, La. 


885. (1) Who is the publisher of a novel of 
short stories by Mary Cecil Hay? Title: Bid Me 
Discourse. (2) Who is the publisher of a book by 
Sir Walter Besant. Title: The Pen and the Book? 
(3) Who is the publisher and author of a book: 
Title: The Cities and Peoples of the Old and New 
Worlds?—Query, Baltimore, Md. 


(2) T. Burleigh, London, 1899; about$r1.50.] 


886. (1) Where could I find the poem entitled 
When the Engines Met, written on the occasion of 
driving the golden spike at Promontory? 

(2) Also a song; a few lines run thus: 

“‘Seven dollars a month and to be shot at, 

Is a common soldier’s pay, 
While those who send the poor fellows there 
Get eight dollars a day?’’—John Brittain. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


838. In Open Questions 838, I notice inquiry 
for Max and Maurice. It is by Wilhelm Busch 
(German) Translated by Charles T. Brooks. Pub- 
lished by Roberts Brothers, Boston.—Mrs. J. W. 
Jones, Olney, Md. 


850. In June issue, Open Questions depart- 
ment, Frank Coblentz, Springfield, Ohio, (850) 
inquires about the following lines: 

“And yet, and yet, we cannot forget,’’ etc. 

They are part of an old war song of several verses, 
very popular in the sixties, and can be found in a 
collection called War Songs (choruses for male 
voices) published by Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, 
Mass.—C M. Copeland, Burley, Washington. 

I noticed in the June number of Current 
Literature an inquiry by Frank H, Coblentz, of 
Springfield, Ohio, concerning the source of the 
lines: 

‘“‘ And yet, and yet, we cannot forget 
That many brave must fall.”’ 

In a song book, The Bugle Call. published by 
Root & Cady, Chicago, I find these lines. The 
lines referred to are the last lines of the chorus to 
the song entitled, Brave Boys Are They, and written 
by Henry C. Work. Find the lines enclosed.—B, 
F. Warner, Trenton. Mo. 


(The poem is held for the enquirer.] 
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